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THE ODD TRUMP. 


BOOK VI.—THE HALIDON RUBBER. 


CHAPTER LXI, 
Exit RADCLIFFE. 


HE gentle reader will not have failed to notice that the events 
recorded in the preceding Book were all compressed within 
the limits of two days. The arrival of Mr. Grippe at. Beechwood 
disarranged some deep-laid schemes, and prevented the enlargement 
of that portion of the history beyond reasonable bounds. Mr. 
Trumpley Wailes had in his mind’s eye a prolonged dialogue with the 
lady of the violet orbs. And the orbs, in innocent unconsciousness, 
were shooting arrows, tipped with gold and jewels, into the heart of 
the mercenary wretch, whose affections were set on Mammon. She 
had a way of listening intently whenever he spoke to her, as if she 
desired to catch not only each word, but each intonation, and then 
analyse them secretly. Both she and Trump had several little 
speeches prepared, touching rescues and flights, and it is highly 
probable that some serious entafiglement would have followed if Mr. 
Grippe had not opportunely arrived to prevent the catastrophe. The 
little conversation they had at dinner, where there were listeners on 
all sides, was totally inconclusive and unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Grippe promptly announced the object of his visit. He had 
come for the ladies. Instructed by Clinton, Wailes had informed him 
of the existence of Mrs. Harold Trumpley, and the banker had been 
in a state of great agitation all day. But he was quite tranquil now, 
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and rather startled Mr. Clinton by demanding the surrender of Mrs, 
Trumpley. Her presence at Halidon was absolutely necessary, as he 
had a trust to discharge in which she was personally interested. Mrs. 
Trumpley was quietly sleeping, having been drugged by Maguire, and 
the doctor positively forbade any disturbance of her slumbers ; and 
if the business were at all exciting, he would strongly protest against 
it for several days to come. After much debate, it was agreed that 
Mrs. Trumpley should come to Halidon in three or four days, and in 
the meantime Mrs. Wailes and Miss Grahame should visit her daily, 
provided they returned to Halidon in time for dinner. 

The arrangement was made without consulting Mabel or Trumpley. 
The latter was especially disgusted, as his dear mother could not 
reach Beechwood until he had left for that horrid bank, and she would 
have to return to array herself for dinner before he got back. He had 
engaged to spend a week with Clinton ; and now that the poor fellow 
was wounded, he could not think of manufacturing an excuse to 
shorten his visit. 

Mabel was disgusted, because she longed to spend as much time 
as possible with her new-found aunt. She did not care for dinners ; 
but there was poor Heloise, and she did not think it fair to forsake 
her entirely. Why did not Mr. Grippe or somebody else suggest 
bringing Heloise to enliven poor De Witt while he was swathed in 
bandages? She would be very willing to come with her, and she 
could amuse Aunt Dora, while Heloise amused De Witt. 

One thing was settled: she and Mrs. Wailes had to go home at 
«once. Mr. Grippe was obstinate; he had left Heloise all alone, and 
ithey would please get ready. 

Mr. Wailes wrapped his mother’s shawl carefully around her 
shoulders, while Miss Grahame was donning hat and mantle up 
stairs. 

“Trump,” whispered Mrs. Wailes, “there is Another that I have 
found —” 

“I don’t believe there is Another —” 

“ But there is. I asked Mabel if Mr. Clinton had manifested any- 
thing beyond cousinly affection, and she says he also has Another.” 

“If that is the case, Mother,” answered Trump, “these two Anothers 
will be like two negatives in English, and prove mutually destructive. 
What else did she say, Mother?” 

“Very little,” said Mrs. Wailes, dryly. “If you intend to go dron- 
ing through life like an overgrown calf, it is very likely that Another, 
number three, will appear upon the stage. I happen to know that 
Algernon Walton adores Mabel.” 

“ The little rascal !” 

“He will be Sir Algernon Walton, though. He seems to be a 
bright youth; I.think I will recommend him to Mabel. He calls her 

Cousin Mabel too.” 

“T like his impudence,” said Trump. 

“SodolI. He had not been in the house with Mabel half-an-hour 
before he had made love to her decidedly —I mean at Halidon at the 
dinner-party.” 

“If 1 were sure of your approval, Mother, I might court Miss 
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Grahame ; not too rapidly, though. You see, Mother, she thinks she 
is under no end of obligations to me. She referred to Merton’s 
Brook this morning, and she adds this last adventure to that. Now, 
Iam not going to make love to her while she thinks that sort of 
nonsense. She would conclude she ought to sacrifice herself to a 
fellow that pulled her out of the water, and helped her out of Rad 
Merton’s trap. Please let me court in my own fashion.” 

“Very well, Trump,” answered Mrs. Wailes ; “I shall not inter- 
fere. I have had plenty of opportunities to court for you, but have 
not even hinted that I should like to call Mabel my daughter. You 
know she is Daisy’s daughter? ” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, if you don’t begin your courtship pretty soon I mean to 
adopt her; then she will be your sister. I shall invite my young 
friend Algernon to visit me; he is a well-grown youth, and Mabel 
remembers him as.a play-fellow, no doubt.—All ready, Mr. Grippe. 
Good-bye, Mr. Clinton. Don’t come out. Come, Mabel.” 

Mr. Wailes assisted the ladies. Mr. Grippe got in after they were 
seated. Trump shook hands with his mother first, and then with 
Miss Grahame. It was such a little mite of a hand! Trump wished 
he could cut it off and hang it round his neck with the other fetich. 
By-the-bye, he had kissed it, that is, the other fetich, once or twice, 
while Clinton was sleeping and he was reading. And now he kissed 
his hand to the retreating carriage in the darkness. It was the 
baldest hypocrisy ; he was only kissing the fingers that had held 
the little lump of warm velvet a minute ago. 

“ My friend,” said Clinton, when he reéntered, “I appreciate your 
kindness ; well do I know that Halidon eclipses Beechwood —” 

“There you go again with your humbug! Doctor, may Clinton 
smoke ?” 

“Of course he may,” answered Clinton. “Come with us, Doctor, 
and try my Lynchburg tobacco. How long do you mean to keep my 
arm sewed up?” 

“Two months, if you're restive,” replied the Doctor, promptly ; 
“if you obey my directions, I may relase you in a week. I must be 
aff. Let us see your tobacco; if it is quite mild, you may have a 
whiff.” 

Instead of getting off, the Doctor took a pipe with the younger 
gentleman. The tobacco was pronounced entirely safe, and when 
Maguire rose to depart, Clinton gave him a neat little bag of tobacco, 
with pipe and stem. 

“I think you may ate a beefsteak for breakfast,” said the Doctor, 
examining the patient’s pulses. “Seriously, the main thing is to 
remain quiet while the wound is healing; a little inflammation 
would play the divil with your arm. Will you promise to go to bed 
by ten o’clock, and to lie abed all day to-morrow ?” 

“If you say I must,” answered Clinton. 

“Thin, bedad, I say it!” responded the Doctor ; “and now I’m 
aff in earnest. Squire Merton will be here to-morrow ; what sort of 
a story do you intind to patch up for him?” 

“ Indeed I am not going to do any romancing, Doctor,” answered 
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Clinton ; “if you expect me to corroborate your yarns you will be 
disappointed.” 

“T suppose you can hould your tongue,” said Maguire. “I forbid 
any conversation on the subject of your hurts; it would tend to 
inflammation.” 

“ Well, sir, I promise to avoid the topic ; and if the Squire don’t ask 
direct questions, I shall volunteer no information.” 

After the Doctor departed the friends drew up to the fire for a 
quiet talk over the events of the day. 

“ Wailes,” began Clinton, “after a couple of fellows have been through 
such experiences as you and I, it is not possible to keep up a cold- 
blooded reserve. I want your advice. The Doctor has spun some 
astounding yarns at Merton Park, but I cannot maintain my present 
relations there under false pretences. I must tell Miss Sybil at least 
the exact truth about the scrimmage.” 

“ Decidedly,” said Wailes. 

“Thank you ; I knew you were true grit! Now, how am I to tell 
her? I am resolved to say nothing to her against Radcliffe ; I have 
done him all the harm I shall ever inflict upon him. How his eyes 
escaped I cannot imagine ; he must have had his sword in my arm 
at the instant I touched him.” 

“ Suppose he had encountered me instead of you?” 

“What would you have done, Wailes?” said Clinton, curiously. 

“T think I should have run; or I should have suggested English 
fighting, with nature’s weapons.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then I should have doubled him up in two minutes,” 
answered Wailes. 

“TI saw you pull him out of his carriage,” said Clinton, “and I am 
afraid you were not as gentle as you might have been.” 

“Ah! He was holding her—Aer in his arms. It is a wonder 
that I did not run him through; I had the sword in my hand, I 
remember. By-the-bye, he will expect me to atone for that assault.” 

“ Not he,” answered Clinton. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I had a little conversation with him this morning. He 
will go to Paris as soon as he can travel ; his eyes require Continental 
skill.” 

Wailes puffed away at his pipe for some minutes in silence. He 
had known Radcliffe a good many years, and he had never known 
him to forego vengeance or forgive an injury. That he would 
demand satisfaction for the affront seemed to him as certain as 
to-morrow’s sunrise ; yet Clinton spoke so confidently that he was 
staggered. 

“There is something more,” said Wailes at last; “but I ask no 
questions: perhaps you should not tell me.” 

“On the contrary, I must tell you, for this is the agreement. I 
came very near blurting it out when we were doing the Greek. By-the- 
bye, did you notice Mabel’s accent? Where did she get her Greek ?” 

“IT was stunned,” answered Trumpley. “It is my belief that the 
old goddesses we used to quote could not have uttered similar music. 
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I suppose her father must have instructed her. What have you to tell 
me about Rad?” 

“Not much. It was difficult to get the opportunity I desired, as I 
had to speak to him in private ; but I managed it by talking German. 
First, I told him some things I happen to know about Dorado and 
his interest in it—no matter what it was. He was defiant still. 
Then I had to translate into German a little document I had written 
in good English. And he was not quite so defiant then, and con- 
sented to spend the remainder of his useful life on the Continent if 
you and I suppress this document. Here it is.” 

“What is it?” said Wailes. 

“Only a dying confession. Before I called in Queen street I went 
to the hospital and saw Blauvelt. The physicians had informed him 
of his imminent danger, and he dictated his story, in which our friend 
Radcliffe is seriously compromised, and signed it before a magistrate. 
I wrote it with my sore arm ; it hurt like blazes, too!” 


CHAPTER LXII. 
SomeE DIsMISSALS. 


Certain events followed the burglarious attempt upon Beechwood 
in orderly sequence. A grave, self-possessed gentleman had called 
upon Mr. Clinton early in the day, having previously questioned Mr. 
Wailes at the bank, and having obtained from him a succinct account 
of the night-alarm and the circumstances that followed. A prolonged 


interview with Munseer Blowell succeeded, and the grave gentleman, 
being assured by the attending physicians that the foreigner’s hours 
were numbered, promised him entire immunity upon condition that he 
betrayed his comrades. ‘To do Munseer Blowell justice, he stoutly 
refused this invitation, until his interlocutor gave him a list of the 
members of the-Merton Liberal Club, and even repeated portions of 
his own admirable oration delivered the previous night. Mentally 
cursing the despotic government under whose tyrannous sway such 
occult police powers were possible, Mr. Blauvelt “leaked,” to use the 
expressive term employed by his congeners. His goot friend Podd 
was already known, and his other goot friend, the locksmith “ Johnny,” 
without a patronymic, was identified by the bunch of skeleton keys 
found in the hall at Beechwood. 

Johnny was furnished with lodgings in a stone building belonging 
to the State, and before noon Mr. Podd, who was found hidden in 
Tiger’s vacated kennel, was accommodated with an adjoining apart- 
ment in the same establishment. No better proof of Mr. Podd’s 
prejudice could be furnished than the parental care bestowed upon 
him by the powers he derided. His wounds were carefully dressed, 
his photograph taken, and the solitary door of his chamber (furnished 
free of rental) was securely locked and barred, his protector taking 
the key away with him. No enemy could break in upon him, neither 
could he incur any risk of harm by wandering out in the rascally 
world. His health was so sedulously guarded that beer and tobacco 
were kept from him, and he was even required to perform unaccus- 
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tomed ablutions, under the sanitary regulations of hisdomicile. Mr. 
Podd was a philosopher, and he spent the greater portion of his time 
in sleep, during the absence of his attendant. 

As Mr. Podd and Johnny both pass out of this history in the 
present chapter, it may not be amiss to anticipate a little, in order to 
give a connected account of their adventures. The slow-moving 
machinery of an effete government, administering obsolete laws, did 
not dispose of these cases until winter had possession of England, 
and Munseer Blowell, interred in September, was only remembered 
as an actor with Podd and Johnny in the nocturnal adventure at 
Beechwood. The latter was specially indignant when Mr. Clinton, 
who was required by the same shabby government to give his testi- 
mony, announced that the lock on the plate-chest was a burglar-proof 
lock, and not the same that Johnny had described with the erratic 
“tumbler.” Johnny privately informed an obliging policeman who 
stood near him, that the inherent meanness of the American character 
was manifested in thus seducing him into profitless danger, by getting 
a new lock from London after he had mastered the mysteries of the 
old one. “If the old lock had been there where the tumbler fell, a 
little apast the ’alf-turn,” he observed, “we should have been clean 
off before them swells woked.” 

The health of these worthies was of so much importance in the esti- 
mation of their guardians, that a change of climate was determined 
upon. Accordingly, Johnny and Podd took passage in a government 
vessel for a prolonged voyage, and for a permanent residence in a 
semi-tropical island near the antipodes. There they still reside, and 
the population of which they form a part is nearly unanimous in ab- 
horrence of law and morals. It may, therefore, be concluded that the 
lines have at last fallen to them in pleasant places. 

The clubs of which they were honored members deplored their 
loss very seriously. The Merton Club, of which Podd was president, 
fell into decay, and the occupant of the loft over the carriage-shop 
lamented the loss of the free gin grievously. The Gloucester Club is 
still in existence, and has passed resolutions since Podd’s departure 
that totally dismembered the British Empire. Legislators and rulers 
are still keeping up a show of authority, but the Gloucester Liberals 
know it to be a sham and a delusion. It only remains for them to 
disband the police and tear down the Bastiles that dishonor the land, 
to make Britain a fair representation of that other kingdom that is 
paved with good intentions. 

Mr. Radcliffe Merton sold his dog-cart and horse, discharged Tim, 
and went to Paris the day after his accident. He knew a famous 
oculist there, he said, and desired to place his eyes under his care. 
As he also passes from the present stage in this chapter, it may as 
well be stated here that his life is devoted to extracting something 
more than his allowance from his mother, in which efforts he is con- 
stantly baffled by her superior acuteness. His vision is good as ever, 
and his pace appearance is somewhat improved, as the scar on his 


brows has changed the feline expression of his eyes. He steadfastly 
declines all invitations to revisit England. 
Dorado collapsed the day after the Squire’s transfer. The great 
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“property” representing millions vanished into an extremely attenu- 
ated vapor far less tangible than atmospheric air. There were mul- 
titudes of small holders, widows, orphans, impecunious clergymen, 
single ladies of uncertain age, whose revenue had been very small 
when derived from consols, and who had placed their capital in the 
tempting Dorado. To all of these the loss was serious. Mr. Clinton 
lighted his pipe with his certificate before his arm was out of duress. 
An honorable official, who had believed in the scheme to an unlimited 
extent, and had innocently endorsed the prospectus, could not bear to 
hear it mentioned, and wept copiously when any one forced him to 
listen to the story of the fraud. His sufferings were all from an 
excess of benevolence, as his pecuniary loss was trifling, he having 
sold out before the collapse. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
Cross PuRPOSES. 


Mr. Grippe arrived at the bank an hour earlier than usual. Wailes 
was already there, as the walk from Beechwood was short, and he 
was always restive until he had analysed the morning mail. Mr. 
Grippe found him immersed in a heap of letters. 

“Dorado gone, sir,” said Wailes, as Grippe hobbled by. “Here 
is a letter from De Lisle, who is in London, asking our assistance —” 

“ Assistance?” said Grippe, aghast. 

“Yes ; only to institute legal proceedings against the promoters of 
Dorado. He coolly takes it for granted that Browler Brothers are 
holders.” 

“He is an ass! Write him so,” said Mr. Grippe. 

“I had better put it in French then,” said Trump; “it sounds so 
abrupt in English. I Aave written him, regretting that we could not 
aid him, as we had no interest whatever in Dorado either for selves 
or clients.” 

“That is better,” answered Mr. Grippe; “he will infer the fact 
that I proposed to state. Any special letters? No? Well, come 
into my room ; I have something to say to you.” 

Wailes followed his senior into the inner office. Mr. Grippe took 
his accustomed seat, opened a drawer, and took out half a dozen 
pestiferous cigarettes, which he laid in a row upon his desk, within 
easy reach of his hand. Trump was alarmed, as he had learned the 
tricks of Mr. Grippe’s asthma, and knew there would be some agita- 
ting discussion to follow so formidable a preparation. 

“T think of sending you to—to— New York,” he began. “No, 
hang it! that won’t do either—say St. Petersburg. We have an 
unsettled account there — Paul Snickemoff.” 

“ Remittance came this morning,” answered Wailes. 

“ Ah, indeed! So much the better. Well, Corfu will do.” 

“ What is the matter, Mr. Grippe?” said Wailes. 

“You are such a reckless vagabond that I had better not tell you. 
Give me a match, please. Puff, puff! Will you go at once if I tell 
you?” 
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“ Certainly, sir,” replied Wailes. “I will go if you wish it, without" 
explanations.” 

“ Well, then,’? said Grippe, producing a paper, “here is a telegram 
I received last night. It is from—no matter whom. It says that 
Belgian rogue is in England, and has come purposely to kill the man 
who left him at Amiens. What are you grinning about? I have had 
no sleep all night trying to devise some plan to get you away.” 

“Poor Blauvelt will not harm me, Mr. Grippe,” said Wailes ; “he 
is in the hospital two streets off, and dying. I did not tell you yester- 
day, because I saw you were agitated enough, but it was Blauvelt 
who was with Podd at Beechwood, and who was throttled by the dog. 
Doctor Maguire says his hurts are certainly fatal. Who sends the 
telegram?” 

“The same fellow who notified us of his forgery. Are you sure he 
is going to die? Well, that’s kind of him, anyhow. As we got back 
the money, and as he failed to kill you, I think we are bound to for- 
give him —that is if he dies.” 

“T am saddened when I think of his family. He has a pretty 
young wife —” 

“And a mother-in-law,” said Mr. Grippe ; “and the mother-in-law 
is the very person that let out the secret of his intended vengeance. 
She was under great obligations to you because yon had aided her at 
Calais. She had about five pounds of ‘tabac’ in her bag, which 
you lugged ashore under the noses of the French officials. You are 
a nice young man, to smuggle ‘tabac’ into France!” 

“T thought the bag was heavy,” said Trump. “Well, Sir, when 
shall I start for Corfu?” 

“Dash Corfu!” replied Mr. Grippe. “What the mischief do you 
want in Corfu?” 

“You mentioned it, sir,” said Trump, meekly. 

“No matter if I did. I am far from well, Wailes ; I shall not live 
over a month. I have had several warnings. Smoked ten of these 
things last night. I'll go out like a snuff some night.” 

“JT hope not, sir,” said Wailes, sympathetically. “Doctor Maguire 
says you will live forty years with your asthma —” 

“Dash Maguire!” replied the banker ; “ what does he know about 
asthma? He says it is’ a ‘disease of the fifth pair,’ and wants to 
physic me with antimony ; he’d fix me in forty minutes! I tell you 
my life hangs by a thread, and any sudden irritation would carry me 
off like a flash. Another match, please.” 

“Can I do anything to avert so great a calamity?” said Wailes, 
who began to expect some astounding proposition. 

“Exactly. You can make my few remaining days as placid as pos- 
sible, if you will just oblige me in a small matter —” 

“Let me know your wishes, Mr. Grippe. I owe you too much to 
refuse you, no matter what you ask. What shall I do for you, sir?” 

“Get married!” gasped the banker. “ Puff, puff! Ah! this is a 
famous attack ; I could die in two minutes! If you will just take a 
wife—a lovely girl—will make you happy—lI have her now at 
Halidon. There! there! don’t speak! Run out now; I will call 
you when this frightful spasm is over. Get out! confound you!” 
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Trump sat down at his own desk, stunned ; the proposition was 
so sudden. Did Mr. Grippe wish to have him married right off, 
without any sort of preparation or warning? What would she say? 
he had not said a word to her. Could it be possible that the banker 
had arranged matters with her without consulting him? The thing 
was too absurd! Really, it was very indecorous in Mr. Grippe, 
though it was all intended in kindness. What a jolly old brick he 
was, to be sure! It would be dastardly to keep him in suspense if 
he was really set upon the thing. Confound that asthma! 

“Come in again,” said Mr. Grippe ; “I have found transient relief. 
Wailes, I have very special reasons, which you would appreciate if you 
knew them, to hasten this affair. It will relieve me of a load of 
responsibility that is frightful. What do you say?” 

“ T cannot say anything, sir, until I find out the lady’s sentiments—” 

“Sentiments be blowed!” said Mr. Grippe, rudely ; “sentiments 
are not the trouble. It is settlements ; and I promise you that these 
shall be satisfactory.” 

“ But, Mr. Grippe,” persisted Trump, “there are certain proprieties 
which one must observe. You cannot snap up a lady at a moment’s 
notice and marry her whether she will or no. It is customary to do 
some preliminary courting —” 

“Certainly, you may court as much as you like. All I want is your 
promise to marry the girl—well, say in two weeks, or three. You 
can get dresses and things in a week ; special license, of course.” 

“ Really I am at a loss, Mr. Grippe,” said Trump, slowly ; “yet I 
think I may promise, if Miss Grahame should accept —” 

“Miss Grahame! Miss Devil’s grandaunt! You infernal young 
villain! you are making a consistent member of the Church of 
England very nearly swear. I am not talking of Miss Grahame.” 

“ May I ask what lady you referred to?” said Wailes. 

“ Heloise, of course, you great booby! Miss Grahame! Why, Miss 
Grahame has not a penny in the world.” 

“ Heloise!” said Trump, white with rage ; “ the devil’s grandaunt’s 
grandmother! Heloise! Oh you may swear at me for the next two 
weeks, Mr. Grippe ; and I will engage to swear back so long as you 
propose so monstrous an absurdity! Ah! that infernal poison you 
smoke has turned your brain.” And he strode about the office like 
a caged hyena. 

“Will you please take a seat?” said Mr. Grippe. “We can 
certainly discuss the matter without making fools of ourselves. Allow 
me to ask if you did not refer to a young woman whom you supposed 
to be at Halidon, when you first came here?” F 

“Yes, sir, I did,” answered Trump, promptly. 

“ And did you mean Heloise then?” 

“Certainly not, sir.” 

“ And how the devil did you know anything about Mabel, who had 
only arrived one day before, and whom you had never seen ?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Trump, beside himself with disappoint- 
ment and intoxicated with old memories —“I beg your pardon, but I 
had seen her, and held her in these arms. Ah! what am I saying! 
The fumes of this horrible stuff have affected my brain also. May I 
open a window?” 
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“Certainly not,” replied Grippe, watching him with sleepless vigi- 
lance ; “do you wish to kill me? What is all that about holding 
Mabel in your arms?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” answered Wailes, in confusion ; “ please forget that 
I said that. I had met Miss Grahame before she came to Gloucester 
at all, and —I am telling you this in strict confidence, Mr. Grippe — 
I had fully determined that I would never marry any other woman. 
Please don’t ask me any more questions, sir.” 

“ But this arms business,” persisted Grippe, “that must be explained. 
As much confidence as you like, but no half confidences.” 

There was no help for it. Trumpley told the story of Mabel’s 
arrival in the wrecked train, of her accident and rescue, and of her 
sudden departure from Rose Cottage, her arrival at Gloucester the 
next day, and his conclusion that she was Mr. Grippe’s adopted 
daughter. 

“ And now, Mr. Grippe,” concluded Trump, “I have told you all 
this with less reluctance, because I know you will deal kindly with 
me. For some reason Miss Grahame avoided and repelled me: do 
not ask her why. She has intimated her readiness to explain to me, 
and in due time I will ask her, with your permission. You know all 
about yesterday’s adventure. I intended to ask your consent before 
I spoke to her at all, because I cannot trust myself. If I begin to 
talk to her I shall certainly ask her to be my wife —” 

“What the devil do you want?” said Mr. Grippe fiercely, as Mr. 
Choppy appeared at the door. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said Mr. Choppy, “but here is a telegram, 
marked ‘immediate.’ I thought I had better bring it. I knocked 
twice.” 

Mr. Grippe took the despatch and read it, and Mr. Choppy dis- 
creetly withdrew. The banker laid the paper on his desk. 

“Go on, Mr. Wailes,” he said. 

“T only had to say, sir, that I must also see Mr. Grahame before I 
speak to his daughter. That is another reason why I have not 
accepted your kind invitations to Halidon.” 

“And you have overturned all my plans,” said Mr. Grippe. “I 
had made a draft of my will, confound you! I had left you some- 
thing, which you would have inherited in a week or two, for you have 
shortened my life, you mule! And you would have relieved me of 
the care of this great, bouncing French vixen—I mean my dear 
daughter — and Mr. Grahame’s address is number ten, River street, 
Blackfriars, and this telegram is from De Lisle, who begs me to send 
you to London at once, to help him unearth some villainy of Blau- 
velt’s —and the train will start at noon, so get out — the devil take 
you! Good-bye! I'll tell Clinton.” 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
CROSSER. 


The Reverend Edward Grahame had a pensioner named Kirby. 
If he ever had a regular Christian name it had been lost in his youth, 
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and he was known among his congeners by the name of “ Soak 
Kirby,” which had probably been earned by years of patient applica- 
tion to gin, and by a physical idiosyncrasy which enabled him to 
imbibe and absorb unusual quantities of that liquid without previous 
preparation or notice. Mr. Kirby’s ostensible occupation was that of 
a coal-heaver, but being afflicted with several varieties of pulmonary 
disease, and always in a dying condition, his present business was 
washing bottles and tumblers in a tap-room near Mr. Grahame’s 
chapel. He took his wages in a fluid form, and was chronically 
impecunious. There was something frightful in the relentless and 
tyrannical sway exercised by Soak over the gentle parson, who was 
constantly impressed by the conviction that his pensioner was a huge 
fraud, and as constantly filled with self-reproach for his harsh judg- 
ment. Soak kept a dismal cough somewhere in his manly bosom, 
which he evoked at pleasure. It was ventriloquial, and seemed 
to come from some unknown depths in his organism, and threatened 
instant dissolution. It was sepulchral, ragged, hideous, shaking his 
gin-soaked carcase. He had a theory, often expressed, that his trunk 
was a vast chasm, the vital organs of respiration torn into shreds, 
and his heart dwindled to the dimensions of a hickory-nut, and 
within this cavern the cough raved and rattled. 

On the day succeeding Mr. Grippe’s stormy interview with Wailes, 
Mr. Kirby was ushered into Mr. Grahame’s study. There was a tacit 
understanding that gave him right of entry upon all occasions, and 
Mr. Grahame laid aside his sermon to entertain his visitor. “Well, 
Kirby,” said he, “ how are you to-day? Take a seat.” 

Mr. Kirby looked around the room, searching for some place to 
bestow his hat. It was a very dilapidated hat, with a black band 
upon it. Mr. Kirby, fortunately for Mrs. K., was a widower. He 
found a flower-stand at last, with some plants of Mabel’s upon it, and 
deposited his ornamental tile among the flowers. 

“Ugh! ugh!” answered Soak, “ cough wuss ; tore me to bits last 
night. Doctor says I must have some sherry.” 

“Sherry?” said Mr. Grahame. “ How much sherry, Kirby?” 

“ Quart.” 

“T’ll see the Doctor, Kirby—” 

“No, you won’t! ’T’ant our doctor; swell doctor from west-end. 
Saw me ’xpiring in the gutter. Got out of his shay and sounded my 
lungs. Guv me arf-crown and drove away. Spent the arf-crown in 
sherry, accordin’ to horders. All gone. Ugh! ugh!” 

In the midst of Kirby’s paroxysm another visitor was announced. 
He followed the servant into the study, and she, depositing the new- 
comer’s card upon the writing-desk, gave him a chair and departed. 

“ Excuse me a moment, sir,” said the Parson courteously. “ Kirby, 
I will see you later in the day ; I must.ask Doctor Smith about the 
sherry. I don’t believe it is good for you.” 

“Not a-goin’ to have Doctor Smith foolin’ round me,” said Soak, 
viciously ; “his last dose nigh finished me. Never mind, sir, I'll git 
along. Don’t want no cheap sherry neither! Swell doctor said I 
must git it from Fortnum & Mason’s — four-and-six a bottle.” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Grahame, “I’ll see about it. You can go 
now.” 
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“Won’t have to worrit much longer with me, sir,” said Soak, re- 
gaining his hat and shuffling to the door. “Ugh! ugh! cough rackin’ 
my vitals. Swell doctor says I may go off any minnit. Ugh! ugh!” 

“ Stop, Kirby — four-and-six, you say? Let me see if I have it— 
yes. I’m very dubious about it though. Good morning.” 

Mr. Kirby made a sweeping bow, including Mr. Grahame and the 
later visitor, and banged the door after him. 

“And now, sir,” said the Parson, “I am at your service. You will 
pardon me for keeping you waiting, but I make it a rule to give my 
poor parishioners the first attention.” 

While he spoke, Mr. Grahame was hunting the card, which he had 
slipped in between two leaves of the unfinished sermon. 

“The apology is due from me, sir,” said the gentleman, “for 
interrupting you. But I return to Gloucester this evening and —” 

“ Want sixpence more,” said Mr. Kirby, reappearing. “ Homnibus 
to Helephant and the Cawsil ; ’nother bus to Piccadilly.” 

The gentleman quietly put a shilling in the dying man’s hand. 
The effect was electrical. Here was a new swell throwing shillings 
about like dirt. Kirby sunk into a chair near the door, dropped the 
cherished hat upon the floor, and coughed five minutes while he 
reflected. 

“Tt cuts me to the ’art, sir,” he said gloomily, when he regained his 
voice, “to take money from Mr. Gram. The calls he has upon him 
is amazin’, and mostly himpostors, I dessay.” 

“Very likely,” answered the stranger, dryly. 

“Yessir; that’s what I says. Now when a ginwine case comes 

“Like the present,” suggested the gentleman. 

“Zactly. Then Parson cawnt do justis to his own feelinks. *Cause 
why? ’Cause money’s already used up on some wot aint worthy. 
And I says—” 

“If you will go to the omnibus-stand and wait for me, I will rejoin 
you presently,” said the gentleman. “I am going to the Elephant 
and Castle too.” 

While this dialogue was progressing, Mr. Grahame was industriously 
seeking the visitor’s card. He had seen the girl place it on the edge 
of the desk. He may have brushed it off. Yes, there it is in the 
waste-basket. As Kirby retired the second time, Mr. Grahame re- 
gained the card and glanced at the name. 

“Mr. Radcliffe Merton.” 

The visitor approached the Parson with a smiling countenance. 
He was met by a front of stern dignity that was appalling. 

“Your address was kindly furnished by Mr. Grippe,” said the 
young gentleman, “from whom I would have brought credentials if 
time had served. I left Gloucester very suddenly.” 

Mr. Grahame bowed. 

“TI scarcely know how to say what is on my mind, sir,” continued 
the visitor, chilled by the other’s manner. “Coming thus unan- 
nounced, it seems indecorous to tell you that I admire your daughter 
and have come to ask your consent —” 

“Stop, if you please, sir!” said Mr. Grahame. “You can say 
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nothing to me about my daughter that will be agreeable to me. If 
you have no other business, it will hardly be necessary for me to 
detain you longer. Good morning, sir.” 

Trump gazed with blank amazement at the frowning face of Mabel’s 
father. ‘There was an aromatic odor of gin in the apartment, left by 
the suffering Soak, and the thought flitted through Trump’s mind that 
the Reverend Edward was inebriated. 

“T cannot affect to misunderstand you, sir,” said Wailes, slowly, 
“but I am sure there is some strange mistake —” 

“No mistake, sir, except on your part. My daughter can never 
have authorised this visit, which —” 

“Certainly not, sir,” answered Trump. “I have scarcely spoken 
to Miss Grahame. I refrained purposely until I could see you and 
tell you my condition and prospects.” 

“ Really, sir, I am not interested in the matter. I have weighty 
reasons for declining intercourse with you and with all your kindred. 
It is painful to say so, but you compel me.” 

“T leave you, sir,” said Trump, his head thrown back and his frank 
eyes blazing. “I say only two words: if this is a mistake, I shall be 
rejoiced to know it; if not, neither I nor my kindred will ever trouble 
you or your kindred again. Good morning, sir!” 

Trump found Soak waiting at the stand. The invalid was propped 
up against a lamp-post, gasping. 

“You infernal old cheat!” said Trump, “if you dare to bark at me 
with that fraudulent cough again, I’ll call a policeman and give you 
in custody. Do you suppose you can impose upon me, with rum 
exuding from all your pores? Get out, you villain!” 

As the ’bus rolled away with this truculent youth, Soak took the 
shilling he had given from his pocket, examined it intently, bit it, 
and still dubious, dived into a gin-shop and changed it incontinently. 

Mr. Grahame resumed his seat at the desk, and pulled his sermon 
before him, dipped his pen in the ink and finished the sentence which 
Kirby had interrupted. 

“A fine state of mind I am in,” said he, “for sermonising. Now 
that fellow would deceive any one with his frank, bright smile and 
bold eyes. I was attracted to him when he came in. He has the 
impudence of the — the Radcliffe Mertons of all ages! To come here 
the second time, after my blank refusal to see him only the other day! 
I threw his card in the waste-basket there, and here goes the other. 
I don’t think I shall have a third.” 

He set himself resolutely at his task, wrote to the bottom of the 
page, dried it on the blotter and turned over a new leaf. A card 
dropped out. 

“Eh!” said the Parson ; “what isthis? ‘Harold Trumpley Wailes!’ 
Where did it come from? Bless my heart! it is the card Jenny put 
upon the desk, as sure as a gun! And I havebeen saying the most 
insulting things to that gallant youngster — the son of my old friend, 
the nephew of my brother-in-law! Jenny!” 

Jenny was exchanging amatory chaff with the baker’s young man 
at the area-rails, and did not hear. 

“Jenny! Confound the girl! Jenny!” 
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“ Coming, sir,” answered Jenny. “Get away with you, Mr. Crust ; 
Mr. Grahame don’t allow no young men about here.” 

“ Jenny, how in the world did you put this card in the sermon? Is 
this the card the gentleman gave you?” 

“Yes, sir ; you pushed it in the sermont yourself. I seed you doin’ 
it while Soak was coughin’.” 

“Did 1?” answered the Parson, meekly. “ Well, well! I am going 
to the Elephant and Castle, and then to the bank. Dear me, what 
a dreadful mistake! I don’t know how long I shall be absent, but 
hope to be back by dinner-time.” 

The Parson’s chase was fruitless ; no sign of Trump at the Elephant 
and Castle. Messrs. Smith, Payne and Smith were Mr. Grippe’s 
correspondents ; he would inquire there. Mr. Wailes? Yes; he 
had been there. Was at Charing Cross Hotel. By underground 
railway to the big hotel. Mr. Wailes had gone. Was going back to 
Gloucester. No doubt had taken the last train. 

Mr. Grahame was quite tired when he got back to his sermon. He 
dined frugally ; then the postman came with a letter from his darling 
— eight pages. 

That night Mr. Grahame packed his portmanteau, and the next 
day’s train took him to Gloucester. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
A CONFESSION. 


Boldly disregarding the injunctions and deriding the prognosis of 
the faculty, Mr. Clinton mounted the pony-phaeton, driving with his 
left hand, and proceeded to Merton Park on the same day that Mr. 
Grahame spent in hunting Mr. Wailes. When the latter was giving 
Soak Kirby his parting benison, Clinton was passing through the 
Park gates. The Squire received him uproariously. He had yester- 
day’s Zimes, and the paper contained a communication which. Clinton 
must see. It was about Dorado. 

“I have read it, Mr. Merton,” said Clinton ; “ but it gives me no 
new information.” 

“No,” answered Squire Mat; “but it confirms your hints. The 
whole thing is exploded.” 

“Of course. I tried to impress you with my doubts the other day ; 
but you were so confident.” 

“Sold out!” said the Squire, poking him in the ribs. “Come in; 
the girls are somewhere. What ails your arm? Oh yes; Maguire 
told me. I did not half understand him, but I think he said you 
were chasing some burglars, and fell down and trod on it. Hillo! 
Lucy! Baby! Where are you?” 

“Here, Papa,” answered Sybil. “Oh, Mr. Clinton! I am glad to 
see you out. The doctor said you were in great distress — starving 
with a giant appetite. I will get you some luncheon —” 

“But I am on strict diet, Miss Sybil,” said Clinton ; “the doctor 
restricts me to ‘tay and toast.’ It is terribly thin aliment too.” 

“We have the remnant of a grouse-pie,” replied Sybil, thought- 
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fully. ‘We had luncheon half-an-hour ago. Do you think you could 
venture to take just a little?” 

“ He did not forbid grouse-pie specifically,” said Clinton ; “and if 
the remnant is not too large, and you will carve for me—I am lame, 
you see—” 

“Come into the dining-room. Papa, where is the port? Mr. 
Clinton will take some —” 

“Not a drop; wine és forbidden. Just a morsel of the pie and a 
mug of beer ; and then if you will take me a little drive, you will earn ° 
my lasting gratitude.” 

“We are going to Halidon presently,” said Sybil, with a blush ; 
“but Lucy and Papa can go in the carriage, and I can drive the 
ponies. May I, Papa?” 

“Certainly, Baby. Clinton, I am plagued about that confounded 
stock. The poor fellow that bought it was just in time to lose his 
entire outlay. I went after Consol to get the fellow’s address, but 
the blockhead would tell me nothing — might as well talk to a stone 
wall. I thought I would divide the loss, anyhow.” 

“ How much was it, Squire?” said Clinton, innocently. 

“ Twenty-five hundred.” 

“When did you sell?” 

“On the same day — two days ago.” 

“Oh, then,” said Clinton, “set your mind at rest. I think I know 
the buyer. You must not ask me any questions, but I may tell you 
he will not lose a penny. Is that what you call a remnant, Miss 
Sybil? It is like the mighty pastry of the old romances.” 

“ Papa tells of a tenant of his who always takes his beer in a gallon 
measure. The reason he gives is that ‘he can drink as little as he 
likes.’ ” 

“ There is a sequel to the story,” answered Clinton ; “ you promised 
to carve for me.” 

“J did not promise.” 

“Cruel! Look at my arm.” 

The Squire departed to order the carriage and find his elder 
daughter. Mr. Clinton attacked the remnant. Between the mouth- 
fuls he glanced at Sybil like a cannibal. She did not manifest the 
least trepidation, but quietly replenished his plate as fast as he 
emptied it. At last there was no remnant. 

“I think I should like to prolong the feast about six weeks,” said 
Clinton ; “that is, if my arm would keep useless and you would carve 
for me —” 

“And the supply of remnants were larger,” said Sybil. “I would 
get you something more, but I really think you have had enough for 
an invalid ; and now I will get my hat.” 

“You are a regular angel, Miss Sybil,” said Clinton, fervently. 
“T have not had so glorious a feed for a year. Oh, what a barren 
waste this earth would be without gentle woman —” 

“ And grouse,” said Sybil. 

When the carriage turned into the highroad, Clinton proposed that 
they should go by Rose Cottage, up by the mill-road, and through the 
lane back to Halidon. The Squire and Miss Merton preferred the 
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road to the narrow lanes, so Clinton and Sybil took the longer route. 
Sybil drove. 

“TI should have your seat,” she said as the ponies trotted away. 

“ But my wounded arm is on that side.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, if you were about to fall out, I should require my sound 
arm to catch you,” and he gave her another cannibal glance. 

Rose Cottage had already gotten a deserted look ; the blinds were 
closed and the flowers drooping. 

“Ho, Baby!” said Clinton, addressing the off filly; “trot more 
slowly! We shall be there too soon.” 

“Where ?” said Sybil. 

“To a place I wish to show you. I am making up a story. I have 
a confession to make to you.” 

Sybil began to feel some trepidation. The grouse-pie had infused 
new life into the American, and his big eyes devoured her with so 
grisly an appetite that she trembled. 

“ Here is the mill; and there is the kennel. You will fear the dog 
no more, Miss Sybil. Turn to the right. Gently, Baby! Ah, Baby! 
you are spoiled.” 

“Where is the dog?” said Sybil. 

“ Dead ; and by my hand. His fate has been sealed since you told 
me about him. I came down here once to kill him, but he was 
chained up and I could not bear to shoot him. But yesterday the 
fates favored me, and he came at me, free.” 

“And hurt your arm,” said Sybil, horrified. “ Somehow I knew 
the doctor was not telling the truth about you, but — but I did not like 
to ask —” 

“Why not?” said Clinton, trying to see her eyes. 

“Because I —it was not polite to express a doubt. Did he bite 
your arm?” 

“No; he did not touch me. Ho! Baby. Stop here, Miss Sybil ; 
this is the scene of my story. Turn their heads across the lane and 
they will be quiet, nibbling the hedge.” 

Sybil, her heart beating, knowing by unerring intuition what was 
coming, feeling that a good, quiet cry in her own chamber would be 
so nice, sat like a statue by his side while he told his story. 

“ Sybil,” he began, with tender gravity, “you need not be told I 
love you ; you have known that many days. But, loving you, I can- 
not deceive you ; and when you hear all my story, if you give me no 
answer, I will go back to America. 

“Your Cousin Radcliffe and I are old enemies. We quarrelled 
years ago in Germany ; we fought there, and he wounded me desper- 
ately. Since my recovery I have been hunting him to kill him. When 
I came here I learned that you were destined for him, and I sought 
you out to save you from so horrible a fate as a life-long union with 
him. But I found you so sweet and good that I loved you before I 
could give any warnings. 

“Mrs. Wailes revealed to me the true nature of my hatred of 
Merton. It was wicked, and my purposes were mean; and so I 
resolved at last to molest him no more, to let him court you if he 
would, and to have no renewal of my quarrel on any terms. 
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“Two days ago we met here. Do you.see how the grass is 
trampled? By a curious accident we were both armed, and he 
assaulted me just here, sword in hand. 

“T could have killed him twenty times, but I had sworn to spare 
him, and I did. At last with devilish cunning he spoke disrespect- 
fully of you — of you, my darling — and then I forgot myself and my 
better purposes, and resolved to kill him. 

“He escaped death by a half-miracle. It was not skill that saved 
him, but desperate hardihood. In order to kill me he boldly faced 
almost certain death, and in passing his sword through my arm, he 
threw up my point and escaped with a scratch. 

“You have heard that Wailes and I chased some thieves out of 
Beechwood grounds and into this lane. We were armed with the 
swords, and they were left out here in the lane when we took the 
wounded Frenchman in. I returned for the weapons, found one, and 
met Radcliffe here armed with the other. It looked like the decree 
of fate. 

“And now he is gone; he is in France, and will not return. I 
have never believed it possible that you could marry him, and I have 
dreamed that you might some day marry me. Sybil, I will not distress 
you by pressing an unwelcome suit. I know I am not worthy of you 
— you, so good, and I so rude and wicked. But if you would allow 
me to love you, and would continue to humanise me by your gentle 
admonitions, perhaps—in time— you would forget that I was an 
American that could not talk good English —” 

“T never said that!” interrupted Sybil. 

“Did you not? Well, Mabel did.” 

“ Mabel?” 

“Mabel Grahame. Don’t you know? She is my cousin.” 

“ Ah!” said Sybil, coldly. 

“And she will be nearer still to me, I hope ; for I intend her to 
marry my dear friend Wailes. Oh, Sybil! I was afraid you might 
like him ; he is so gallant a fellow.” 

“T do like him,” said Sybil, spitefully. 

“Ah! but I meant—love. Oh, Sybil, it will be terrible to put the 
broad ocean between you and me! But I am resolved ; if you tell 
me you cannot love me —” 

“T am not falling out, Mr. Clinton! You need not hold me.” 

“ Forgive me ; I did not know what I was doing.” 

“Mr. Clinton, I think you are deceiving yourself. I think you 
really love Another —” 

“ Sybil!” 

“JT mean grouse-pie. Behave, sir! How dare you squeeze my 
poor arm! There, you may love me—till your arm gets well ; and 
I’ll— ask Papa if I may — love you a little!” 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THe Last ANOTHER. 


On the next day — alas! it is the last day — there was an impromptu 
dinner-party at Halidon. Mr. Dipperly did not officiate this time, 
42 
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as the banker had decided to have the feast very suddenly, and issued 
his invitations the same morning. Squire Merton and his daughters ; 
Mr. Clinton and Mr. Wailes, to escort Mrs. Dora Trumpley ; that is, 
to follow the Halidon carriage, which was sent for her. It was a busi- 
ness-dinner. Mr. Grippe had a communication to make, in which 
some of the guests were interested. The Squire was invited, because 
he was the “ friend of the family.” Before the feast was spread, Mrs. 
Wailes, Mrs. Trumpley and Mabel attended Mr. Grippe in the library, 
where the will was read and discussed. The effect upon Dora was 
precisely contrary to Mr. Grippe’s expectations. ~ Instead of being 
agitated, she was calmed by the assurance of her husband’s fidelity 
and affection. And this was due in great measure to Clinton’s 
judicious explanation of many mysteries, and the testimony of the 
old letters written to his mother from Maison Rouge. He had spent 
the morning in earnest debate with his aunt, and she was prepared 
for the confirmation afforded by the will. The burden of grief and 
mortification which she had endured twenty years, was all removed, 
and gave place to tender memories. The only sign of weakness she 
gave was in clinging to Mabel, who was present at this preliminary 
reading, at Dora’s urgent solicitation. 

“Do not leave me, darling,” she whispered, when they parted to 
dress for dinner ; “come with me to my room ; you and Edith both.” 

“My room is your room, Dora,” said Mrs. Wailes. “I was put 
over the South Terrace before we knew, or before Mr. Grippe knew of 
your existence.” — 

“We will be on either side of you, Aunt Dora,” said Mabel; “the 
three chambers are en suite.” 

“Tam only a guest, Edith,” replied Dora. “I have promised De 
Witt, Beechwood will be my home while I live. I could not bear to 
stay here. We will talk of this hereafter, Mabel; you will stay by 
me, will you not?” 

“Yes, while you are here. But I cannot live with you at Beech- 
wood.” 

“Why not?” said Dora, as they ascended the staircase. 

“ Because De Witt has engaged Another! ” 

The dinner was in progress when a new guest arrived, and threw 
the entire company into dire confusion. He had come by the late 
train from London. Mabel flew at him on his entrance, clung to his 
neck, laughing and crying, and beside herself for joy. Dora, who sat 
at Mr. Grippe’s right hand, greeted him warmly ; the ready tears that 
filled her eyes drawn forth by the contrast between Daisy’s comely 
husband, and the gray-haired parson, worn by years of toil in Black- 
friars. Room was made for him between his daughter and sister, and 
the great business of life was resumed. Clinton sat by Sybil, who 
exhorted him occasionally to remember the grouse-pie, and moderate 
his voracious appetite. He was still left-handed and helpless. 
Trumpley, who had not exchanged words with Mabel, sat at the end 
of the long table silent and grave. The sudden appearance of Mr, 
Grahame spoiled his appetite. 

The red Burgundy came in due time, but, warned by Clinton, Mr. 
‘Grippe did not mention the name. The American opened the door 
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for the egress of the ladies. One glass of wine followed, and then 
Mr. Merton proposed joining the better part of creation. The Squire 
was longing for the whist-table, and there had to be the conclave in 
the library first. 

Mr. Grahame had not seen Trump. He was the first to leave the 
dining-room, and when the entire company was assembled in the 
library, the Parson found himself opposite the handsome youth to 
whom he had offered so sore an affront the previous day. No chance 
to speak now; Mr. Grippe was spreading the will out before him, 
and clearing his throat for a preliminary speech. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “the paper I hold was en- 
trusted to my care by the writer the day before his death. It is his 
last will and testament. The provisions it contains are peculiar, and 
I never have been able to comply with them until now. To Mr. 
Harold Trumpley, I am under obligations that my entire fortune could 
not repay ; I owe my life and honor to him. And I have called 
you all here to aid me to discover the exact wishes of Mr. Trumpley 
as herein set forth, because the chief purpose of my life is to fulfill 
these wishes to the letter.” 

This was said with grave dignity, and Mr. Grippe proceeded to read 
the will. When it was finished, the banker requested Squire Merton 
to favor him with his opinion. 

“There can be but one opinion, Mr. Grippe,” said the Squire, 
promptly. “Mrs. Dora Lennox Trumpley inherits all and singular.” 

“I think not,” said Dora, gently. 

“Why not, Aunt Dora?” said Clinton. 

“ Because there was evidently a desire in my husband’s mind that 
the son of Edith Trumpley should inherit Halidon.” 

“That was my judgment, Madam,” said Mr. Grippe, “ until two or 
three days ago, when [ learned that you were living. The knowledge 
that Mr. Trumpley Wailes probably, nay, certainly as I thought, would 
inherit Halidon, hastened the formation of our partnership. I am 
glad to add,” he continued, bowing to Trump, “that the connexion is 
a great gain and comfort tome. Mr. Wailes has displayed the most 
remarkable abilities, and I do not know the man in England for whom 
I would exchange him.” 

“ There is a condition annexed to his inheritance,” said Mrs. Wailes ; 
“he must relinquish his father’s name —” 

“Which I will never do!” said Trump, speaking for the first time.- 

“Not for Halidon?” said Dora, looking with admiration at his 
kindling eyes. 

“ Not for all England!” 

“The difficulty is not insurmountable,” said Mr. Grippe. 

“T think it is,” said Clinton ; “my acquaintance with Wailes has 
been tolerably intimate of late, and of all the —” 

“ What?” said everybody, when he paused. 

“I was trying to find English words to express my meaning, but I 
can’t, the vocabulary is limited ; I must say it in American.” 

“Out with it!” said Trump. 

“ Well then, of all the obstinate, mule-headed suckers I ever met 
or read about, Wailes is the worst! Now, try your experiment, Mr. 
Grippe, and see if I am right.” 
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“T was going to suggest,” resumed Mr. Grippe, “that Mr. Wailes 
need not relinquish his name. He has only to add ‘ Oswald Trumpley’ 
to his present name —” 

“Which is to relinquish my birthright,” said Trumpley ; “I will 
certainly never do it. But there is a more serious obstacle still.” 

“ What is it?” said the banker. 

“ My uncle has twice stated there in forcible terms his desire that 
Aunt Dora should inherit positively. The reference to the heirs of 
my mother is only a provision against a contingency that has not 
arisen. Aunt Dora lives, and her title is unimpeachable. But if she 
had died, I could not inherit Halidon.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Mr. Grippe. 

“Because Mrs. Harold Trumpley has nearer kindred than I. If 
she should die intestate, her property would go to Mr. Clinton, and 
—and Another.” 

“Yoicks!” said Squire Mat, “the boy has put us on the true scent. 
My dear Mrs. Trumpley, let us settle this at once, and get to the 
whist-table. Make your will, leaving the property to Clinton and 
Another. If Clinton has a grain of sense”— and the Squire winked 
furiously —“ there won’t be Another long; there will be only One. 
Ho, ho, ho!” 

“There is a serious obstacle in that direction also,” said Mabel, 
malignantly scowling at Sybil. “Mr. Clinton has his eye upon a dif- 
ferent Another.” 

“I'll have nothing to do with your confounded property!” said 
Clinton, in a rage. “There is no such thing as Another. Mrs. 
Wailes said so: did she not, Wailes?” 

Trump winced and remained silent. : 

“We shall have to postpone the consideration of the question, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Grippe, rising. “Ladies and gentlemen, will you 
oblige me by remaining at Halidon another day? We will resume 
the discussion to-morrow night, and in the meantime pray reflect upon 
the matter. Mrs. Wailes, will you please take the Squire’s arm and 
lead him to the drawing-room? He is dying for whist.” 

“ Mr. Clinton,” said Miss Lucy, catching his sound arm as he passed 
with Sybil ; “will you please excuse me, but I see such a striking 
resemblance.” 

“Where? What?” said Clinton, aghast. 

“Don’t you remember,” said Miss Lucy, her eye sailing into its 
accustomed corner; “don’t you remember when Papa was carving 
the goose at dinner, that he could not pull the skewer out of the wing ? 
And when you were sitting there, looking so sheepishly at Sybil, I 
thought—your arm being pinned down to your side—that you 
resembled that excellent fowl.” 

“ That is true, Sister,” said Sybil, delighted ; “the man is a regular 
goose!” 

“ And you are Another, dear,” said Lucy, sailing after Mrs. Wailes, 
while her eye came back. 

Mr. Grahame gave his arm to Dora, Mabel clinging to the other, 
and the trio marched after Miss Lucy. When the Parson had seated 
the ladies, he returned to the library. 
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Mr. Grippe was folding the will. Trump was standing at the 
window, looking out upon the terrace. Mr. Grahame approached and 
laid his hand on his shoulder. Trump turned, and seeing who it was, 
recoiled a step. 

“ Only a word, sir,” said Mr. Grahame. “ You will credit me when 
I tell you that I have not known a peaceful hour since I discovered 
my mistake.” 

“ T do not understand you,” said Trump, coldly. 

“Ah! you pain me. Youth should be forgiving. Do you nurse 
resentment against an old man who made a blunder so utterly ridicu- 
lous that I can hardly explain —” 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Grahame,” said ‘Trump, composedly, 
“there could be no mistake. Nothing has occurred since you so em- 
phatically declined my acquaintance to change our relations. I am 
not accustomed to compliments of that sort, and while I nurse no 
resentment, I beg to say that I accept your decision.” 

“And you can never forgive —” 

“There is nothing to forgive, sir. If there is—or if you think 
there is—I do most heartily forgive you ; but I am quite content to 
remain a stranger, for I cannot forget.” 

“T took you for Radcliffe Merton,” said Mr. Grahame ; “his card 
was on my desk, and I thought it was yours. If I had known you 
were Trumpley Wailes, the man who saved Mabel, do you think I 
could have spoken such words?” 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Grahame,” said Trump, as a flood of hap- 
piness swept over his soul, “and let me explain—” 

“T will hear nothing, sir,” said Mr. Grahame, sternly. “If you 
have apologies to make, you must make them to Another. Mabel! 
come here!” 

And she came. 

“Go out on the terrace with my friend, Mabel. Mr. Wailes, I will 
confirm whatever she says.” 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
Tue Trump-HoLper. 


Mr. Grahame entered the drawing-room and took the seat vacated 
by Mabel, and was soon engaged in earnest conversation with Dora. 
Mr. Clinton was playing whist, having stipulated that Sybil should 
shuffle, cut, deal, and arrange his cards for him. He was guilty of 
revokes and blunders that thoroughly exasperated the amiable Squire, 
who was his partner, and drew from him emphatic expostulations 
that would have been furious if Baby had not held him in check with 
uplifted finger; and as the good father slowly recognised the rela- 
tions subsisting betwixt Sybil and Clinton, he became more placid, 
winking violently at Lucy whenever Clinton made a new blunder. 

Mabel, rather surprised at her father’s summons, yet yielding 
prompt obedience, accepted Trumpley’s offered arm, and stepped out 
with him upon the terrace. Orion was just heaving his huge bulk 
above the horizon, and the stars in his belt and scabbard glittered in 
the eastern sky. 
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Mr. Grippe put away the will. He hobbled to the door of the 
drawing-room, and found all his guests enjoying themselves. Then 
he hobbled to the terrace door, which was ajar ; Trump and Mabel 
were promenading. Mr. Grippe hobbled round to the oriel window 
jutting out upon the terrace, and hidden by the heavy curtains, he 
seated himself there and peeped feloniously. 

“T have not seen Mademoiselle,” said Wailes, after he had counted 
the steps from one end of the terrace to the other: there were 
eighteen. 

“ Heloise went to Paris this morning,” answered Mabel. “Sir 
Henry Walton pressed her so earnestly that Mr. Grippe consented. 
Lady Walton and Algernon were here too, and joined in the plea.” 

“ Algernon?” said Trump, jealously. “That is the young gentle- 
man who took you down to dinner that time?” 

“What time?” said Mabel, innocently. 

“Oh, you know well enough,” said Wailes ; “he was quite devoted 
teo. I thought his glances would melt the heart of a stone.” 

“ Alas!” replied Mabel, “it did not last. When the omedette souf- 
filée came in, his glances and his heart centered on that ; and now he 
is dying for Heloise.” 

“And you have not told me why you fled from Rose Cottage,” 
said Trump, suddenly. “Do you knowI have been tortured with 
the apprehension that I drove you away.” 

“T told Mrs. Wailes — did she not tell you?” 

“ Not a word.” . 

“Why did you look so—so ill-natured to-night?” said Mabel. 
“You bowed so elaborately when I came in that I thought I must 
have offended you again.” 

“ Again?” 

“Yes. Were you not offended when I passed you in the station 
at Gloucester, and when I met you in the cathedral ?” 

“Offended?” answered Trump. “No; I was bewildered, mor- 
tified, wounded ; yet I was sure you had a reason. Will you tell me 
now?” 

“On the morning after you saved me from drowning, and while I 
was thinking how I could best show my gratitude to you, the servant 
brought a letter. It was addressed to Radcliffe Merton, and I 
thought you were he.” 

“Ha!” said Wailes, “what fatality has made that man my evil 
genius! Your father drove me from his house yesterday, having 
made the same mistake.” 

“T had heard of this bad man, and the history of his bad parents, 
and my father had charged me to avoid all intercourse with him at 
any risk. So when I thought you were he — oh, how cruel !—I fled. 
I did not tell Mr. Grippe ; I did not tell any one, not even my dear 
father, about my accident until I discovered my mistake at the dinner 
that evening ; and then you fled. 

“What were you doing at Blackfriars? ”— suddenly. 

“T went to ask Mr. Grahame’s consent to —” 

“Do you know why I called for you when Merton was carrying me 
away?” she said, interrupting him. “I thought you had rescued me 
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from death once, and to be held down by that villain’s hands was 
worse than death. Somehow, I thought you would hear me.” 

Trump had her hand in his by this time, and was almost crush- 
ing it. 

ee Hear you! Oh, Mabel! I have heard your voice crying ‘Save 
me!’ constantly since the day I drew you out upon the bank. At night 
and in the daytime, in the thronged city and on the roadside, in the 
quiet lanes and on the rough waters of the Channel, always, every- 
where, I heard you; and while you repulsed me, as you did at the 
cathedral, I still heard you, and longed to fly to you. At the dinner 
that terrible night I caught just one blessed glance from your dear 
eyes which told me the barriers between us were gone, and when I 
saw you again it was here, here,”—- and he stamped upon the terrace 
—‘“and Clinton was kissing your hand—this hand!” and he 
imitated Clinton’s example on the spot. “Then I went away; I had 
to go, and I did not care to come back again. If I could not love 
you, could not devote my life to you, I could not find any prize in 
the present life worth a contest. How long the assurance that I had 
found you only to lose you again, oppressed my soul! But the other 
night Clinton told me of his kinship and of Sybil, and once more I 
could kiss this little curl, which I stole from you, poor child! when 
you were swooning —” 

“T saw you, sir,” said Mabel, turning the violets up to him, with a 
dewdrop on each, glittering like diamonds in the starlight. Trump 
put them both on his moustache. 

“ And you have known, Mabel, all this time that I loved you, and 
could never love any other —” 

“T heard you say so,” answered she, softly, “when I was uncon- 
scious that day.” 

“And you have been willing that I should love you all the time?” 

“No, no!” she said, with a shudder; “while I thought you were 
Merton, I was in deep distress, but I could not help remembering 
how brave and kind you were. I knew you—might love me if we 
met, and I did not dare to let you speak to me when I saw you in 
the cathedral ; because I was afraid that while you talked to me I 
would forget who you were. I was more ready to think of your great 
service than of your evil reputation. Oh, how could I look at you 
and believe such things ! 

“T wrote everything to father two days ago. I told him of the 
railway accident, which I had concealed from him until then. Poor 
Father! Oh, Mr. Wailes! you do not know how noble, how self- 
denying, how tender and loving he is. When I came here, leaving 
him alone in dismal Blackfriars, what do you suppose induced him to 
let me come?” 

“T cannot understand it,” said Trump, gazing with rapture at the 
violets looking at him so trustfully, and trying to believe them while 
they said she loved him. “ How any sane man who had the right to 
keep you would ever consent to part from you, passes my compre- 
hension.” 

“ Well, I will tell you ; let us sit down here.” 

Mr. Harold Trumpley, in some of his oriental wanderings, had 
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found two sofas made of bamboo twisted into a hundred folds by 
Japanese fingers, but holding two people very comfortably if they 
would sit close. These were placed at either end of the terrace, and 
the young people seemed to think they were large enough. Somehow 
in taking the seat Trump’s arm got pinned between the back of the 
sofa and Mabel’s belt. 

“Father has a poor pensioner,” she began, never dreaming of 
Trump’s imprisoned arm, “named Kirby —” 

Trump started, straightening his arm out, and then unconsciously 
bending it. 

“ Excuse me,” he said. ‘Go on.” 

“Well, poor old Kirby has been a great sufferer for many years ; 
he has no lungs whatever.” 

“No,” said Trump ; “I should think not. I saw him, I suspect.” 

“Did you? Ah, then I know your kind heart would pity him. 
Poor Kirby! What did he say to you? and what did you do for him?” 

“TI cannot remember the exact conversation,” said Trump, blushing 
safely under the stars. “We parted suddenly. Ah, my darling, I 
was thinking of you!” 

“Well, poor Kirby was in great distress. Our money was all gone; 
none to come until next quarter-day, and then only a pittance. We 
would not borrow or incur debts, and I happened to see Mr. Grippe’s 
advertisement for a companion for Heloise, offering fifty guineas a 
year.” 

“Yes,” said Trump, bending his arm a little more. 

“It sounded like a fortune to us ; it would buy so many delicacies 
for poor old Kirby’s declining years. And so when I pleaded with 
Father for Kirby’s sake, he consented. If it had not been for Kirby, 
you would not have risked your life to save mine — twice, twice!” 

Trump’s arm was a perfect semicircle now, and Mabel was so close 
to him that another person might easily have found room on the 
narrow sofa. She did not appear to know it though. 

“If I live,” said Trump, fervently, “to revisit Blackfriars, I will 
hunt up that gin-soaked old vagabond and feast him like a prince! 
I spoke roughly to him, my darling. My own Mabel, you have not 
said yet you loved me.” 

“ Never mind the vagabonds ; it is Kirby you must help, for Kirby 
sent me to you!” 

“Yes,” said Trump, deceitfully, “ Kirby too.” 

Mr. Grippe was making frantic efforts to dance a three-legged 
dance without shaking the curtains—one sound leg, one defective 
leg, and his cane. The problem of the Halidon succession was being 
rapidly solved. From the drawing-room came the Squire’s voice, 
roaring like Homer’s Stentor, passing through walls and doors, and 
startling the couple on the terrace. 

“Who the devil has got the Odd Trump?” 

And while Mabel nestled closer to him, and while Grippe persisted 
in his saltatory efforts, she whispered — 

“T think 7 have!” 

And Trumpley stopped her mouth. 


FINIS. 
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THREE OF SHAKSPEARE’S MERRY MEN. 


AUTOLYCUS, THE ROGUE. 


T is a long leap from the joyous jester Feste to Autolycus, “ that 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles” ; but I choose him next, for 
the sake of contrast. Some may even deny the propriety of giving 
him a place among the fools and jesters of Shakspeare ; but the songs 
he sings and the wit he utters are witnesses to the truth that he was 
intended to fill that position in this play, while the Clown introduced, 
whom Autolycus so easily fleeces, is but a country booby. We must 
e’en take them together, and remember that the master-mind has 
assigned to the roguish pedler the functions of mirth-making and 
jollity which belong to the Shakspearean jester, and to the victim of 
his cunning the functions of guilelessness and foolish confidence 
which are proper to the clown of the rustic type. It is the business 
of cheater and clown so common in the old plays. 

Autolycus himself tells us where he got his name from. The first 
Autolycus, in honor of whom his father named him, was that thieving 
son of Hermes, who so successfully altered the marks of other men’s 
cattle after he had stolen them, until he was outwitted by Sisyphos, 
who marked his under the feet with the antique Sigma, which was 
indeed but the natural shape of the hoof. 

Autolycus does not appear in the play until the second scene of the 
fourth act. There is no need, therefore, to pass the incidents of the 
play in review. It is enough to state that sweet Perdita, the child of 
the jealous Leontes and the wronged Hermione, had been exposed on 
the desert sea-coast of Bohemia (which, being the poetical Bohemia, 
and not that of geography and history, is entitled to a sea-coast) 
sixteen years before ; that she had been found and taken up and 
reared by a shepherd as his daughter, and was “ now grown in grace 
equal with wond’ring.” The clown, with whom Autolycus is soon to 
come into contact, is the son of this shepherd, and has already uttered 
admirable things on that stormy seaside where Perdita was found. 
But that is sixteen years back, and we must keep our eyes and ears 
fairly open to the present, with such a pilferer as Autolycus at hand. 
Polixenes, the king of Bohemia, for whom the good Camillo had left 
the court of Leontes and his beloved Sicily, when both of them had 
cause to dread the mad wrath of that jealous king, was now distressed 
concerning the conduct of his son, Prince Florizel, having learned by 
secret intelligence that he haunted the house of Perdita’s reputed 
father. The scene preceding the first appearance of Autolycus intro- 
duces to us an anxious conference between Polixenes and Camillo in 
the palace, which ends in their resolving to disguise themselves and 
proceed to the shepherd’s house to investigate the matter. 

This brings us to the Rogue. By his own account he has been at 
one time in the service of Prince Florizel, and worn “ three-pile,” that 
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is, very rich velvet ; but having dishonored that service by some ras- 
cality, he had been whipped out of the court, had passed through 
several grades of degradation, at last marrying a tinker’s wife and 
turning to thievery. 

He comes before us for the first time very ragged, but singing gaily, 
on the road near the shepherd’s cottage. ‘This is the song he sings: 


When daffodils begin to peer,— 
With, heigh! the doxy over the dale,— 
Why, then comes in the sweet o’ th’ year; 
For the red blood reigns in the Winter’s pale. 


The white sheet bleaching on the hedge,— 

With, hey! the sweet birds, O, how they sing !— 
Doth set my pugging tooth on edge ; 

For a quart of ale is a dish for a king. 


The lark, that tirra-lirra chants,— 

With heigh! with heigh! the thrush and the jay :— 
Are Summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay. 


In the midst of this gay gypsy song, full of the freshness and vigor of 
out-door life, the daily tramp, and the sweet sights and sounds of 
nature, but, alas! at the same time hinting of thefts from the hedge, 
ale falsely procured, and other gypsy offences against morality, not to 
be dwelt upon here, but which to those who recollect Partridge’s 
scrape in the gypsy-camp, as narrated by Fielding, will be evident 
enough: in the midst of these fine reminiscences suggested by the 
words of his song, there occurs to Autolycus the recollection that he 
once served Prince Florizel and was arrayed in the best, but is now 
out of service. He does not repine at this, however, but sings: 


But shall I mourn for that, my dear? 
The pale moon shines by night: 
And when I wander here and there, 

I then do most go right. 


If tinkers op | have leave to live, 
e 


And bear the sow-skin bowjet ; 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the stocks avouch it. 


He declares his traffic to be the sheets filched from the hedge. The 
lower walks of the sons of Night are his: he steals and cheats, but 
does not venture on open robbery. As he says, “Gallows and knock 
are too powerful on the highway: beating and hanging are terrors to 
me ; for the life to come, I sleep out the thought of it.” 

At this point of his soliloquy, he spies the clown in the distance, 
cries, “ A prize! a prize!” and lies grovelling on the ground, ready 
to tell a tale of woe when the rustic comes up to where he grovels and 
groans. The clown comes on, talking to himself, and busily calcu- 
lating the probable proceeds of the sheep-shearing and the purchases 
he is to make for that festival. Thus he soliloquises: 

“Let me see.— Every ‘leven wether tods ; every tod [a tod was 
twenty-eight pounds of wool] yields — pound and odd shilling: fifteen 
hundred shorn,— what comes the wool to? I cannot do’t without 
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compters. Let me see; what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 
feast? Three pound of sugar; five pound of currants; rice,— 
what will this sister of mine do with rice? But my father hath 
made her mistress of the feast, and she lays it on. She hath made 
me four-and-twenty nosegays for the shearers: three-man songmen 
all [all able to take part in madrigals for three voices. Music was 
much cultivated in England in those days, and the German traveller, 
Hentzner, highly praises the skill of the English in music.], and very 
good ones, but they are most of them means [tenor-singers] and 
bases. But one Puritan amongst them, and he sings psalms to horn- 
pipes. [Could Shakspeare have had the elder Milton in his mind ? 
He was certainly eminent as a composer and musician, and he was a 
staunch Puritan.*] I must have saffron to color the warden pies 





* John Milton, the Scrivener, lived in Bread street, not far from the famous Mermaid Tavern, and 
might probably enough have had some acquaintance with the wits who made that place one of their 
chief resorts, He was a man of no small culture, and had considerable reputation for his skill in 
music. Masson, in his Life 2f ¥ohn Milton and History of his Time, says that ‘in a collection 
of madrigals which was published in 1601, and long after retained its celebrity. he is found associated 
as a con‘ributor with twenty-one of the first English composers then living. The volume consists of 
twenty-five madrigals, entitled The Triumphes of Oriana, each composed for five or six voices, but 
all originally intended to be sung at one entertai in pli t to Queen Elizabeth, and 
perhaps in her presence. ‘Oriana’ was one of the Arcadian court-names for the aged virgin, and 
the notion of getting up the madrigals had originated with the Earl of Nottingham. Thomas Morley, 
whose compositions are still in repute, edited the collection, and among the contributors are Ellis 
Gibbons, John Wilbye. Thomas Weelks, and John Bennet. Milton’s madrigal is the eighteenth in 
the series ; and its admission proves that he was at that time — seven years before his son was born— 
well known in musical circles. Nor had he since then forsworn his favorite art. An organ and other 
instruments were part of the furniture in the house in Bread-street, and much of his spare time was 
given to musical study. Not to speak of compositions of his not now to be recovered—among which, 
according to Aubrey and Philips, the most notable was an ‘Jn Nomine, in forty parts,’ presented by 
him to a Polish prince, and acknowledged by the gift of a gold chain and medal — we trace his hand 
here and there in the preserved music of the time. Inthe 7eares and Lamentations of a Sorrowful 
Soule — published in 1614 by Sir William Leighton Knight. one of his Majesty’s Honorable Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners, and consisting of dolorous sacred songs, both words and music, after a fashion 
then much in vogue — Milton appears along with Byrd, Bull. Dowland, Orlando Gibbons, Wilbye, 
Ford, and other ‘famous artists,’ as the editor styles them, ‘ of that sublime profession.’ Three of the 
* Lamentations’ are to Milton’s music. Again, in Thomas Ravenscroft’s compendium of church-music 
published in 1621 under the title of 7ze Whole Book of Psalmes, with the Hymns Evangelicall and 
Songs Spiritual, composed into four parts by sundry authors to such severall tunes as have beene 
and are usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales,Germany, Italy, France, and the Netherlands, 
Milton’s name figures along with those of other masters, living and dead, including Tallis, Dowland, 
Morley. Bennet, and Ravenscroft himself. The airs in this collection harmonised by Milton are the 
two known in books of posimody as Norwich and York tunes; and of the whole Hundred and Fifty 
Psalms printed in the o!d collection after the version of Sternhold and Hopkins Ravenscroft has fitted 
six, viz, Psalms V. XXVIII, LV., LXVI., CII. and CXXXVIII.. to the tunes so harmonised. 
From that time forward we are to fancy that frequently, when the above psalms were sung in churches 
in London or elsewhere, it was to music composed by the father of the poet Milton. Norwich and 
York are still familiar tunes, ‘The tenor part of York tune,’ according to Sir John Hawkins, was so 
well known in his days that ‘ within memory half the nurses in England were used to sing it by way 
of lullaby,’ and the chimes of many country churches had ‘ played it six or eight times in four-and- 
twenty hours from time immemorial.’ And so, apart from all that he has given us through his son, 
there yet rests in the air of Britain capable of being set loose wherever church-bells send their chimes 
over English earth, or voices are raised in sacred concert round an English or Scottish fireside, some 
portion of the soul of that admirable man and his love of sweet sounds.” 

Further on Mr. Masson gives the words of the elder Milton’s madrigal :— 


“Fair Oriana, in the morn, 
Before the day was born, 
With velvet steps on ground, 
Which made nor print nor sound, 
Would see her nymphs abed, 
What lives those ladies led: 
The roses blushing said, 
*O, stay, thou shepherd maid ;’ 
And, on a sudden, all 
They rose and heard her call. 
Then sang those shepherds and nymphs of Diana, 
* Long live fair Oriana, long live fair Oriana !’”’ 


Surely a sweet madrigal ! and one likely enough to make Shakspeare think of the Puritan composer 
and singer, when conceiving a gathering of shepherds and shepherd maidens over whom was to preside 
a princess in disguise. The volume of madrigals was published in 1601, and all the evidence hitherto 
gathered in regard to the time of Shakspeare’s production of Winter’s Zale, points to its having been 
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[made of the warden pear]; mace,— dates,— none ; that’s out of my 
note ; nutmegs, seven ; a race or two of ginger, but that I may beg ; 
four pound of prunes, and as many of raisins 0’ th’ sun.” 

At this point of his itemising, Autolycus, hugging the ground, groans 
out, “O, that ever I was born!” “I’ th’ name of me—!” exclaims 
the clown. 


‘ Autolycus. O, help me, help me! pluck but off these rags; and then, death, 
eath ! 

Clown. Alack, poor soul! thou hast need of more rags to lay on thee, rather 
than have these off. 

Autolycus. O, sir, the loathsomeness of them offends me more than the stripes 
I have receiv’d ; which are mighty ones, and millions. 

Clown. Alas, poor man! a million of beating may come to a great matter. 

Autolycus. 1am robb’d, sir, and beaten ; my money and apparel ta’en from me, 
and these detestable things put upon me. 

Clown. What, by a horseman, or a footman? 

Autolycus. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clown. Indeed, he should be a footman, by the garments he hath left with thee : 
if this be a horseman’s coat, it hath seen very hot service. Lend me thy hand, I’ll 
help thee : come, lend me thy hand. 


He now helps him up, Autolycus pretending to be still stiff and 
sore, and to be scarcely able to rise. 


Autolycus. O, good sir, tenderly, —oh! 

Clown. Alas, poor soul ! 

Autolycus. O, good sir, softly, good sir: I fear, sir, my shoulder-blade is out. 

Clown. How now? canst stand? 

Autolycus. Softly, dear sir; [ picks his pocket] good sir, softly : you ha’ done me 
a charitable office. 

Clown. Dost lack any money? I have a little money for thee. 

Autolycus. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, sir: I have a kinsman not 
past three-quarters of a mile hence, unto whom I was going: I shall there have 
money, or anything I want. Offer me no money, I pray you; that kills my heart. 

Clown. hat manner of fellow was he that robb’d you? 

Autolycus. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go about with trowle-my-dames 
[that is, to be in attendance upon great ladies, when they played in the galleries a 
game which seems to have resembled the various modern games depending on the 
skill with which balls can be rolled (or ¢row/ed) into holes made to receive them.] 
I knew him once a servant of the Prince ; I cannot tell, good sir, for which of his 
virtues it was, but he was certainly whipp’d out of the Court. 





first played it 1611; it was probably written not long before that time. No doubt Shakspeare had 
heard a Bread-street concert in which the Puritan musician had himself made one of the voices which 
sang his own madrigal. It we “om some such occurrence to have impressed the image of the 
worthy psalm-singer, who could also make ae music, vividly upon Shakspeare’s mind while he 
was composing Winter’s Tale, the incident probably took place in the latter part of 1610, when the 
future author of Comus and secretary to Cromwell the Lord Protector was a little fellow of two years 
of age, beautiful enough to have charmed the great dramatist, had his father brought him with him to 
the place of gathering. It may have been the sight of this beautiful boy, reminding the poet of his 
own little Hamnet, whom God had taken to himself fourteen years before, which suggested those 
touching scenes in which the young prince Mamillius figures, relieving with their pathos of child- 
innocence and grief and early death the fierce passion and injustice which make the early acts of this 
play so painful. 
Touching the above madrigal and name ‘‘ Oriana,” it is curious that Ben Jonson applied the same 
name to Anne of Denmark, James I,’s queen, when on Midsummer Day, 1603, she reached Altho: 
on her ess towards Windsor Castle, and was there entertained by the Masque of the Fairies in 
the noble park of that place. Queen Mab instructs her elves:— 
“And whilst some do hop the rin 
Some shall play, while some shall sing, 
Oriana’s welcoming.” — 


and the Song to the Queen ends — 
“* Long live Oriana 
T’exceed (whom she succeeds) our late Diana!"’ 
“ Diana” of course being Queen Elizabeth. 
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Clown. His vices, you would say; there’s no virtue whipp’d out of the Court: 
they cherish it, to make it stay there ; and yet it will no more but abide. 

Autolycus. Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man well: he hath been since 
an ape-bearer ; then a process-server, a bailiff ; then he compass’d a motion of the 
Prodigal Son, and married a tinker’s wife within a mile where my land and living 
lies ; and, having flown over many knavish professions, he settled only in rogue : 
some call him Autolycus. 

Clown. Out upon him! Prig, for my life, prig: he haunts wakes, fairs, and 
bear-baitings. 

Autolycus. Very true, sit; he, sir, he ; that’s the rogue that put me into this 
apparel. 

Clown. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia: if you had but look’d big, 
and spit at him, he’d have run. 

Autolycus. 1 must corffess to you, sir, I am no fighter: I am false of heart that 
way ; and that he knew, I warrant him. 

Clown. How do you now? 

Autolycus. Sweet sir, much better than I was; I can stand, and walk: I will 
even take my leave of you, and pace softly towards my kinsman’s. 

Clown. Shall I bring thee on the way? 

Autolycus. No, good-fac’d sir; no, sweet sir. 

Clown. Then fare thee well: I must go buy spices for our sheep-shearing. 

Autolycus. Prosper you, sweet sir! [xt Clown,] Your purse is not hot 
enough to purchase your spice. I’ll be with you at your sheep-shearing, too. If I 
make not this cheat bring out another, and the shearers prove sheep, let me be un- 
roll’d, and my name put in the book of virtue ! 

[Sings : ] Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a. 


I have given the whole passage, because I wished the reader to 
take in the entire scene of clever rascality on the one side, and good- 
natured simplicity on the other, at one glance. It is a master’s pic- 
ture of what was the frequent experience of any traveller in England 
at that day. The old plays, collected by Dodsley and others, are full 
of similar scenes ; and Paul Hentzner, the German who visited England 
in 1598, makes mention of the remarkable number of thieves in the 
country, and seems to regard thievery on land and piracy on the high 
seas as a striking trait of the English race. 

In this passage, too, we have Autolycus’s biography given in outline 
by himself, with an effrontery and shamelessness the very audacity of 
which makes those base traits really humorous. The clown adds to 
the man’s self-portraiture the trait of cowardice, speaking apparently 
on the warrant of the scamp’s general reputation. We see, too, that 
the rogue’s method of cajolery includes a large use of flattery, and 
especially the flattery of a deferential manner. His oft-repeated 
“good sir” and “sweet sir,” his “dear sir” and “good-fac’d sir,” 
would have lulled any suspicion of the clown’s, had any come into 
that simple-minded fellow’s brains. The oily readiness with which 
these phrases glide from Autolycus’s tongue, shows that he had 
divined the magical virtues of flattery long before Sterne penned his 
eulogium on it. 

The success of this adventure makes him greedy of yet greater 
gains from simplicity ; and not satisfied with having eased the young 
shepherd of his money, he promises himself to attend the sheep- 
shearing festival, and fleece the country bumpkins there. 

The next scene takes us to the shepherd’s cottage, where sweet love- 
discourse is going on between Perdita and Prince Florizel, the latter 
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being in his disguise as a “swain,” while to Perdita he has made 
known his true rank. Soon after Polixenes and Camillo enter in 
disguise, accompanying the old shepherd and his son, the clown, 
Mopsa and Dorcas, two shepherdesses, and others of the sheep- 
shearing party. The absurd Mopsa of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia 
seems to have suggested the name, if not the character, of Shaks- 
peare’s, 

It is in the colloquy that follows that Perdita utters such philo- 
sophical poetry about flowers, that she is generally associated in 
our memories with — 

daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! 


But we cannot tarry, even to look on while shepherds and shepherd- 
esses are dancing, until our rogue is announced, which presently 
happens. In comes a servant, crying out with open mouth and wide- 
staring eyes :— 


O master, if you did but hear the pedler at the door, you would never dance 
after a tabor and pipe; no, the bagpipe could’not move you: he sings several 
tunes faster than you’ll tell money ; he utters them as he had eaten ballads, and all 
men’s ears grew to his tunes, 

Clown. He could never come better: he shall come in: I love a ballad but 
even too well, if it be doleful matter merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing 
indeed, and sung lamentably. 


The servant goes on with an enthusiastic description of the pedler’s 
songs, which he describes as marvellously dainty and delicate. The 
clown asks if he has any fine wares for sale, to which the servant 
replies with an equally enthusiastic account of his goods and his style 
of recommending them. His master bids him bring in the pedler, 
with special instructions that he shall approach singing. Perdita 
says, “ Forewarn him, that he use no scurrilous word in’s tunes”; 
on which the clown remarks, very justly, if we may judge from the 
literature of the period: “ You have of these pedlers that have more 
in them than you'd think, sister.” 

And now Autolycus enters, singing — 


Lawn, as white as driven snow; 

Cyprus, black as e’er was crow; 

Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 

Masks for faces, and for noses ; 

Bugle-bracelet, necklace amber ; 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber ; 

Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 

For my lads to give their dears ; 

Pins, and poking sticks of steel, 

What maids lack from head to heel : 
Come, buy of me, come; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry. Come, buy. 
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Shakspeare seems to have had in.his mind here the talk of the pedler 
in John Heywood’s “ Playe called the Four PP. A newe anda very 
mery Enterlude of A Palmer, A Pardoner, A Potycary, A Pedler,” 
printed some time before 1547. The Poticary asks : “ What the devyll 
hast thou there at thy back?” To which the Pedler answers — 


What dost thou nat knowe, that every Pedler 

In all kinde of trifies must be a medler? 

Specyally in women’s tryflinges ; 

Those use we cheefly above all thynges. 

Which thyngs to se, yf ye be disposed, 

Beholde what ware here ‘is disclosed ; 

This gere sheweth itself in suche bewte, 

That eche man thynketh it saith come bye me. 

Loke were yourself can lyke to be chooser, 

Yourselfe shall make pryce, though I be a looser, 
* * * * * * + 

Who liveth in love, and love wolde wynne, 

Even at this packe he must begynne. 

Wherin is ryght many a proper token, 

Of which by name parte shal be spoken: 

Gloves, pynnes, combes, glasses unspottyd, 

Pomanders, hookes, and lasses knotted ; 

Broches, rynges, and all manner of bedes: 

Laces rounde and flat for women’s hedes : 

Nedyls, threde, thymbell, shers, and all such knackes, 

Where lovers be, no such thynges lacks : 

Sypers, swathbonds, rybandes, and sleve laces, 

Gyrdyls, knives, purses, and pyncaces. 


The “sypers” is the “cyprus, black as e’er was crow” of which 


Autolycus sings. Dodsley explains it to be “thin stuff of which 
women’s veils were made”; and I think I remember hearing ladies 
speak of “ Cyprus lawn” in my younger days. 

The Pardoner asks if he can tell what it is that makes women take 
so long to dress, to which the Pedler replies :— 


Forsoth, women have ‘many lettes, 

And they be masked in many nettes: 

As frontlettes, fyllettes, partlettes, and bracelettes ; 

And then theyr bonettes and theyr poynettes 

By these lettes and nettes, the lette [hindrance] is suche ; 
That spede is small, whan haste is muche. 


But to return to Autolycus: when he has sung his song, the clown 
declares: “ If I were not in loveywith Mopsa, thou should’st take no 
money of me: but being enthrall’d as I am, it will also be the 
bondage of certain ribands and gloves.” Quoth Mopsa: “I was 
promis’d them against the feast; but they come not too late now.’ 
Jealous Dorcas makes an invidious insinuation at the sight of Mopsa’s 
good fortune, which provokes as bitter a retort ; and there is a pretty 
quarrel brewing, when the clown interposes with strong remonstrances 
against such unruly conduct. And now we hear again of that roguery 
of Autolycus’s on the highway, and see with what an unabashed front 
he hears it spoken of. Mopsa gives over bandying reproaches with 
Dorcas, and reminds her admirer of his promises :-— 


Come, you promis’d me a tawdry lace [lace from St. Audrey’s Fair], and a pair 
of sweet gloves. 
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Clown. Wave I not told thee how I was cozen’d by the way, and lost all my 
money ? 

pe [with brazen impudence, but putting on an air of great simplicity]. 
And, indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad ; therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clown. Fear not thou, man; thou shalt lose nothing here. 

Autolycus. hope so, sir; for I have about me many parcels of charge. 

Clown. What hast here? ballads? 

Mopsa. Pray now, buy some ; I love a ballad in print, o’ life ; for then we are 
sure they are true. 


He shows them ballads of wonders, which stir their gaping admira- 
tion much as monstrous stories in modern newspapers excite wondering 
belief in the breasts of the many, in spite of the greatly boasted pro- 
gress of education: being “in print,” they are “sure they are true.” 
Now comes a “merry ballad.” Autolycus gives them his word for it 
that it is “a passing merry one, and goes to the tune of Zwo maids 
wooing a man: there's scarce a maid westward but she sings it; ’tis 
in request, I can tell you.” Mopsa and Dorcas, who “had the tune 
on’t a month ago,” insist on singing it in concert with Autolycus, as 
it is in three parts. 

Song. 
Autolycus. Get you hence, for I must go; 
Where it fits not you to know. 
Dorcas. Whither? 
Mopsa. O, whither? 
Dorcas. Whither? 
Mopsa. It becomes thy oath full well, 
Thou to me thy secrets tell: 
Dorcas. Me too, let me go thither. 


Mopsa. Or thou go’st to th’ grange or mill: 
Dorcas. Wf to either, thou dost ill. 
Autolycus. Neither. 
Dorcas. What, neither? 
Autolycus. Neither. 
Dorcas. Thou hast sworn my love to be; 
Mopsa. Thou hast sworn it more to me: 
Then, whither goest? say, whither? 


This song seems to have put the clown into admirable humor with 
both the shepherdesses. He has noticed meanwhile that his father 
and the strange gentlemen are engaged in serious talk, and so he 
wishes, like a discreet son, to withdraw his followers. “Come,” says 
he to Autolycus, “bring away thy pack after me. Wenches, I’ll buy 
for you both.— Pedler, let’s have the first choice.— Follow me, girls.” 
Autolycus follows him out, with a promise to himself, under breath, to 
fleece the rustic well, but with a gay song in his mouth :— 

Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a? 
Any silk, any thread, 
Any toys for your head, 
Of the new’st, and fin’st, fin’st wear-a? 
Come to the pedler ; 
Money’s a medlar, 
That doth utter all men’s ware-a. 


The dance of the three carters, the three shepherds, the three neat- 
herds, and the three swineherds, habited as satyrs, comes next, 
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announced by the servant with the same ecstasy of manner with 
which he had announced the arrival of Autolycus. 

Next comes the highly dramatic disclosure of the disguised king 
to his disguised son, with words, at first most harsh and cruel, launched 
at his son, his son’s love, and the old shepherd, but softened somewhat 
as he gazes on Perdita’s beauty. The king gone, Camillo counsels 
Florizel to flee with his love to Sicilia, visiting the court of Leontes 
under the pretext of having been sent by his father to greet him. 
While Camillo, Florizel, and Perdita talk aside, Autolycus enters and 
soliloquises on his luck :— 


Ha, ha! what a fool Honesty is! and Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman! I have sold all my trumpery; not a counterfeit stone, not a riband, 
glass, pomander, brooch, table-hook, ballad, knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, 
horn-ring, to keep my pack from fasting ; they throng who should buy first, as if 
my trinkets had been hallowed, and brought a benediction to the buyer: by which 
means I saw whose purse was best in picture ; and what I saw, to my good use I 
remember’d. My clown (who wants but something to be a reasonable man) grew so 
in love with the wenches’ song, that he would not stir his pettitoes till he had both 
tune and words; which so drew the rest of the herd to me that all their other 

I would have fil’d keys off that hung in chains: no 
hearing, no feeling, but my sir’s song, and admiring the nothing of it. So that, in 
this time of lethargy, I pick’d and cut most of their festival purses ; and had not 
the old man come in it with a whoobub [“ hubbub,” originally from “ whoop-up ”’] 
against his daughter and the King’s son, and scar’d my choughs from the chaff, I 
had not left a purse alive in the whole army. 


At this point in his triumphant summary of his deeds, embroidered 
with a splendid tracery of mixed metaphor, Camillo and the young 


pair come forward, still discussing their plans. Autolycus, alarmed, 
mutters to himself : “ If they have overheard me now,— why, hanging.”’ 
But Camillo reassures him, saying: “ How now, good fellow? why 
shak’st thou so? Fear not, man; here’s no harm intended to thee.” 


Autolycus. I ama poor fellow, sir. 

Camillo, Why, be so still ; here’s nobody will steal that from thee : yet, for the 
outside of thy poverty we must make an exchange : therefore, discase thee instantly 
(thou must think there’s a necessity in’t), and change garments with this gentleman. 
Though the pennyworth, on his side, be the worst, yet hold thee, there’s some boot. 
[Gives him his own cloak, or some rich garment, and not money, as is generally 
supposed. } 

Autolycus. 1 ama poor fellow, sir. [But having his wits thoroughly about him, 
and spying out at once prospect of further advantage in being cognisant of a court- 
secret, he adds under his breath :] I know ye well enough. 

Camillo, Nay, pr’ythee, dispatch: the gentleman is half flay’d already. 

Autolycus. Are you in earnest, sir >—[Aside] I smell the trick on’t. 

Florizel. Dispatch, I pr’ythee. [Probably offering money here.] 

Autolycus. [Putting on an air of great honesty.] Indeed I have had earnest ; 
but I cannot with conscience take it. 

Camillo. [In hot haste.] Unbuckle, unbuckle.—” 


The exchange of garments is made ; but, before I allow Autolycus 
to get out of sight of his pedler habiliments, now on the person of 
Prince Florizel, I wish the reader to remark how that great master of 
costume, custom, and character throughout European history, Sir 
Walter Scott, with his wonderful eye for the picturesque causing him 
to note all the striking features of olden times, has not failed to 
introduce to our view the pedler and his wares. In Kenilworth, the 
scene of which is laid in times when Shakspeare was the boy “ Sweet 


43 
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Will,” playing on Stratford streets, or beside the Avon, or in the 
neighboring woods, the hapless Countess of Leicester, mewed up by 
her ambitious lord at Cumnor Place, is reached by Tressilian’s mes- 
senger, Wayland Smith, in the disguise of a pedler. Throughout this 
incident, it is evident, that the great novelist had in his mind the pro- 
totype furnished by the great dramatist. The difference is that the 
pretended pedler in the playis a real thief, intent upon dishonest 
ends, while the pretended pedler in the romance is on a mission of 
benevolence, as he believes, and is a man of honor and generous 
instincts. Sir Walter’s description of the pedler, on his appearance at 
the public-house near Cumnor Place, may be repeated here in illus- 
tration of Shakspeare’s picture of Autolycus as pedler: 


A lively, bustling, arch fellow, whose pack and oaken ¢//-wand, studded duly 
with brass points, denoted him to be of Autolycus’s profession, occupied a good deal 
of the attention, and furnished much of the amusement, of the evening. The ped- 
lers of those days, it must be remembered, were men of far greater importance than 
the degenerate and degraded hawkers of our modern times. It was by means of 
these peripatetic venders that the country trade, in the finer manufactures used in 
female dress particularly, was almost entirely carried on ; and if a merchant of this 
description arrived at the dignity of travelling with a pack-horse, he was a person 
of no small consequence, and company for the most substantial yeoman or frank- 
lin whom he might meet in his wanderings. 


When Wayland Smith gets into the garden, where Countess Amy 
and Janet Foster are sitting in the old garden-house, it is Shakspeare’s 
Autolycus who helps him in carrying out the character,— an ana- 
chronism of Sir Walter’s worthy of Shakspeare himself, neither of these 
great masters of art being troubled with scruples on such points. 
“*T see two females in the old garden-house yonder,’ says Wayland 
to himself, ‘ but how to address them ?— Stay — Will Shakspeare, be 
my friend in need. I will give them a taste of Autolycus.’ He then 
sung with a good voice, and becoming audacity, the popular play- 
house ditty :— 

Lawn as white as driven snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was crow, 

Gloves as sweet as damask roses, 

Masks for faces and for noses.” 
I remind the reader of this passage, because I love to associate the 
two master artists of the English language and literature, the largest- 
souled men of the modern world. 

Now let us go back to Autolycus. The exchange of garments made, 
the lovers have set out for the seaside, intending to take ship for 
Sicilia. Camillo has gone with them to see them set sail, after which 
he will tell the King of their escape and persuade him to pursue 
them, hoping thus to see once more his native land. Upon their 
departure Autolycus discourses thus to himself: 


I understand the business ; I hear it. To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a 
nimble hand, is necessary for a cut-purse ; a good nose is requisite also, to smell 
out work for th’ other senses. I see this is the time that the unjust man doth 
thrive. What an exchange had this been without boot! what a boot is here with 
this exchange! Sure, the gods do this year connive at us, and we may do any 
thing extempore. The Prince himself is about a piece of iniquity; stealing away 
from his father, with his clog at his heels. If I thought it were a piece of honesty 
to acquaint the King withal, I would not do’t I hold it the more knavery to con- 
ceal it; and therein am I constant to my profession. 
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At this moment the old shepherd and his son appear, and the 
rogue mutters to himself, under breath: “Aside, aside ; here is more 
matter for a hot brain. Every lane’s end, every shop, church, session, 
hanging, yields a careful man work.” 

He overhears the two rustics consulting as to what is to be done in 
the present emergency, the younger advising his father to tell the 
king the secret of Perdita’s finding, and to show the things found 
with her. The old man is resolved to take his son’s counsel, and 
declares: “I will tell the King all, every word ; yea, and his son’s 
pranks too ; who, I may say, is no honest man neither to his father 
nor to me, to go about to make me the King’s brother-in-law.” 

In the midst of their confused discourse Autolycus comes forward 
to them, having plucked off his false beard, and apparently wearing 
some rich cloak, Camillo had given him by way of boot, over the 
homely garments of the Prince’s disguise as a “ swain,” for he appeals 
afterwards to his courtly “enfoldings” as evidence of his gentility. 
He immediately accosts them in lofty style :— 


How now, rustics ? whither are you bound ? 

Shepherd. To th’ palace, an it like your worship. 

Autolycus. Your affairs there? what? with whom? the condition of that fardel ? 
[pointing to the bundle the shepherd carries, containing the articles found with 
Perdita on the seashore] the place of your dwelling? your names? your ages? of 
what having, breeding? and anything that is fitting to be known, discover. 

Clown. We are but plain fellows, sir. 

Autolycus. A lie; you are rough and hairy! Let me have no lying: it becomes 
none but tradesmen, and they often give us soldiers the lie ; but we pay them for it 
with stamped coin, not stabbing steel ; therefore they do not give us the lie. 

Clown. Your worship had like to have given us one, if you had not taken your- 
self with the manner. 

Shepherd. Are you a courtier, an’t like you, sir? 

Autolycus. Whether it like me or no, I ama courtier. See’st thou not the air 
of the Court in these enfoldings? Hath not my gait in it the measure of the Court? 
Receives not thy nose Court-odor from me? Reflect I not on thy baseness Court- 
contempt? Think’st thou, for that I insinuate, or touze from thee thy business, I 
am therefore no courtier? I am courtier cap-a-pie ; and one that will either push 
en or pluck back thy business there: whereupon I command thee to open thy 
affair. 

Shepherd. My business, sir, is to the King. 

Autolycus. What advocate hast thou to him? 

Shepherd. 1 know not, an’t like you. 

Clown. Advocate’s the Court-word for a pheasant ; say you have none. 

Shepherd. None, sir; I have no pheasant, cock nor hen. 

Autolycus. How bless’d are we that are not simple men! 

’ Yet Nature might have made me as these are, 
Therefore I will not disdain. 

Clown. This cannot be but a great courtier. [Those, that thank God they are 
not as other men, making a mighty impression on the minds of the simple, in all 
ages. ] 

. Shepherd. UHis garments are rich, but he wears them not handsomely. [Which 
observation of the old man’s may be due to his larger experience of life ; but it may 
also be due to the efforts of Autolycus to keep his coarser vestments hidden under 
the rich “ enfoldings,” which I have surmised to have been received from Camillo.] 

Clown. He seems to be the more noble in being fantastical : a great man, I'll 
warrant: I know by the picking on’s teeth. 

Autolycus. The fardel there? what’s i’ the fardel? Wherefore that box? 

Shepherd. Sir, there lies such secrets in this fardel and box, which none must 
know but the King; and which he shall know within this hour, if I may come to 
th’ speech of him. 

Autolycus. Age, thou hast lost thy labor. 
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Shepherd. Why, sir? 

Autolycus. The King is not at the palace; he has gone aboard a new ship to 
purge melancholy, and air himself. For, if thou be’st capable of things serious, 
thou must know the King is full of grief. 

Shepherd. So’tis said, sir, about his son, that should have married a shepherd’s 
daughter. 

Autolycus. If that shepherd be not in hand-fast, let him fly ; the curses he shall 
have, the tortures he shall feel, will break the back of man, the heart of monster. 

Clown [terribly frightened]. Think you so, sir? 

Autolycus. Not he alone shall suffer what wit can make heavy, and vengeance 
bitter ; but those that are germane to him, though remov’d fifty times, shall all 
come under the hangman: which though it be great pity, yet it is necessary. An 
old sheep-whistling rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have his daughter come into 
grace! Some say he shall be ston’d; but that death is too soft for him, say I. 
Draw our throne into a sheep-cote! all deaths are too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clown. Has the old man e’er a son, sir, do you hear, an’t like you, sir ? 

Autolycus. He has a son, who shall be flay’d alive; then ’nointed over with 
honey, set on the head of a wasp’s nest ; then stand, till he be three quarters and a 
dram dead ; then recover’d again with aquavitz, or some other hot infusion ; then, 
raw as he is, and in the hottest day prognostication proclaims, shall he be set 
against a brick wall, the sun looking with a southwayd eye upon him, where he is 
to behold him with flies blown to death. But what talk we of these traitorly rascals, 
whose miseries are to be smil’d at, their offences being so capital? Tell me (for 
you seem to be honest plain men) what you have to the King: being something 
gently considered, I’ll bring you where he is aboard, tender your persons to his 
presence, whisper him in your behalfs: and, if it be in man, besides the King, to 
effect your suits, here is man shall do it. 


This speech, perhaps, furnishes us with the highest flight of our 
Rogue’s peculiar humor. He has a malicious joy in the agony of 
mind he is inflicting on these simple fellows, which is akin to Feste’s 
delight in teasing and gulling Malvolio, but which seems to me more 
malignant. So too, while Feste is simply charged by his mistress 
with “growing dishonest,” Autolycus is an arrant thief, and glories 
in his skill and cunning. He really shows an address and an un- 
scrupulous use of means, a clearness of vision, and Protean facility 
in taking on a new part, worthy of the most subtle and over-reaching 
diplomatist. His knowledge of court-life is extensive, and his re- 
marks upon it are keenly satrical. Neither his humor nor his wit are 
as genial and sweet-natured as are Feste’s ; but his is, perhaps, the 
abler mind, swifter in invention, more prolific of schemes, more direct 
in purpose. He seems to be equally versatile, but in a harder and 
more practical sphere. In this play, the poetical part of Shakspeare’s 
mind seems to be busy among the flowers, just as in Zwelfth Night it 
dallies with music, and in the Merchant of Venice with music and moon- 
light. Now, we find Feste making the sentimental music which the 
Duke loves and Viola agrees with him in praising ; and we find subor- 
dinate characters like Lorenzo and Jessica sharing with Portia in 
giving utterance to the beautiful bursts of poetry which music and 
moonlight have inspired, and in passing under the dominion of these 
enchanting spells, the most potent to charm our emotional nature. But 
no one ever dreams of associating Autolycus with Perdita’s flowers. 
He sings, but the songs he sings have nothing to do with true senti- 
ment. His animal spirits are high, and he is gay in the thick of his 
rogueries ; but, though we laugh a¢ his doings and sayings, we do not 
laugh with him. He is mere and thorough rogue, though a rogue of 
parts. He would have made an able Credit-Mobilier Congressman, and 
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a most successful carpet-bagger in the South. Yet Shakspeare, with 
his shrewd knowledge of the world and scorn for that conventional 
absurdity of “poetic justice” which belongs to false art, visits him 
with no retribution, and suffers him to pass out of the play unscathed. 
But we shall see that he does not leave our sight without expressing 
a regret that he had misused his abilities ; and the regret is entirely 
in keeping with his character, having no trace of troubled moral 
sense about it, but prompted solely by the conviction that his gains 
would be greater and a wider sphere would be open for his aspirations, 
were his character ‘unsullied and his past career safely out of view. 
The fellow is put before us from first to last as a scoundrel of high 
intellectual gifts, absolutely without scruple, and glorying so much in 
his knavery that he sees too late, how much mere worldly success has 
been debarred him by it, though his cunning has sufficed to keep him 
from being caught in his rascalities. 

The purpose he had in view of thoroughly alarming the rustics and 
getting them into his power, is accomplished. The clown urges his: 
father to offer him gold, to induce him to undertake their business ; 
the old man yields a ready consent ; Autolycus professes to be willing 
to bring them to the King and ensure their safety ; and they walk on 
before him, according to his bidding. Meanwhile, he lets us know 
his design, in the folldwing soliloquy : 

If I had a mind to be honest, I see Fortune would not suffer me; she drops 
booties in my mouth. I am courted now with a double occasion; gold, and a 
means to do the Prince my master good ; which, who knows how that may turn 
back to my advancement? I will bring these two moles, these blind ones, aboard 
him ; if he think it fit to shore them again, and that the complaint they have to the 
King concerns him nothing, let him call me rogue for being so far officious ; for I 
am proof against that title, and what shame else Slew to’t. To him will I present 
them ; there may be matter in it. 

He does take them on board the Prince’s ship ; but, as Autolycus 
himself afterwards complains, the Prince “ at that time, over-fond of 
the Shepherd’s daughter, (so he then took her to be,) who began to 
be much sea-sick, and himself little better, extremity of weather con- 
tinuing, this mystery remained undiscover’d.” They are taken, how- 
ever, in the Prince’s ship to Sicily, where the Prince and his supposed 
royal bride are kindly welcomed by King Leontes, though with some 
wonderment at their sudden and unannounced coming, and at the 
scanty train which attends them. The beauty of Perdita makes a 
great impression on Leontes and all his court, and serves to distract 
their attention from the suspicious circumstances under which the 
lovers appear in Sicily. But their sense of security is short-lived, for 
hardly have they received the welcome of Leontes, when a messenger 
arrives to announce the landing of Bohemia’s King, who sends to 
request Leontes to attach his son. On the way to the Sicilian court, 
Polixenes finds the clown and his old father, who make a discovery 
of the finding of Perdita when a child ; and the whole truth is soon 
unravelled. It is our old acquaintance, Autolycus, who draws out by 
his questionings an account of the scene of disclosure from a gentle- 
man who had been present when the two kings met, and the fardel 
was opened, and the old shepherd told his story. Or, rather, three 
gentlemen share the tale between them, and it is told with great ani- 
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mation and skill in the producing of dramatical effect. Perdita is 
clearly proved to be Leontes’ daughter: “ The mantle of Queen Her- 
mione’s,— her jewel about the neck of it,— the letters of Antigonus, 
found with it, which they know to be his character,— the majesty of 
the creature in resemblance of the mother,— the affection of noble- 
ness, which Nature shews above her breeding,—and many other 
evidences, proclaim her, with all certainty, to be the King’s daughter.” 
The King and Camillo meet with joy and wonder ; the two kings 
also meet like old friends, long parted ; and the Sicilian King goes 
into raptures over his daughter, at the same time mourning the sup- 
posed death of her mother ; while the old shepherd stands by, “ like 
a weather-bitten conduit of many kings’ reigns.” It is settled, of 
course, that Prince Florizel and Perdita are now to be married, with 
glad consent and rejoicing on both sides. 

While the gentlemen, who have rehearsed these events at large in 
the hearing of Autolycus, follow the court to the chapel in Paulina’s 
house, where Hermione stands as a statue ; the Rogue feels at last 
the touch of remorse which the purely intellectual perception of his 
errors and their fruit brings to him. “Now,” cries he, “had I not 
the dash of my former life in me, would preferment drop on my head. 
I brought the old man and his son aboard the Prince ; told him I 
heard them talk of a fardel, and I know not what.” But, the Prince was 
too love-sick and sea-sick, he goes on to say, to attend to the matter. 
“ But ’tis all one to me ; for had I been the finder out of this secret, 
it would not have relish’d among my other discredits.” Here, the 
clown and his father come upon the scene; and Autolycus mutters 
bitterly to himself: “‘ Here come those I have done good to against 
my will, and already appearing in the blossoms of their fortune.” 
They are, however, more absurd than ever, in their new dignities. 
Listen to them and to Autolycus, once more assuming the character 
of flatterer; for it is the last time we shall hear the voice of our 
Rogue : 


Shepherd. Come, boy; I am past more children, but thy sons and daughters 
will be all gentlemen born. 

Clown [to Autolycus]. You are well met, sir. You denied to fight with me this 
other day, because I was no gentleman born. See you these clothes? say, you see 
them not, and think me still no gentleman born: you were best say these robes are 
not gentlemen born. Give me the lie; do; and try whether [ am not now a 
gentleman born. 

Autolycus. 1 know you are now, sir, a gentleman born. 

Clown. Ay, and have been so any time these four hours. 

Shepherd. And so have I, boy. 

Clown. So you have: but I was a gentleman born before my father ; for the 
King’s son took me by the hand, and call’d me brother; and then the two Kings 
call’d. my father brother ; and then the Prince, my brother, and the Princess, my 
sister, call’d my father father ; and so we wept: and there was the first gentleman- 
like tears that ever we shed. 

Shepherd. We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clown. Ay; or else ’twere hard luck; being in so preposterous estate as we 
are. 
Autolycus. I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me all the faults I have com- 
mitted to your worship, and to give me your good report to the Prince my master. 

Shepherd. Pr’ythee, son, do; for we must be gentle, now we are gentlemen. 

Clown. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

Autolycus. Ay, an it like your good worship. 
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Clown. Give me thy hand: I will swear to the Prince thou art as honest a true 
fellow as any is in Bohemia. 

Shepherd. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clown. Not swear it, now I am a gentleman? Let boors and franklins say it, 
I'll swear it. 

Shepherd. Uow if it be false, son? 

Clown. If it be ne’er so false, a true gentleman may swear it, in the behalf of 
his friend. And [to Autolycus] I’ll swear to the Prince » ta art a tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I know thou art no tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt be drunk ; but I’ll swear it: and I would thou would’st 
be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

Autolycus. I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clown. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow. If I do not wonder how thou 
dar’st venture to be drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not.— Hark! the Kings 
and the Princes, our kindred, are going to see the Queen’s picture. Come, follow 
us: we'll be thy good masters. 


And this is the last time we see Autolycus the Rogue. 
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6¢ HITHER away have gone, huntsmen and knights and all, 


While I have loitered here, watching the waterfall ? 
Yonder the dark comes down, over the Mummelsee,*— 
What if its haunting sprites shower their spells on me!” 


The page so debonair, in scarlet and gold arrayed, 

Rushed hither and yon to find the path to the open glade: 
His horn he blew amain, and then, as he paused to hear, 
Only the dying note of its echo smote his ear. 


“Ho! I am lost!”—and yet, even the while he spake, 

Keenly his searching eye turned to the misty lake, 

And there through the rifts of green, he saw on the lonely strand, 
A boat,—and a kirtled youth sprang to the beach of sand. 


““God’s benison!””— Heribert cried: “The Duke and his huntsmen chase 
Out of my reach the boar into its hiding-place 

Deep in the hills, while I, musing with idle mind, 

Only through silence‘ learn how far I am left behind.” 


Then with a courtly air guidance he gently sought; 

But through the forest stalked the stranger, and answered not; 
Yet till they reached a moat, Heribert followed on; 

‘“What castle (he queried) this?” but the churlish guide was gone. 





*A lake in the Black Forest. 
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He wound his bugle loud, and a hoary seneschal 

Lowered the creaking, draw, and led him athwart the hall; 

He parted the arras’ folds, and out of the murk and gloom, 

Lo! wildered and dazed he passed to the blaze of a gorgeous room. 


There on the dais sate a delicate girl, all clad 

In bridal garb; and yet her face had an aspect sad 

As a nun’s beneath her veil, and she did not lift her eye, 
As Heribert told his tale, nor once vouchsafe reply. 


When with a knightly mien, he liefly begged a sign 

Of grace, she mutely rose, and poured a cup of wine: 

He drank, and his senses swam, and his soul was touched to flame, 
As he gazed on her lily face, and eagerly sought her name. 


“Erma of Windeck,”—slowly, she answered: “ Of all bereft, 
I am the last, lone one, of a stately lineage left :”— 
Heribert heard with joy, and he dropped upon his knee,— 
“‘ J will be all in all,— more than the world to thee!” 


Quick from his finger, he his mother’s troth-ring drew, 

And slid it upon the hand that hung so fair in view: 

A sudden and radiant smile illumined the maiden’s brow; 

“T have waited for this, so long! Let us seek the chapel now.” 


And as they trode the aisle, a touch she lightly laid 

On a marble form that stood in mitre and stole arrayed ; 
Out of its niche it stepped, and followed them slow and pale, 
And solemnly stood to bless, in front of the altar-rail. 


“ Heribert, Count of Klein, standest thou here to wed 

Erma of Windeck now,— the living among the dead?” 

Heribert’s lips were dumb, through the passion and shock of bliss, 
But he stooped to the virgin brow, and gave, for reply, a kiss. 


— Rumble, and crash, and start!— What did he seem to hear? 
Only his pawing steed neighing beside his ear,— 

Only the far-off shout of the huntsmen’s noisy glee,— 

Only the dreamy lap of the mystic Mummelsee ! 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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MY THREE CHANCES. 
[Concluded from our last No.] 


HAVE had a little visit from Mr. Andrews, but it was rather 

disappointing ; he only stayed one day, and then took leave for 
a long time, as he was going away on some indefinite travels. He 
was kind and good, as he always must be, but sadder than I could 
wish to see him. I told him so, and he said that it was only because 
he showed me his own natural self, just as he was, without conceal- 
ment or deception, and what I saw was a saddened man, but not an 
unhappy one, he hoped. One thing I do rejoice in: Dick and he like 
each other cordially ; and it pleases me to know that there is one sub- 
ject at least upon which I can be as effusive as I please in my con- 
versations with my cousin, without any fear of sudden and sarcastic 
checks. 

Cousin Carrie had refused to see me the morning I left, sending 
her farewells through the maid, and urging a headache as her excuse. 
I know this to be merely for the maid’s edification, for I am resigned 
to the sad fate of her words, when she told me “ she was done with 
me.” My little note thanking her for her kindness has been unan- 
swered, and so I am convinced that I am dropped for all time. Such 
being the case, I am positively startled when Dick brings in one 
morning a letter, upon which I recognise my cousin’s delicate mono- 
gram. 

“From Cousin Carrie, I declare!” cry I. 

“ Exactly,” says Dick, handing it to me. “ Another invitation, you 
hope. Don’t be too sanguine.” 

I tear it open and read: 


“My dear Pency :— What a long time you have been silent! But you 
see I am determinedly constant, and am so anxious for another 
glimpse of my fair young cousin that I am going to forgive your 
neglect, and beg you to come and-make me a visit. The season is 
now at its height, and I think I can make your time pass more 
agreeably in town than at Landon, where I fear you were badly bored, 
as you retreated so precipitately. Do, my dear, come ; I am really so 
anxious to see you. My love to your aunt, and also to Dick. I wish 
I were by to see what disposition he will make of such an undesired 
offering. 

“‘ Hoping to see you very soon, 

“ As ever, yours lovingly, Carrie L.” 


What a characteristic letter! a tacit forgiveness and reconciliation ; 
she could not bear any allusion to things that might bejunpleasant. 
But I don’t feel very much like going, though the prospect of gaiety 
is always seductive tome. Rather to my surprise, Dick begs me to 
go; and quite to my bewilderment, he says he will come up to town 
for a day or two himself during my stay. 
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Dick does a very sweet, kind thing to me a few days before I leave. 
He really is very good to me. One day a big box comes by express 
for him, and it is carried into the study, where I am soon summoned. 
“T have a little surprise for you, Pency,” he says, in an off-hand sort 
of way —“a present.” The cover is removed, and to my delighted 
gaze is discovered the most perfectly exquisite white silk dress that 
anybody has ever seen. Of course I feel stupid, and can only stare ; 
but pretty soon the blood tingles delightfully through my veins, and I 
really am silly enough to feel blissful. Dick always said I was a 
peacock ! 

In an ecstatic way I begin to thank him. My cousin waves off my 
thanks with great indifference, and says :-“ It was so easily managed. 
You know Pennington and his wife have returned. I have often told 
you what good friends she and I got to be when we travelled abroad 
together. She really amounts to more than any woman of fashion I 
have ever seen; and though I don’t notice that kind of thing, any 
one could see that she dressed perfectly. I sometimes told her that 
in height and outline she greatly resembled you, and so I wrote to 
her and asked her to get you a white dress and have it made by her 
own patterns. She replied that she had brought a ball-dress that 
would just suit from Paris with her, and as she was wearing mourn- 
ing, she could let me have that. Of course I said it suited admirably, 
and voila tout /” Dick is maddening in his perfect determination to 
act as if he had done nothing to deserve my thanks, and so I have to 
contain myself, but the joy at having such a dress quite goes to my 
heart. 

When I say good-bye, I ask when I may expect to see him in town. 

“Tn town!” he says, as if he had never heard of the place before. 

“Yes,” I say, holding on to his hand out of the window, though 
the train is beginning to move ; and at last I am compelled to release 
it, having only obtained for answer the satisfactory retort of “when 
I see him.” 

I am not the very least bit fond of money. It is contemptible and 
sordid, and I am infinitely above it ; but I find it wholesome to repeat 
this to myself constantly as I sweep up and down the grand staircase, 
and sink into the soft velvet carpets of Cousin Carrie’s elegant man- 
sion. And its mistress is as soft and smooth as her Turkish carpets. 
She will not herself, and neither will she allow me to revert to the 
disagreeable circumstances of our parting. She has a headache the 
morning after I arrive, and I am sitting with her, when a card comes 
up. I glance at it as she takes it, and read: “ Mr. Francis Sheldon.” 

“Say that Mrs. Landon is indisposed,” she says to the servant. 
“Miss Manning will be down.” 

“Why must 1?” I say aloud, and wonder inwardly if this is my 
inscrutable fate, according to my cousin’s decree. 

“ Because he is a particular friend of mine, and a man who can so 
much contribute to your enjoyment while you are in town. You will 
go out with me, of course, and it is well for you to have the acquaint- 
ance of a so important member of society as Frank Sheldon. I 
am too ill to go down and present you, so you can have an undisturbed 
téte--téte with Mr. Sheldon ; no great hardship according to his idea, 
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for I admit he has an amount of conceit which one pardons when one 
remembers its causes.” 

“Nothing ‘excuses conceit in a man, to my mind,” say I senten- 
tiously, and then I descend. 

Mr. Sheldon is quite handsome, and Mr. Sheldon is particularly 
well-dressed — or rather I should say handsomely dressed, for though 
his costume is not sufficiently reprehensible to be foppish, yet it is too 
noticeable, I think. Mr. Sheldon is all that I have said ; but more than 
all, he is gracious and flattering to an amazing degree. He makes 
the greatest effort to please me, and he is too much in earnest not to 
meet with some kind of success. But it puzzles me to divine the 
cause of his excessive agreeableness. He cannot have designs on 
me either as an heiress, a belle, or a possible future sensation. If my 
vanity should suggest the latter cause, I have from his manner a 
positive conviction that all this mode of operations has been pre- 
arranged and pre-determined. He asks if my cousin is going to take 
me to the opera this evening, and I say I think not. He then sends 
a servant to offer his box. My cousin accepts, and he then invites 
me for a drive this afternoon, which I decline, pleading fatigue. Will 
I let it be to-morrow, then? I consent, and he leaves with a beaming 
“au revoir.” What doesit mean? I consult Cousin Carrie, and she 
confesses she does not know, “unless he has fallen in love at first 
sight.” I then tell her my reasons for being sure it was all pre- 
arranged, and her reply is something equivalent to advising me not to 
quarrel with my bread and butter. 

Well, at night, a lovely bouquet comes, with Mr. Sheldon’s compli- 
ments, and at the opera he never leaves my chair. I am presented 
to a great many people, but am old-fashioned enough to wish to hear 
the music, and so I repel all conversational advances. The next 
evening Mr. Sheldon comes to take me driving. I look out of the 
window at his equipage. Dear me! és he trying to find the road to 
my heart? Because if he is, he has almost succeeded. I am really 
devoted to fine horses, and he is driving four regular beauties. As I 
take my seat at his side I feel delightfully inspirited, and yet sensibly 
conscious of the fact that there is such a thing as feeling /a elate. 
I have never driven four-in-hand before, and I suppose the feeling 
would wear off. 

Well, that lovely ride ends, but it is followed by many others, 
and Mr. Sheldon is more and more devoted. Finally, his devotion 
culminates in his announcing a grand ball, to be given at his house in 
my honor. I rather try to avoid this, but my efforts seem ungracious, 
and so I let matters take their course. I feel quite uncomfortable 
when he asks for Dick’s address in order that he may send him a 
card, and I am comforted by the certainty that he will not come. 
Cousin Carrie constantly questions me as to what I am going to wear, 
but I always answer simply “white ;” and with that ambiguous re- 
mark she is fain to content herself. She even takes occasion to show 
me her own velvet robes, and to indicate to her maid, in my hearing, 
that the dressing will be perfectly superb, as it is to be the ball of the 
season. I keep my lovely Paris dress a most profound secret; and 
when I descend and enter the drawing-room where she is awaiting 
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me, she is quite unprepared for my radiant appearance. I walk up 
the long room in a blaze of light ; my gleaming robes shimmering softly, 
are reflected in the mirrors surrounding the walls. I try not to look 
conscious, but I fear with only partial success. I have a very change- 
able style, and I am not regularly beautiful enough to be perfectly 
sure of myself always. Perhaps this is the first time in my life that I 
admit that I am quite satisfied with my appearance. Nothing could 
be more charming than my toilet; the dress is a perfect fit, and has 
a set and finish about it which is delightfully new to a girl who has 
been used to clothes made either by herself or by country dress- 
makers. I know that shape is my strong point ; my neck, arms and 
hands are my chief beauties, and so I can afford to dispense with the 
ornaments which would be positively necessary if I had any prominent 
bones to cover. Around my throat only I clasp a long string of rare 
seed-pearls that were my mother’s ; they are my only possession in 
the way of jewelry. Cousin Carrie is in raptures, but I will spare you 
the recital of them, for they cannot, in the nature of things, be as 
agreeable to other people as to me. 

My cousin’s admiration having spent itself, we go to Mr. Sheldon’s. 
Oh, that ball! Its delights! its joys! Its beautiful women and 
kingly men! It smooth springing floor! Its wild sweet music! Its 
gorgeous flowers and dazzling lights ! — flowers that were fair enough 
to bloom upon the road to Paradise, and music sweet enough to come 
from out its opened doors! Listen, while I tell my happy story ; how 
the same Pency Manning who went to that ball full of her own sel- 
fishness, pride and vanity, came away humbled, quieted, subdued, by 
a love too deep for selfishness — a love'so perfect, so full, so true, that 
henceforth my only pride shall be to know that I have won his love, 
my only vanity to seem comely in his eyes; my only ambition to live 
so with him on earth that we may never separate through all eternity. 
But these memories make me wander. 

When the ball is at its height, and I have danced and danced until 
my breath comes fast and my head swims round and round, Mr. 
Sheldon, who has been most kind and attentive to me, with a thought- 
fulness which pleases and surprises me, comes and takes me out for 
a little rest. I ask him, as we go: “Cannot we find some place 
where it is quiet, and where there are no people?” 

He leads me into the library, but there couples are talking and 
flirting in the half-light, and one cannot hope to rest unobserved ; 
but he passes through here, and raises a curtain at the other end of 
the room. I supposed that this curtain concealed a window ; but no, 
it is a door; and as he opens it, I fairly start at the magic beauty of 
the little apartment into which, without speaking, he leads me. As 
we enter, a curtain of white velvet falls to behind us, concealing the 
door on this side also. The entire side of the little room which faces 
me is made of stained glass, through which the lights in the hall 
shine with a thousand tender gleams. The whole of the furnishing of 
the room is white — lounge, chairs, and even carpet. At one end there 
is a figure of Hebe supporting a vase of exquisitely lovely flowers ; the 
figure is of a sort of mellow glass that looks like moonlight, and the 
fragrance of the flowers is divine. There is no light in the room 
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except that which shines through the glass, and throws its many- 
colored hues upon the white hangings and ornaments in the room. 
As I stand in its softened radiance and breathe the perfumed air and 
listen to the music, which in the ball-room sounds loud and wild, but 
here is only dreamy and tender, a kind of heavenly quietness comes 
over me, and in this dreamy state I hear Mr. Sheldon saying he will 
leave me here to rest awhile, and after he has filled an engagement 
for the next dance, he will come and join me. I see the white folds 
of the curtain settle in front of the door as it closes behind him, and 
still I stand and dream. It seems so strange to me to be in such an 
elysian atmosphere ; everything is so beautiful, luxurious and tasteful, 
that I feel a keen sense of enjoyment. 

I am standing, as I say, with my back to the light, and the thousand 
hues of azure, of rose, and of purple, are surrounding me like an 
aureole and flooding my white garments. Thus I appear to the man 
who opens the door, who stands and looks at me in wonder for a 
moment, and who then exclaims aloud: 


“It is the East, and Juliet is the Sun!” 


I spring forward at the sound of the familiar voice ; my delight at 
seeing my Cousin Dick overcome for the moment by my amazement 
at discovering a poetical phase in his character. 

“Dick!” I say, in wonder, “ s this you, and do you now that this 
is me?” 

“ Both facts are equally evident to me ; and even if I was betrayed 
for once into quoting poetry, I have not quite lost my senses ; or if I 
had, your bad grammar has had the effect of restoring me.” 

He is speaking with his old disagreeable candor, and now I recog- 
nise my cousin. “ noe og is himself again,” I say. “I can quote 
Shakspeare too, you ste; though my passage may not be quite so 
poetical, it is equally to the point. But do, for once in your life, say 
a pleasant thing to me, and tell me that I looked so nice you did not 
know me. Now, honor bright! don’t you see that I am looking my 
very best to-night ?” 

“TI only see that the fine feathers have had the effect that tradition 
ascribes to them,” he answers. “ But, Pency, I have no time for 
nonsense.” 

“ Merci /” I interrupt, but he does not heed me. 

“I have something particular to say to you,” he goes on. “ Pen- 
nington has been down to see me, and told me the thing I am going 
to tell you. Be quiet and listen — we are pressed for time.” 

Thus adjured, I sit down by him, and listen intently to the following 
recital, which my cousin gives in a hurried sort of way: 

“ Pennington tells me, that whilst at the club one evening he heard 
a conversation among several of the young swells of the town, and 
that pretty soon the sound of your name attracted his attention. 
Having heard it from me, and knowing you to be my cousin, he 
listened ; they were talking loudly, and with no thought of privacy. 
Young Jackson was saying that Mrs. Landon had told him that her 
cousin, Miss Manning, was coming on to make her a visit, and he 
added that he had heard from Albert Reede that you were a beauty, 
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very fascinating, &c. Whereupon, some one remarked to Frank 
Sheldon, who was present: ‘ Frank, you should have some one at the 
head of that establishment of yours. You and Mrs. Landon are 
great friends: here’s your chance now ; go in and win.’ As the story 
goes, Mr. Sheldon’s reply was: ‘ My sister suits me very well, and she 
is ten times less trouble than a wife would be. However, I should 
not mind a flirtation with this new girl, and I might go so far as an 
engagement, perhaps. I don’t imagine after I got that far I should 
feel inclined to go further. However, that is as it may be.’ Where- 
upon, Mr. Jackson remarked: ‘Frank, you have such confounded 
advantages over us poor fellows. With your establishment and car- 
riages and money to back you, you could bring the girl to terms in a 
very short time.’ ‘Suppose I undertake it: how long a time will you 
give me?’ Mr. Sheldon said. Here the men gathered around and 
offered to bet, Mr. Sheldon announcing that he was willing to bet 
that in three weeks’ time he would be engaged to marry you. 

“My dear Pency,” my cousin continued, “I hate to tell you this 
mortifying thing ; but the fact is, Pennington says that people are 
beginning to report you engaged already, and the three weeks will be 
out to-morrow night. If it would only answer the purpose, it would 
delight me to give that fellow a thrashing ; but you see that would 
not stop people’s tongues.” 

I am bitterly, furiously mortified and angry. “I see through it all 
now,” I say. “I see now why it was that from the very first he made 
such extreme exertions for my favor ; I see now what he wanted when he 
asked me to appoint an hour to-morrow for a very particular conver- 
sation. He meant to dazzle me with his ball and his establishment, 
and then he meant to follow it up to-morrow with his disgraceful 
purpose. Oh, I must outwit him! There » yet time. What can 
I do?” 

“ For heaven’s sake don’t let him see that anything has happened,” 
says my cousin, excitedly. “I hear some one.” 

“Do not fear,” I say, rising, and calming myself to meet Mr. 
Sheldon. Scarcely ten minutes have elapsed since he left me in this 
room, and now with what changed feelings I see him return! He 
approaches with a surprised look at my companion. 

“My cousin, Mr. Drayton, Mr. Sheldon,” I say. 

They bow politely, and Dick says: “I saw you bring Miss Manning 
here, and when you left I ventured to join her. If you have an 
engagement, Pency, I’ll see you later.” 

“ My cousin has just reached town,” I say to Mr. Sheldon, “ and 
has news for me from home. I shall throw over the next dance or 
two, as I am anxious to talk to him. Yours does not come yet, Mr. 
Sheldon ; I shall not forget to be ready for that.” I say this with a 
look that sends him away beaming. 

As the door closes, | make a gesture of disgust. “Bah!” I say. 
“ Dick, what is to be done? Before I leave this house I am deter- 
mined to spoil his plan, and to treat him just as horridly as he thought 
he would treat me. If I were only engaged to somebody, I could 
announce it to them to-night ; that would be the very thing. Dick, 
won’t you let me be engaged to you just for the occasion?” 
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I say it with a laugh, but I cannot account for the fluttering of 
my heart as the possibility of my being engaged to Dick for the first 
time presents itself to my mind. Neither can I account for the hoarse 
way in which Dick answers: “No, by heaven! I could do anything 
for you but shat.” 

For a moment I am mute ; I feel so excited and so scared. “Oh, 
Dick,” I say, “have I hurt you?” and I go closer and put my hand 
upon his arm. He takes my small flushed face into his large hot 
hands and looks into my eyes. He looks and looks, until my heart 
beats painfully ; and when I drop my eyes before his searching gaze, 
I have seen it all. In that minute it all comes to me—I love him 
more than life, and (I see it in his faithful eyes) he loves me dearly. 

This silence, blissful as it is, is choking me. My heart flutters like 
a bird ; I try to speak, but I can find no words. I feel faint, and his 
strong arm holds me up ; and then, with my head upon his breast, he 
speaks to me and tells me all. 

Here I pause. I could have borne to tell of Frank Sheldon’s love- 
making, for that could only be of the common kind. I can even bear 
to write the dignified and gentle words that Mr. Andrews spoke ; 
and if I thought it could edify you, many more such scenes I could 
describe. I feel no vanity in saying this — those things are too trifling 
to me now. But I will never tell to any one the words my dear old 
boy says to me now. No one but just me alone has ever seen him 
what he is to-night ; no one but I knows the noble heart, the tender- 
ness, the delicate feeling of my dear cross old Cousin Dick. 

I know not how long we stay there. My story isa short one. I 
know that I had never loved before, and now it seems to me that I 
must have always loved my dear old boy ; and to think that all these 
years his faithful heart has been loving me! 

After a while, and in some way, we become conscious that there are 
others in the world besides ourselves ; and as I rise from my seat and 
hear the swell of the distant music, remembrances coine rushing back, 
and Frank Sheldon, like the evil serpent, enters into our Paradise. 

“Oh, Pency!” says Dick, “ how can we bear to go back among all 
those people? Leave me to settle with Frank Sheldon ; it is my duty 
now. I cannot have you worried with thoughts of his baseness.” 

“No, Dick, that will not do. I know how to manage it all. For 
my sake, leave me now ; I beg that you will, and to-morrow come and 
see me and I will tell you all.” 

After some persuasion he promises compliance, and we enter the 
ball-room just in time for Mr. Sheldon’s dance. He comes and takes 
me from Dick, and then I watch with pride my dear boy’s form, a 
head and shoulders above the other men as he wends his way out of 
the house. It is very late, and the rooms are thinning fast. Mr. 
Sheldon tells me during the dance that there is to be a little supper 
for a few of the favored guests, and I acquiesce with delight in his 
invitation to remain. I, however, pretend that Cousin Carrie must be 
consulted, and so we go and find her. I say I wish to have a few 
words with her in private. Mr. Sheldon turns away, and I whisper 
hurriedly: “ Cousin Carrie, this Mr. Francis Sheldon — this friend of 
yours, is an unprincipled man ; he has made bets at his club that he 
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will be engaged to me in three weeks’ time. To-morrow that term 
expires, but to-night is mine. I will outwit him yet, and you are not 
to be surprised at anything I do or say. I am engaged to my Cousin 
Dick, and I intend that every one shall know it by to-morrow. This 
midnight supper will answer my purpose admirably. You have only 
to be quiet, and when the time comes I will speak.” I take Mr. 
Sheldon’s arm and walk off, not glancing back to see the effect of my 
words, but knowing that my cousin is too habitually superficial to 
betray by look the thing I have just told her. 

The supper is very select, only eight persons, and Mr. Sheldon’s 
selections are the very ones I should have made, had I been per- 
mitted to choose them ; no people could suit better to propagate my 
announcement than they. Mr. Jackson is there, and several men 
whom I recognise as members of Mr. Sheldon’s club. Mr. Sheldon 
proposes my health, and in return I make a very witty speech. At 
least I think it is witty, and they laugh as if it were ; but I am afraid 
ever to repeat it for fear that Dick may undeceive me in that regard, 
and for the same reason I must be silent here. I feel in perfectly 
exuberant spirits, and say in a happy way: “ How delightful a little 
company like this is! So much more pleasant than a great crowd of 
uncongenial souls. Don’t you think so, Mr. Jackson?” 

“ Indeed I do,” he answers. “I always thought it would be a good 
idea to have this sort of a wedding-party. One always feels then 
that one must manage to have things jollier than at any other time ; 
and if it wasn’t for offending a great crowd of relations, I should in- 
troduce the fashion at my own wedding, but unfortunately I cannot.” 

Here I say: “I like your plan so much, Mr. Jackson, that as you 
cannot adopt it, I hope you’ll permit me to. I have only two relations 
who could be offended at not receiving an invitation. One is Cousin 
Carrie, who will of course be invited, and the other is the happy man. 
As I think I may assume that I am among good friends only, and as 
I leave town to-morrow, I will announce to you here the fact of my 
engagement to Mr. Richard Drayton, and beg this very same party 
to honor me with their presence at the marriage, which will take place 
soon. Come, Mr. Sheldon, you must offer a toast for my happiness, 
as I have been so confidential with you all.” 

Cousin Carrie victorious to the last! That woman should have been 
commander-in-chief of an army; with the most admirable tact she 
responds to my speech, and confirms my announcement to the 
astonished guests, thus giving poor Mr. Sheldon time to recover him- 
self and to propose his feeble toast. He, in some manner, accom- 
plishes it, and then the party breaks up. As I get into the carriage, 
I say tohim: “ Remember, I will be ready to receive you at twelve to- 
morrow, Mr. Sheldon.” He answers quickly: “ Pray excuse me, 
Miss Manning, an important matter of business will prevent my seeing 
you.” He is so confused and nervous that I spare him any further 
conversation, but as I lower the window, merely say: “ But you will 
surely come and tell me good-bye ; I do not leave till four.” The 
noise of the carriage-wheels drowns his answer, and so I ride away, 
and I have seen my last of Mr. Sheldon. 

Iam so nervous and excited, and have been so wrought up and 
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agitated, that I feel fairly weak. Cousin Carrie is remarkably reticent, 
indeed she sinks back in her corner of the carriage and repels all my 
advances. During all the drive home she makes but one remark. 

“T have given you two good chances,” she says, “and you have 
thrown them both away. You wanted your own way, and you have it. 
Two splendid chances utterly thrown away! I wish you joy of your 
third!” 

Few wishes have ever been realised as _ perfectly at that one is to 
me ; and when I think with gratitude of all my happiness, I forgive 
Cousin Carrie heartily, the tone of deep disgust in which her kind 
wish was expressed. 

SHERILL KIrRR. 








GASTON DE LEVIS, 


LEADER OF A Lost CAUSE. 


—_——— 


IL 


LITTLE to the north of the citadel of Quebec, the esplanade 

known as Durham Terrace marks the site of the Chateau of 
St. Louis, eyrie of the Governors-General of New France, whence fiery 
Frontenac hurled defiance at Sir William Phipps, and where were 
planned the scalping-parties which filled the borders of New England 
with fire and blood. The low building perched 


“—-on a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowned o’er St. Lawrence’ swelling tide,” 


stretched along the edge of the cliff, its sides overhanging the town 
below. On the night of September 13th, 1759, a mournful group was 
assembled within its walls. Around a sick-bed there were grouped 
the uniforms of France stained with the marks of recent battle, the 
black robe of the Jesuit and the sombre gray of the Ursuline nun. 
He who lay upon the bed was a man of forty-seven years, of low 
stature and diminutive frame, growing even smaller as his muscles 
relaxed with approaching dissolution. His handsome face was pinched 
with pain, and his eyes, usually as bright and piercing as the eagle’s, 
were misting over with the film of death.* ‘Tweive hours before, he 
was riding on “a black horse in front of his lines, bearing his sword 
high in air, encouraging his men to do their duty. He wore a uniform 





* Mémoires sur les feiss du Canada, 1749-1760; published at Quebec, 1838. It is written by 
an actor in the events it describes. 
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with large sleeves, and the one covering the arm he held in the air, 
falling back, disclosed the white linen of his wristband.”* Shot 
through the loins, while the wreck of his army streamed over the pon- 
toon-bridge across the St. Charles, or took refuge from the enemy 
behind the city wall, Louis Joseph de Montcalm-Gozon, Marquis de 
St. Véran, had been brought here to die.f 

Upon his fall, the command was resumed by de Vaudreuil, the 
Governor-General, a man without military ability, but with sense 
enough to know his defects. Although a bitter jealousy existed 
between Montcalm and himself, he hesitated not to seek the former’s 
advice as to future action. There were but three courses left, said 
the dying general: to fight again at once; to retreat beyond the 
Jacques Cartier river; or to capitulate for the whole colony. 
Although he refused to give further details, or to recommend any 
line of action, his time being short, he said, and more important duties 
before him, still it was gathered from his depression of spirits that he 
regarded the cause as hopeless, and thought capitulation the only 
course to follow. It has been asserted that he said he would engage 
to beat three times the number of such soldiers as he commanded, 
with one-third of their force of British troops.§ Exactly what state- 
ments he did make during the few hours before his death is matter of 
dispute, but one remark which gives the key-note of his thoughts is 
well authenticated. Being informed by the surgeon that his wound 
was mortal, that he might live a day, probably less: “So much the 
better,” he rejoined ; “I shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” 
He might have added: “and the end of French dominion in the New 
World,” for with the loss of that rocky citadel, which barred all 
intercourse with the mother-country, the cause of New France was a 
lost cause. 

Its circulation clogged with the cumbrous forms of an effete and 
alien feudalism, it could not grow to health. Deriving all its support 
from France, the helpless and dependent child of a paternal govern- 
ment in the most extended sense of the term, it had been taught to walk 
before it learned to creep. Like some exotic shrub that springs up 
under the generous warmth of summer, it spread its branches far and 
wide, ‘but it had not the vital strength to withstand the winter’s cold; 
and while the English colonies were growing stronger every year, dry 
rot was at work within the structure of New France. Although not 
destined to a permanent existence, its story, as told by its historian 
(Parkman), is beautiful as an idyll and stirring as an epic poem ; 
soldier and priest vie with each other in adorning its pages. The 
Paladins of the western world: Champlain forcing his canoes up the 
brown and angry current of the Ottawa, or floating towards an unknown 
land on the sapphire waters of the lake that bears his name ; La Salle 





oseph Trahan, an eye-witness—quoted in Le Moine’s Maple Leaves Series, 1873. 

¢ nox, vol. ii, p. 77, says that Montcalm died in the general hospital; the gener: a of tra- 
dition in Quebec favors the supposition that he was taken to the Chateau St Louis. The general 
hospital was on the line of retreat to the hed camp at B t; but as Montcalm was shot 
when a little in advance of the St. Louis gate, the theory that he was taken to the chateau has a cer- 
tain amount of plausibility : it has received the sanction of Garneau, the native historian of Canada. 

tMémoires sur Canada, p. 166, Documents relating to the colonial history of New York. Paris 
documents, vol. x , p. 1040, 

Knox, vol, ii, Pp. 7 

hi * Quebec once taken, the colony is lost.” Montcalm to Belle Isle, April r2th, 1759. Paris Doc. 

x. 
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building a fort on the Illinois and drifting down the broad bosom of the 
Mississippi to found his ill-starred colony on the shores of Matagorda 
Bay ; D’Iberville, the Cid of New France, bearing aloft her victorious 
standard from Mexico to Hudson’s Bay ; Dollard des Ormeaux, the 
Canadian Leonidas, and his sixteen comrades marching out alone to 
face twelve hundred foes, and for eight long days holding seven hun- 
dred Iroquois at bay on the borders of the Long Saut Rapids ; St. 
Lausson planting the cross at the Straits of Mackinaw; Coleron de 
Bienville burying the plates of lead engraved with the arms of France 
at the mouth of the Muskingum ; Verendrye de Varennes wandering 
and warring amid uncouth Indian tribes on the head-waters of the 
Saskatchewan ; the little band of Jesuit martyrs ; Isaac Jogues led in 
triumph and torture through the Mohawk towns ; the stalwart form of 
De Brébeuf, standing with the red-hot hatchets round his neck amid 
the ruined lodges of the Huron mission ; Anne de Nové, his hands 
clasped upon his breast, his marble brow upturned towards heaven, 
kneeling frozen to death amid the snow-drifts on-the banks of the 
dRichelieu: these are the heroes of New France. They spread her 
name throughout the continent, from the dreary shores of Hudson’s 
Bay to the tepid waters of the Rio Grande, from the Banks of New- 
foundland to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains. But they strove 
for too much ; they neglected to secure what they had acquired ; 
vaulting ambition o’erleaped itself ; they grasped for an empire, and 
they lost a kingdom. Despite the fostering care of government, the 
population of New France stagnated. Quebec was founded in 1608, 
Plymouth in 1620; yet at the time of the conquest, Canada only 
contained 70,000 souls, while Massachusetts Bay could muster 40,000 
men capable of bearing arms. 

Dark days came upon the colony ; the growing young giants across 
the border could ill brook an alien neighbor. Kindling in the western 
settlements, the flames of war spread over two oceans and three con- 
tinents. At the mouth of the Senegal, among the Philippine Islands, 
in the West Indies, and on the plains of Hindustan, the contest raged. 
To the traders of France and the courtiers and courtesans of Louis 
XV., the petty settlements for cod-fishing at St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
and the little islands of Granada, Dominica, and Tobago, appeared 
of more value than the princely realm of Canada.* Ten weak bat- 
talions, recruited almost entirely in the colony, were sent from home. 
With one instalment of these regular troops, however, there came two 
towers of strength in the persons of Montcalm and de Lévis. Under 
these leaders the colony had a bright gleam of success, soon clouded 
over. After Oswego came Louisburg; after the capture of Fort 
William Henry, the loss of Fort du Quesne; after the victory of 
Carillon (Ticonderoga), the destruction of Fort Frontenac. Montcalm 
wrote home: “ Canada will be taken this spring, or assuredly during 
the next, if there be not some unforeseen good luck, a powerful diver- 
sion by sea, . . . . or some gross blunder on the part of the English.” t 
Three months later he stood face to face with his foe before Quebec. 





hem, Derzyer ,, the Minister of Marine, said to Bougainville, who was soliciting reinforce- 
ments for the colony : Quand le feu est 4 la maison, on nes occupe pas desécuries.’’ The indignant 
colonel replied: ** On ne dira pas du moins, Monsieur, que vous parlez comme un cheval,’’—Diet. 
Hist. des Generaux Franc: Art. Bougainville. 

+ Montcalm to Belle Isle, April 12, 1759. Paris Doc. x. 960. 
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A last appeal was made to the colony, and was nobly responded to. 
“Men of eighty and boys of thirteen were seen coming to the camp, 
who would never consent to take advantage of the exemption granted 
to their age. Never were subjects more deserving of the bounty of 
their sovereign, on account either of their constancy at labor, or their 
patience under the difficulties and wretchedness, which [were] ex- 
treme.”* Then came the brilliant success at Montmorenci, quickly 
followed by evil news from Niagara. Montcalm detached Bougain- 
ville with 2000 men to guard the St. Lawrence above Quebec, and 
sent his right arm, de Lévis, with 800 regulars, to restore the cause in 
the west. The next act in the drama is a school-boy’s story: the 
brilliant enterprise of Wolfe ; the battle on the Plains of Abraham ; 
the glorious fall of the English general, 


—‘upon the lap 
Of smiling Victory, that moment won ;” 


the rout of the French army, and the death of the great captain who 
had so often led it to victory. 

The defeated army assembled in the horn-work which protected ‘ 
the pontoon-bridge over the St. Charles. ‘“ Dread and consternation 
were general.” ¢ Officers, even in the presence of their men, loudly 
proclaimed that all further struggle was hopeless, and that the only 
course left was to surrender the colony. The command of the forces 
in the field, although nominally held by the Governor-General, had 
been really exercised by Montcalm, and was to descend to his suc- 
cessors in the line of military rank. De Sennezergues and St. Ours, 
the two brigadiers, had fallen ; de Lévis, Bourlamaque and Bougain- 
ville were absent, and Vaudreuil, the Governor-General, assumed the 
actual command of the army. Immediately on hearing of Montcalm’s 
wound he had despatched a courier to Montreal to recall de Lévis, and 
now entering the bridge-head, he ordered the troops back to their camp 
and summoned the commanders of the different corps to a council of 
war. ‘They voted unanimously to retire at once to the Jacques Cartier 
river, some thirty miles distant. In vain did the Intendant, Bigot, 
represent that they should not abandon their tents and stores, to 
retire to a quarter where, there being few houses, the army would be 
exposed to cold and hunger ; in vain did he urge them to remain until 
the provisions, which had been collected with the greatest difficulty, 
could be thrown into the town.§ De Vaudreuil at first urged them to 
try again the fortune of war, but they were under the sway of panic, 
and he yielded to the opinions of his council, and to the views sup- 
posed to have been expressed by Montcalm that a further contest was 
hopeless.{ It was decided to retreat as soon as the approach of 
night should conceal the movement from the enemy. ‘The provisions 
of Quebec, which in consequence of a conflagration had been 





* Fournal of Operations of Montcalm’s Army (Paris Doc. x. 1017.) 
+ Narrative attributed to the Chevalier Johnstone. He was a Scotch Jacobite, whocame to Canada 
as aide-de-camp to the Chevalier de Lévis. He is supposed to be the author of three documents 
— in the French War Department, which have been published by the Quebec Historical 
jociety. 

t Fournal of Operations (Paris Doc. x. 1040.) 

$3 ‘ot to Belle Isle, Oct. asth, 1759, in Paris Doc. x. 
“ Vaudreuil listened to everybody, and was always of the advice of him who spoke last.’”—John- 
stone, . 
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deposited in a suburb near the ovens, had been plundered by the 
enemy ; owing to the want of wagons, fifty barrels of flour were all 
that could be thrown into the city ; the rest, together with stores of 
beef and pork, twenty-six cattle on the hoof and 2000 gallons of 
brandy, were abandoned.* Atg Pp. M. de Vaudreuil gave his last in- 
structions to M. de Ramezay, governor of the citadel, “as soon as 
he failed of provisions to hoistgthe white flag”; then leaving his 
tents standing and abandoning even the officers’ baggage, he com- 
menced his retreat. Never was rout more complete ; no one was 
willing any longer to recognise either authority or commander.f The 
army held its disorderly course up the left bank of the St. Charles, 
and crossed the stream where its brown waters whiten into foam over 
the rocks at Indian (Jeune) Lorette. Thence, pushing on through 
Old Lorette and making a wide détour around the rear of the English 
forces, they marched all night, and arrived early on the morning of 
September 14th at St. Augustin, twelve miles from Quebec. 

On his passage through Indian Lorette, where to this day the 
tourist sees the pale-faced remnant of the Hurons planted there after 
the ruin of the Jesuit mission by the Iroquois in 1650, de Vaudreuil 
compelled its scanty band of warriors to join his army. Despite this 
accession of strength, his forces were less on his arrival at St. 
Augustin than when he left the camp at Beauport. The line of retreat 
had led through corn-fields, meadows and pastures,} with the crops 
half gathered, and by farm-houses clustering close along the road, 
whose only inhabitants were women and children. Such of the troops 
as had been raised in the district of Quebec were by no means ready 
to leave their wives and children the lonely prey of a cold and hungry 
winter, while they followed the fortunes of a beaten army and a dis- 
heartened general. Under cover of night, desertions increased with 
fearful rapidity ; a few days of such attrition, and the skeletons of 
the regular battalions would alone be left to defend the colony. By 
the night of the 14th the army had reached Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
twenty miles from Quebec, while Montcalm, who had died at four 
A. M., was laid to rest in the Ursuline Chapel.§ 

Surely the cause of New France was a lost cause. 


II. 


It was lost, but not abandoned. The struggle was hopeless, and 
blood and suffering would have been saved had the third course 
suggested by Montcalm been followed ; but fate had decreed that 
the last year of French rule in Canada should be illumined by 
another gleam of victory: another name was to be added to the long 





* Paris Doc. x 1048. 
t Daine to Belle Isle; Bernier to Belle Isle. Paris Doc. x. 1015-1003 Johnstone. 
¢ Kaln, iti, p. 154. 

§ It is generaliy stated that he was buried in a trench excavated outside of the Ursuline Chapel, by 
the bursting of a bomb; but according to the register of burials, he was interred znside the chapel. 
Such was the confusion in the city at the time of his death that neither carpenter nor materiais for 
making a decent coffin could be procured, At last a person connected with the convent collected a 
few old boards and made a rude box, in which his body was placed. On opening the grave in 1833, 
the remains crumbled to pieces, except the skull, which was removed and is now preserved in the Us 
suline Convent. Strange to say, it bears the marks of wounds received during his campaigns in Italy 
and Bohemia.— Miles’ Canada, p. 414, note. 
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bead-roll of doughty warriors and gallant gentlemen whose deeds 
ornament its history... While the army was retreating from the camp 
at Beauport, a courier was riding post-haste towards the southwest, 
following the road which hugged the St. Lawrence from Quebec to 
Montreal. As he passed through the hamlets, which made the shore 
seem like one long village,* he spread the mournful news of the 
defeat and death of Montcalm qd the expected fall of Quebec. 
Reaching Montreal at 6 a.m. of the 15th, he handed his despatches 
to the Chevalier de Lévis, now become the leader of the lost cause. 

Frangois-Gaston, Chevalier de Lévis-Leran, was born at the Chateau 
d’Ajac, in the province of Languedoc, on the 23d of August, 1720. 
He came of a family whose pride of birth claimed a nobler ancestry 
than Montgomeries or Montmorencis. Upon the strength of their 
name they asserted that they could trace their lineage back to the 
royal princes of the house of Judah. They possessed a picture which 
represented the then representative of the house of Lévis doffing his 
cap to the Virgin Mary, who kindly says, “Couvrez-vous, mon cousin.” 
The Chevalier de Lévis entered the army at the age of fifteen as a 
subaltern in the Regiment de la Marine. He made the campaign of 
the Rhine in 1737, and there earned his promotion to a captaincy. 
He saw plenty of active service in Alsace and Suabia, and took part 
in Belle Isle’s expedition into Bohemia and his memorable retreat 
from Prague. In 1746 he joined the army of Italy, and it is related 
of him that, having wandered with his cousin, Marshal Mirepoix, far 
in advance of their troops, the self-possessed pair captured two Pied- 
montese battalions on whom they stumbled, by telling them they were 
surrounded and had better surrender at once. 

His distinguished services in European warfare, and a rare union 
of a bold and adventurous spirit with great coolness and presence of 
mind, led to his selection as a brigadier to accompany Montcalm to 
Canada in 1756. He was Montcalm’s superior in purely military 
ability, though the latter’s other brilliant qualities have made him the 
more prominent figure of the two; but a thorough disciplinarian 
himself, he knew how to obey his superior officers without jealousy 
or dispute. While there was bitter animosity between Montcalm and 
the Governor-General, de Lévis remained on good terms with both 
parties. He was trusted and consulted on all occasions with the 
greatest frankness by Montcalm, while de Vaudreuil turned eagerly 
to him for aid and counsel when all seemed lost on the Plains of 
Abraham. He had already done good service in America. Victory 
had always rested with the French when he appeared on the field ; 
nay, it was even said that when Montcalm was about to abandon the 
siege of Fort William Henry, he was only held to his task by the 
earnest arguments of his subordinate. De Lévis had received his 
well-earned commission of brigadier in February of this year (1759), 
and had just added to his list of triumphs the brilliant repulse of 
Wolfe’s attack at the fords of Montmorenci. Montcalm held the 





*** The country on both sides [is] delightful,. . . and the fine state of cultivation [adds] greatly to 
the beauty of the scene, It could really be called a village beginning at Montreal and ending at 
Quebec, which is a distance of more than 180 miles; for the farm-houses are never above five arpents, 
and sometimes but three, der, a few pted "—Kalm’s Travels (in 1749), iii. p. 81. 

t Walpole — Letter to H. Mann, August 7, 1749. 

Dict, Hist. des Gen. Fran,, Article de Lévis, . 
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reins of discipline with a loose hand, but de Lévis was a martinet. In 
consequence, though the regular troops under his immediate command 
were the best in the army, he was cordially hated by many.of the 
colonials, prominent among whom was Rigaud de Vaudreuil, the 
Governor-General’s brother.* De Lévis was of a sober and reflective 
mind, full of courage both moral and physical, of a hopeful tempera- 
ment, and possessing that high opinion of the requirements of military 
duty which scrupulously exacts the use of every exertion, even ina 
hopeless’ cause.f He was preéminently the man for a desperate 
crisis. 

On the goth of August, Montcalm had sent this able officer up the 
St. Lawrence with eight hundred veteran soldiers, to solve the problem 
presented by the fall of Niagara. 

In addition to the expedition under Wolfe, the English ministry 
had again adopted the plan of a simultaneous invasion of Canada by 
two other armies —Amherst’s on the Champlain route, and Prideaux’s 
by way of Lake Ontario. On June 3d Amherst set out from Albany 
with an army of over eleven thousand men. While his object was 
the capture of Montreal, Abercrombie’s misadventure of the year 
before was fresh in men’s minds, and he was warned to put nothing 
to hazard. This jumped with the humor of the cautious Amherst. 
He paused at Lake George, and began the erection of a fort to take 
the place of the ruined walls of William Henry. On July 26th he 
reached Fort Carillon, which had been abandon: and blown up by 
the French, and halted again to repair it unde: ‘s future name of 
Ticonderoga. By the beginning of August he .:a: reached Crown 
Point, and here he halted the third time to build a brig, a raft and a 
sloop to assist his further progress, while the campaigning season 
passed rapidly away, and the time drew near when the autumnal 
winds would oppose to him a more formidable front than his armed 
foe. Brigadier Bourlamaque, who commanded on this line, had 
instructions merely to delay the English as long as possible, and 
retiring before them, took up his position at Isle-aux-Noix on the St. 
John river, a few miles below the outlet of the lake. Upon this 
island, which divides the stream into two navigable channels, he had 
built a stockade fort, and had boomed both channels over with logs 
and chains. Nearly one hundred guns gave strength to his position, 
but it was liable to be turned ; and as the forces under his command 
were not one-third of those of his opponent, a determined effort would 
have driven him from his post and left Amherst an open road to the 
St. Lawrence. Such was the condition of affairs on the Champlain 
route when de Lévis left Quebec ; to the westward it was still worse. 

General Prideaux had been killed by the premature explosion of a 
cohorn shell, but Sir William Johnson, who succeeded him in the 
command, hurried on the siege of Niagara. ‘The garrison was com- 
manded by a gallant officer, Captain Pouchot of the Béarn regiment, 
who at once called in all the outlying posts to the south and west to 





_* Mémoires sur Canada 1749-1760, the author of which himself seems to be animated by this 


pirit. 

t ‘I see that it is necessary to defend ourselves foot to foot, ting to the death; for it will be 
better for the king’s service that we should die with arms in our hands, than for us to accept dis- 
—_ terms of surrender like those permitted at the capitulation of Cape Breton.””— Letter of de 

vis quoted in Miles’ Canada, p. 346. . 
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his aid. These reinforcements were intercepted, and after an obsti- 
nate resistance, in which they used packs of beaver-pelts to repair the 
ramparts and their cotton shirts as wadding for the guns,* the gar- 
rison surrendered, marching out with the honors of war, July 26th. 
Fort Frontenac having been destroyed the year before and not since 
rebuilt, the route down the St. Lawrence to the heart of the colony 
was now open to the English. 

De Lévis, with orders from the Governor-General to take command 
of the frontier, arrived late in the evening at Montreal. No sooner 
had he commenced to take the necessary steps for putting the district 
in a state of defence, than he encountered the vehement opposition of 
Rigaud de Vaudreuil, Governor of Montreal, who would brook no 
interference with his authority in the city. In vain did de Lévis 
exhibit his orders, Rigaud persisted in his factious opposition, and 
the blood of both parties being excited, swords were drawn, and a 
duel would probably have ensued had not the bystanders interfered 
and restored some degree of harmony between them, leaving de Lévis 
at liberty to carry out his plans for the defence of the colony, but 
hampered hereafter by the bitter animosity of many among those who 
should have been in accord with him.f 

Although the English were his nearest foes, there was another more 
terrible than they, against whose assaults he must first provide. This 
remorseless enemy was starvation. ‘The stores of food of former 
years had been squandered or consumed ; the harvest at Quebec and 
Three Rivers was small, and in the lower parishes had been destroyed 
by the enemy. Fortunately, in the Montreal district it was abundant, 
but there were none to gather and store it. The corn was now 
swelling in the ear, and upon its preservation depended the actual 
physical existence of the colonists during the ensuing winter. How- 
ever pressingly reinforcements were required at the outlet of Lake 
Ontario, the gathering of this harvest was a more important service, 
and of the handful of men at his disposal de Lévis detached one-half 
to aid in the work. In order, however, that they might be ready to 
assemble at a moment’s warning, he divided them into detachments 
under the chafge of non-commissioned officers,} who might preserve 
in them some degree of military cohesion. Then with the remaining 
four hundred, and two engineers, he hastened up the St. Lawrence. 
He pushed his reconnoissance as far as the Thousand Isles, and 
finding the river there too wide to defend with his reduced force, he 
ordered the construction of a fort (Fort Lévis) on an island called 
Oraconenton, one mile above the Galops Rapids. He distributed a 
few of his veterans among the different posts, and gave the command 
of this line to M. de la Corne St. Luc, a skilful and resolute Canadian 
officer, with instructions to oppose the English as well as he could, 
first at La Présentation (Ogdensburgh §); if driven thence, to take 
post at the new fort ; if defeated there, to make a stand at the Galops 
Rapid, and to fight foot to foot, from rapid to rapid, down to the walls 
of Montreal. ‘Then taking with him such of his men as he could not 
spare for reinforcements, he returned to the city. 





*Pouchot. Mémoires sur la dernitre Guerre de l Amerique Septentrional, Paris, 1771. 
+t Mémoires sur Canada 1749-1760, p. 160. 

t /bid., p. 161. 

§ Known also as Swegatchie. 
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On his way a plan presented itself, desperate indeed, but which, if 
successful, would change the entire aspect of affairs. The broad 
bosom of the St. Lawrence offered a-smooth and easy highway 
between the two extremities of the line he had to defend, while long 
miles of unbroken forest separated the armies of his foes. He was 
by no means blind to the advantages of interior lines, and well knew 
the value of concentrating his forces against a divided foe. A skilful 
use of such tactics at the Fords of Montmorenci had enabled him, 
although inferior in numbers, to present a superiority of force at 
every point of attack. By drawing some of the troops from the St. 
Lawrence posts, by taking what few militia could be raised at Mont- 
real, adding to them the four hundred regulars he had left to reap 
the harvest, and a number who had been detached by Bourlamaque 
on the same service, he would have at his disposal a considerable 
reinforcement, which, joined to the forces at Isle-aux-Noix, would 
give him the command of an army, small indeed, but perhaps sufficient 
for his‘purpose. Then dealing the cautious Amherst a swift and 
heavy blow, he might send him reeling down the lakes to take refuge 
under the walls of his new Fort George, and freed from the incubus of 
this, the heaviest of the invading forces, he would be free to lend a 
hand to Montcalm, or to oppose a formidable front to the English 
army on Lake Ontario. 

Upon his arrival at Montreal, however, he found that not only the 
men he had detached for the purpose, but every Canadian soldier as 
well, had left the army to save the harvest. He was a general without 
even a battalion at the very time when he needed troops the most. 
He prepared a proclamation requiring all deserters to return to the 
colors under the pain of death, but the authorities at Montreal told 
him that no such orders would have any effect unless signed by the 
Governor-General. They represented to him that the Canadian 
militia were volunteers serving without pay, and not amenable to the 
strict rules of martial law. De Lévis gave way, but said that if any 
of his regulars dared to desert the colors he would “ break his head.” 
“Tf that is known, General,” was the reply, “in a week’s time there 
will not be a single soldier at Oraconenton or Isle-aux-Noix.”* 

Driven thus to give up all hope of anything but a defensive cam- 
paign, de Lévis paid a short visit to Bourlamaque, then hurried up 
to Oraconenton to hasten the building of his fort, and had just retired 
to Montreal when the courier arrived from the Plains of Abraham. 
He started at once for Quebec, with a new and more serious problem 
to solve. 


III. 


De Lévis arrived at headquarters on the Jacques Cartier river on 
the morning of September 17th, and gave vent to bitter reproaches at 
the cowardly panic which had precipitated so disastrous a retreat. To 
abandon Quebec was to surrender the colony. Its possession was 
vital, for if any help was to be vouchsafed them, it must come from 
France, and pass the narrow strait between Cape Diamond and Point 
Lévis. Moreover, the retreat must be checked at once or the army 





* Ménoires sur Canada 1749-1760, p. 168. 
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would disappear through desertion. A council of war, at which the 
Governor-General and the Intendant Bigot were both present, was at 
once summoned. De Lévis asked if there were no means of procuring 
provisions from Quebec ; Bigot promised that none should be wanting 
if a proper escort were forthcoming. This was at once provided for, 
and it was resolved to march against the rear of the English investing 
force. They would be taken, said de Lévis, between two fires and 
with the best prospect of success. A courier was despatched to M. 
de Ramezay, the governor of the citadel, with the news and with 
instructions to hold out till the last extremity. The want of food 
prevented a forward movement till the next day, when the army 
advanced to Pointe-aux-Trembles. A small supply of biscuit under 
the escort of M. de la Roche Beaucourt was thrown into the town, 
and de Vaudreuil received a courier from de Ramezay with the 
intelligence that he had sent the English general proposals for a 
capitulation, but that he would break off negotiations if the promised 
provisions arrived. Beaucourt attempted to carry in a second instal- 
ment of supplies, having with him eighty carts loaded with flour, but 
on approaching the town he learned that it was in the possession of 
the English, and beat a brisk retreat. The main body, which on the 
19th advanced to St. Augustin, twelve miles from Quebec, there 
found Captain Daubrespie, who delivered to de Vaudreuil a copy of 
the capitulation.* 

Again had de Lévis’ well-arranged plans gone astray through the 
untoward acts of others. He gave vent to his displeasure in no 
measured terms, and an assault on the English being for the present 
hopeless, he withdrew to the Jacques Cartier river. Meanwhile the 
English army entered the capital of New France, and Captain John 
Knox gazed with curiosity at the effigy of that impossible quadruped 
which, under the title of 4 Chien d Or, is still pointed out to the 
summer tourist. 

De Lévis was thus again reduced to a defensive warfare, but in 
carrying it on he kept steadily in view the idea of another attack on 
his foes, although constantly hampered by the ruinous state of the 
army and the colony. His best position would have been that of a 
beleaguering force, closely investing the city and cutting off the 
supplies of firewood which the enemy drew from the neighboring 
parishes. Such a line of operations would have suited well with de 
Lévis’ enterprising nature, but a sterner foe than the English forbade 
its use. November came bleak and drear; the forest robes fell 
rustling from the trees ; the frost sank into the ground, changing it to 
flint, and chilling it with a coldness that pierced through the thickest 
couch of hemlock twigs. The northeast wind, sweeping down from 
the pack-ice of Baffin’s Bay, whistled through the pines, and driving 
through every crack and crevice a powdery snow as dry as ashes, bit 
to the very marrow.t Not even de Lévis’ hardy veterans could 
bivouac now on the bleak plateau of Abraham. His army, as an 
army, could no longer keep the field ; it had to be cantoned for the 





* Bigot to Belle Isle, October 25, 1759, Operations of Army, &c., Paris Doc. x. 
t Knox, ii. p. 149. 
+ Kalm, ii. p. 152, speaks of the penetrating effect of the N. E. wind in the vicinity of Quebec. 
oy say of their snow, that it is so dry that one may tramp through it all winter and never wed 
is feet. 
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winter, and de Lévis quitted the frontiers of the district of Quebec. 
At Pointe-aux-Trembles, some twenty miles from the city, he posted 
400 men, under the command of Captain de Repentini of the colonial 
forces, who threw out his advanced posts as far as St. Augustin, one 
league above the Cap Rouge river. This little stream, seven miles 
from Quebec, formed the Rubicon between the opposing forces. It 
was crossed by two roads ; at its mouth by the highway from Montreal, 
and three miles up stream by a road running back from St. Augustin 
to Old Lorette. By one or other of these roads an army advancing 
down the St. Lawrence must approach Quebec. General Murray, 
who with 7ooo men was left in garrison for the winter, occupied as 
outposts the church of St. Foye, five miles from the city on the river 
road, and that of Lorette, three miles to the westward ; both churches 
were loop-holed and palisaded. As a retreat and point d’appui for 
his detachments at Pointe-aux-Trembles, and to protect the colony 
against any enterprise of the English, de Lévis constructed a fort 
capable of holding 500 men, at the mouth of the Jacques Cartier 
river. To General Dumas he gave the command of the fort and 
frontier, and then withdrew to Montreal, to make his preparations for 
a last effort to save the colony. Impressed with the importance of 
recapturing Quebec, he seems to have conceived the desperate design 
of a winter’s siege,* and for that purpose sought to unite what forces 
were still left to him. To see how he was enabled to do this we must 
again visit the other invading armies. 

Week by week the summer passed away. To one looking north 
from Crown Point a change came over the sea of verdure, which, 
undulating with every varied shade of green in the nearer distance, 
rolled purpling off to east and west. The bright yellow of birch and 
chestnut lit up its quieter hues ; here and there in blood-red splashes 
clustered oak and sumach, while over all, gorgeous in gold and 
scarlet, blazed the maple, the crowning glory of the American forest. 
The days grew shorter ; the voices of cricket and katydid were hushed, 
and nothing broke the evening stillness save the desolate moan of the 
loon or the loud honk/ honk / of the Canada goose, winging its way to 
the sedgy inlets of Long Island and the Jersey coast. By day wild 
pigeons in thickening flocks passed overhead, hurrying southward to 
peck the kernels from ears of maize in the Mohawk valley ; by night, 
tossing its flickering streamers to the zenith, the Aurora Borealis flared 
in the northern sky ; and the lake, which when the army reached its 
shores, placidly basking under an August sun, shone like burnished 
silver, now, roughened by angry autumnal flaws, grew dull and lustre 
less as hammered lead. August passed away ; September came and 
passed, and it was not.till the 11th of October that his raft, his sloop, 
and his brig procured, Amherst was ready to advance. On the after- 
noon of the 12th the troops embarked, and the expedition set sail. 

The French had on the lake a schooner armed with ten four- 
pounders, and three small sloops each carrying three guns and a crew 
of fifty men. A detachment of land troops was distributed among 
this little flotilla; the whole was under the command of M. Dola- 
barras. Bourlamaque had given him instructions to cruise on the 





* Vaudreuil, Memoir of Instructions, April 16, 1760. Paris Doc, x. 
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lake, and take advantage of any opportunity to harass the enemy. In 
the darkness of night the two squadrons passed each other, and some 
of the English batteaux which had gone astray, found themselves at 
daybreak in the presence of the French sloops, which at once attacked 
them. The noise of firing was heard on board the English armed 
vessels, and they hastened to the rescue. The French took flight at 
their approach, having captured a batteau with a lieutenant and 
twenty men, from whom Dolabarras learned the nature of the force 
opposed to him. Towards evening of the 12th the wind increased, 
and the flat-bottomed scows which carried the troops being unman- 
ageable in a sea-way, the whole flotilla made for the western shore, 
where the soldiers were landed, the armed vessels cruising on the lake. 
At daylight of the 13th, a French schooner was seen in the distance, 
and the day was wasted in an unsuccessful chase. Upon their return 
towards nightfall the English vessels spied the three French sloops 
and gave chase. The latter hurried off and took refuge under Valcour 
Island, four miles south of the mouth of the Saranac, where Dolabarras 
held a council of war. The French came to the conclusion that all was 
lost, and running one vessel aground and sinking the other two, they 
took to the woods and started through the wilderness to Montreal.* 

At daylight on the 14th the English found themselves masters 
of the lake, the sloops being sunk and the schooner a fugitive; but 
Amherst’s slow movements now bore their fruit. For three days the 
storm continued, and it was not till the 18th. that he was able to put 
to sea. On that day a gentle southerly breeze rippled’ the lake, and 
the air was balmy with the treacherous calm of the Indian summer. 
The expedition again set out for Isle-aux-Noix, but before it reached 
the foot of the lake the scene was changed. Heavy gray clouds 
banked up to northward, a torn and dirty scud flew swiftly overhead, 
and gathering increased strength in the unobstructed passage over 
the marshes near Rouse’s Point, a howling northerly gale struck the 
expedition in the teeth. Amberst’s campaign for 1759 was over. He 
reached Crown Point on the 21st of October, and subsequently with- 
drew to Albany, leaving garrisons in the different posts he had 
occupied. Bourlamaque, informed by his scouts that all danger was 
over, withdrew from his post on November 28th, bringing with him 
the bulk of his forces, and reported himself for duty at Montreal. 

Similar sluggishness had characterised the English operations on 
Lake Ontario. Gage had succeeded Johnson in command of the 
army, with instructions at once to possess himself of La Galette 
(nearly opposite Ogdensburgh) and the command of the St. Law- 
rence. A scanty force opposed him; an ample harvest of success 
and glory awaited him, but he thrust not in the sickle. He remained 
inactive at Oswego, and on the approach of winter, leaving M. Desan- 
drouins with two hundred men in Fort Lévis, de la Corne St. Luc, the 
active Canadian partisan, bringing with him the rest of his forces, 
rejoined his leader at Montreal. With a brilliant raid by Rogers and 
his rangers, who struck the Abenaqui village of St. Francis, near 
Three Rivers, the English campaign of 1759 came to an end. 

* Mémoires sur Canada 1749-1760, p. 171. They suffered much from hunger, and had to eat 
their shoes before they reached the St. Lawrence, 
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A PERFECT TREASURE. 


cé DWARD,” said I, mysteriously, to my husband, “I begin 
to believe in Spiritualism. You know we have only one 

servant now — Caroline ; yet things disappear as strangely as ever, 

and neither she nor I can tell when they go, nor how, nor where.” 

There was a faint ripple under Edward’s moustache, but he did not 
raise his eyes from Cobb on Equity, only asking if Caroline also were 
a convert to Spiritualism. 

“And you know,” I continued, without pausing to answer the ques- 
tion, “ you know last night and the night before you were from home, 
and I heard something both nights in the dressing-room, opening and 
shutting the doors, and moving the chairs softly about ; and you had 
gone, and so had Caroline —” 

“Why do you allow Caroline to go when you know I am to be 
away?” inquired Mr. Smith. “I thought you were afraid to remain 
alone.” 

“T am; and I wouldn’t, only Caroline says she feels so badly not to 
go to church ; she finds it such an aid, such a help, in trying to do 
right and keep in the straight path ; and I know exactly how she 
feels, for the more I attend religious exercises, the more I am 
disposed toward the exercise of religion. However, I told her this 
morning that you had an engagement for this evening and she 
positively could not leave, because I was afraid ; and then I told her 
about the noises in the dressing-room. At first she laughed, and 
attempted to convince me that I was mistaken ; but finding I was 
not to be convinced, she concluded that I was correct, and became 
immediately so alarmed that she hesitated to enter the dressing-room, 
though the sun streamed through the windows. She said I was 
perfectly right not to go in last night; she would not have done it 
for anything in the world.” 

“ And why did you not?” 

“The idea! Why, if it wasn’t spirits it was robbers, and they would 
have knocked me down, of course,” I indignantly replied. 

“ Well, my dear, twenty-five cents’ worth of arnica would have set 
that all straight ; and asit is, you risked losing your bracelets and your 
ear-rings, and all the rest of the foolery that lies on your toilet-table.” 

“ But any man had rather give his wife more bracelets and ear- 
rings than hear her whine ; and you know I always whine when I am 
sick, and of course it would make me sick to be knocked down.” 

“ Very true,” said Edward, hastily ; “I had rather give a woman 
a barrel of bracelets than hear her whine once. But as I asked 
before, is Caroline also a Spiritualist ?” 

“ Well, no; Caroline suspects the cook.” 

“T will have cook searched, my dear,” said Edward, returning to 
Cobb on Equity. 

“Oh, no,” I hastily interrupted ; “ because I promised Caroline that 
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no action should be taken in the matter. It was the only means by 
which I could induce her to tell me ; you know negroes are so afraid 
of each other. I gave her my word, so of course there is nothing to 
be done.” Besides, though I don’t suppose Caroline means to tell a 
story about it, I really think she must be mistaken; because the 
kitchen, you know, is in the yard, and cook never comes near the 
house except once a day, when she goes to the store-room.” 

“Caroline being one of your old servants, your weakness for her is 
perhaps natural, and I do not care to deny that she is a perfect 
treasure, as you everywhere proclaim her to be ; but does it not strike 
you as just a little bit odd that we should continue to lose so many of 
our household articles? ” 

“It does indeed,” was my reply. “She and I were talking about 
it this morning.” 

For some reason Edward suddenly lost his patience, and said, 
“You do not suspect the cook ; Caroline is the only other servant ; 
articles of one kind or another constantly disappear ; yet Caroline is 
still a treasure, and you tremble to see her talking at the gate with 
Mrs. Jones’ servant lest Mrs. Jones should be negotiating for her 
services. Caroline, as far as I am concerned, is a treasure I should 
be glad to lay up in heaven, or any other out-of-the-way place where I 
am not likely to meet with her again.” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, with that turn for logic that runs in our 
family; “well, I think it woudd be hard if Caroline were made 
responsible for my not having been born a detective. How can she 
help it that I am not acute enough to discover what baffles you also, 
or I presume you would make known the criminal ?” 

Edward was silenced. What was there left to say, I should like to 
know? But he covered his defeat with a laugh, which was no credit 
to him, for it is far nobler to yield frankly than to deny your foe the 
glory of an honest victory. Yes, I am ashamed to say that Edward 
laughed, as if to intimate that he knew more than he chose to say, 
which, to’ use one of his own technicalities, was ‘a falsi — falsi some- 
thing, I forget what ; but it means that while you don’t exactly tell a 
story, you come so near it you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

“ However,” I resumed, “I told Caroline that she positively could 
not go out to-night ; so—” 

At this point Caroline entered, alternately wiping her eyes and 
twisting the corner of her apron, her voice at a very high treble and 
every note ¢remolo. “Which you know, Miss Texie, I don’t nuvvur 
ax to go nowhar ceppin tis to church.” 

This remark was open to criticism, the above request having been 
made almost every night for at least two months ; but I was afraid 
to say so, and evading the twinkle of Edward’s eye, I merely inquired 
the cause of her emotion. 

“I jes seen my pa [negro men consed to be “ daddies” after the 
surrender] — I jes seen my pa, which he comes by here on his way to 
de drugster’s, an he say how Sister Lize were on de pint o sickness, 
an he were gwine for a discripshun, an I thought how ef you could 
spar me to-night —” 

“Is she very sick, Caroline? Because Mr. Smith has an engage- 
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ment for this evening, and I shall have to go somewhere too if you 
are not here, for I am really afraid to remain alone. Don’t you 
remember I told you so this morning ? ” 

“Lor, Miss Texie! Good as you is, don’t you know aint nuffin 
gwine ter hurt you? Whar’s yo faith?” 

“TI hope I have faith, Caroline ; but I shall exercise it somewhere 
else if you and Mr. Smith leave the house,” said I. 

“Well, ef dat don’t beat my time! What you feered on, Miss 
Texie? ” 

“ Robbers, and — and — pshaw, Caroline! how do I know what I 
am afraid of? I am just afraid so, like anybody else ; but I am 
afraid, and that is sufficient.” 

Then there wasembarrassed silence. Edward studied Codd on Equity, 
Caroline twisted the corner of her apron and winked conspicuously, 
I played with my nut-cracker. At length Caroline resumed : 

“ Ef you could jes spar me, Miss Texie, to slip roun to Sister Lize’s 
reckly arfer dark, so ef enny thing was ter happen I could shake all 
my skirts clear of doin my duty ; but ef she was to be ceaseded dout 
my bein dar to tell her farwell, I nuvvur could forgiv mysef no mo.” 

I could not help reflecting that [ should think it very cruel were 
any one to deny me permission to visit my sister under such circum- 
stances, so I at length said (without looking at Edward) : “ I suppose 
you must go, Caroline. Mr. Smith will take me to Mrs. Ramsey’s 
after tea, and call for me on his way home: won’t you, Edward? ” 

Edward raised his eyebrows, said, “Oh, of course,” and Caroline 
ysetired. 

Tea was over. Mr. Smith had been called to the back-yard to see 
one of his employees ; Caroline had hurried through with her evening 
duties and gone, and I was preparing to go to Mrs. Ramsey’s, when 
Edward returned to the house. 

“ By the way, Texie,” said he, “I find that I shall not have to meet 
Bowman this evening. Suppose we go to the African church ; it is 
one of their ‘talk nights,’ John was telling me a minute ago, and I 
have a curiosity tohearthem.” So had I, and acquiesced immediately. 
He continued: “They will feel complimented by your going, and 
receive you with the greatest courtesy ; and by the way, suppose you 
wear that new suit you got from New York yesterday.” 

I fairly screamed. I had a great mind to faint. “Why, Edward, 
it is the most delicate and beautiful thing I ever saw, and the idea of 
wearing it to the African church at night! Do you remember what 
it cost?” ; 

“T remember that it cost so much that I don’t see how I had the 
nerve to draw a check for the money. Well, wear what you like, 
only hurfy up.” 

We were received, as Edward had said, with perfect courtesy, given 
a pew to ourselves, and furnished with hymn-books. And in this 
connection I must say, that never, except in a tobacco-factory, or — 
well, yes ; perhaps once or twice when I have run over to Italy to 
patronise some artist they thought well of there — never have I heard 
sweeter singing: the female voices clear and round and full ; those 
of the men sonorous and rich ; keeping perfect time, and articulating 
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with admirable distinctness. The formation of the nose and mouth 
of the negro gives him great fullness and power of tone ; and when 
they take the different parts of which they are capable, the effect is 
peculiarly beautiful. It is also totally indescribable ; and, alas! no 
more to be expressed by the use of notes, than is the perfume after a 
shower to be bottled for the handkerchief. A difficulty much to be 
lamented, for the negro is fast renouncing his own melodies for 
“white people’s tunes” ; little aware how exquisitely adapted are 
the quaint imagery and wild rhythm of his songs to the broad peculi- 
arities of his natural voice. 

After the singing came a prayer, which we followed with reverence, 
for Uncle Charles was a sincere Christian and a good old man, and 
had knelt with us at home many and many a time during the war, 
praying, I believe, with all honesty, for the safety of our absent boys. 
And truth to tell, Uncle Charles prayed more effectively than a great 
many people who allow their flowers of rhetoric to be nipped in the 
bud by the frost of Blair’s rules. As I remember, this is what he said 
that night: 

“Led us pray.” The immense crowd fell. on their knees, and there 
was a short pause, then Uncle Charles commenced in the peculiar 
sing-song tone of the negro preacher: “De dewo mercy is fallin sof 
as cotton on dis dy people, O Lord, an we is come togedder agin dis 
night to thank Him. A gret many cryin souls is crowdin roun de 
cross, good Lord, but dere is room for all. An some is holdin orn 
tell der nails is bleedin, an der hands is tore, an der sperrit is flarin 
out like de dyin wick uv a candle, an dey is ormos ready — er — to 
fall back inter de eberlassin pit — [voice in the congregation: “Hole 
orn, sinner! Pull up, sinner! Don’t gin out!”]— but de grease o 
Gord’s patience will heal up yo hands — er —an de light o His smile 
will shine orn de darkness an show you whar to ketch holt! Come 
up, bredren! Come roun de bleedin cross! Don’t mind nobody! 
Don’t stan on monners—er! Don’t wait for nobody! Don’t wait 
tell dis one goes an dat one goes! Go yosef. Monners gives you a 
heap o adwarntage in dis worl, but —er—dey ain’t no use in hell! 
Oh no, my feller-bredren—er! Climb ober de benches—er! Drop 
down from de galry—er! Bus open de winders—er! Come down 
de chimbley — er — but you wi// git in, an come straight up here, an 
tromple on de feet — er — of dem dat stans in de way! [Two women 
pressed through the crowd and threw themselves on the mourner’s 
bench.] Dat’s right, sisters! dat’s right! Dere’s room for all —er! 
Hongry souls kin all git filled —er ; no motter whedder dey comes an sets 
down in comp’nies 0 fifties or hundreds or hundreds o thousands! Yes, 
bless de Lord —er! De cross gits bigger and bigger, an dere’s a place’ 
for you and a place for me — [more mourners press forward, and from 
all parts of the house arise exciamations —“ Glory to Gord!” “Come 
up, sister, come up!” “De Lord’s a callin you; don’t keep Him 
waitin !”] — an a place for all dat’s jes only willin to cep de outstretch 
arm o Jesus! Oh, my po feller beins! Kin you bar to stan an see 
de sweet face o Jesus whar knowed no sorrer for Hissef, do He 
didn’t hav nothin du¢ sorrer—kin you bar to see dat lovin face all 
runnin down wid tears for you, an you a singin an a dancin, an turnin 
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away yo eyes like you didn’t keer? Kin you bar to see dem po hands 
what nuvvur was stretched out cep in a blessin — full o de marks o 
nails, an de flesh all tored away, an de blood a runnin down —er— 
kin you bar to see em stretchin out to you an fergittin His own sef, a 
reachin out an ketchin holt of you to save you from istruckshun, an 
you a pullin an a jerkin an a tar-rin open of His wounds—er? De 
time’s a comin when you can’t sing no mo, an you can’t dance no mo, 
an you can’t take yo fine cloze to de New Jeruzalim dout you dips 
em in de blood o de Lamb! Dat’s de Lord’s libery, an ef you is His 
servant you got to war it. De ship is waitin! De gret ship o Zion! 
An de Captin is stannin an beggin you to come on bode widout 
money —er, an widout price—er! All He axes is for you jes to be 
willin to come! An you all is floatin about in de water, an de pleas- 
ures of sin is bar-rin you up like bladders — er — but presny de heb- 
bens is boun to git black by fliction or death, or ole age, an you gwine 
ter hit up ginst de sharp rock o trouble, an de pint o sorrer’s gwine 
ter punch a hole in de bladders, an down, down you’s all a gwine in- 
ter eberlassin mizery — er —down! down! down! O Lord, save em! 
O Lord, let down de life-boats eben of a death-bed erpentance ! ” 
“Lord, hear!” “Come down, Jesus!” “Lord,turnem!” “Come 
up, sinners! Come up! Come up!” cried voices in the congrega- 
tion, while numbers, young and old, male and female, came pressing 
through the crowd, and threw themselves frantically before the altar 
and the mourners’ benches. . “Come up!” “Look to de cross!” 
“Come now, sinner! ‘To-morrow ain’t mine, an it ain’t yourn!” 
Groans and sighs arose from all parts of the house ; the elders were 
moving about from one to another of the mourners, some praying in 
subdued tones ; some exhorting ; some consoling ; occasionally some 
shouting ; while above all, in tones that had become accents of 
anguished entreaty, accompanied by all the gestures of pathos, rose 
the voice of the preacher: “O Lord, save dy people!” 

During the subsequent exercises, the excitement became intense, 
aad when the time came for the giving in of their experience, the 
negroes had reached that abnormal state most favorable to the occa- 
sion. 

Two or three had “talked” and taken their seats, and I was get- 
ting a little tired, when my attention was suddenly rearrested by the 
sound of a familiar voice, and turning my eyes in that direction, who 
do you suppose I saw? Caroline! But what do you suppose I saw? 
Caroline with my new suit on; paniers and flounces, plaitings and 
frills, ostrich plumes, laces and all! I moved uneasily in my seat, 
commenced coughing, and gave Edward a violent pinch just above 
the knee. He looked steadily before him, and suppressed me by a 
slight expansion of the nostril, while he smoothed his moustache with 
his forefinger and thumb. Caroline stood before the congregation 
giving in her “ experience,” her voice every moment growing shriller, 
and her gestures wild, while my flounces fluttered and my laces 
quivered, and my plumes waved right and left. 

“ Yes, feller-sinners! I were a layin on de brink o hell! an de 
flames was jes a rar-in up over me! An I were a slippin an a slidin ; 
a slippin an a slidin [groans from all parts of the house], an Satan, he 
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were a squattin down at de foot o de hill wid his pitchfork in his 
hand, an every time I guv a slip, Satan he guv a grin. An dar were 
de gridiron, gittin hotter an hotter, an Satan settin down like he 
didn’t hav nothin to do but to lay me orn it. An while I were layin 
dar, I seed my sister in de pit, orn a bed o red-hot coals, an little 
debbles wid bellusses blowin em to keep em erlive ; an she were a hol- 
lerin an a cryin, an ebery time she try-ter roll off, de little young deb- 
bles ud push her back wid der pitchforks, an presny she seed me, an 
bus out cryin, an says, ‘Go back, Kyar-line!, Go back! You dunno 
what you comin ter! Go back, Kyar-line! Don’t nuvver cross yo 
foot no mo!* An don’t set yo heart on fine cloze, cos you won’t git 
no good outen em here.’ An presny I heerd a kind o noise like de 
rollin o wheels, an I liffed up my eyes, an dar were comin along two 
white horses an a char-yot o gold — [“ Thank de Lord!” exclaimed a 
voice in the congregation], an I heerd a voice a sayin: ‘Sinner, 
don’t you want to gitin?’ AnTJI says,‘Who is you?’ An he says, 
‘I is de Lord, an dis ar de char-yot o salvation ; an de fore wheels is 
made out o mercy, an de hine wheels is made out o faith; an de 
horses names is Sin-no-mo. Git up, sinner, an ketch holt o de hine 
wheel. ‘Tain’t too late!’ [Groans and exclamations from all parts 
of the house, many speaking at once. “No, no! Tain’t nuvver too 
late!” “Don’t you hear dat, sinner?” “Ketch holt o de hine 
wheel an it’ll drag you out de mud!” “It roll mighty fas! It git 
by fo you know it! Come now, sinner!”] An while I were a lisnin 
to de Lord, de horses was a pawin, an a rar-in, an Satan he done run 
and hide hind a barl o tar, an sometimes he peep out an shake his fis 
at me, an sometimes he look as sweet as lasses, an say, ‘Come down 
here, honey, dem horses paws mighty dainjus’; but I says, ‘Git out o 
my way, ole Satan, I ain’t got no use for you!’ an I takes holt o de 
hine wheel an away I goes! Den arfer while, I gits to movin bout 
orn de char-yot, an I leans on de fo wheel, an I finds it’s a heap easier 
to ride by mercy an it’s are by faith, an I gits to pendin on de fo wheel, 
an presny I loses sight o de hine wheel ; an den, fus thing I knowd, 
de fo wheel couldn’t stan no mo, an it guv way, an I were throwed 
back in de mire an de clay, an my gyarmints was wus an dey was 
befo! [The congregation groaned, and so did I, and so would you 
if they had been your “gyarmints” she had on.] An I hollered to 
de Lord jes to let me in once mo, an den he backed de char-yot, an I 
cot holt o de hine wheel agin ; an I got it now, an please Gord, I ain’t 
nuvver gwine ter let go on itno mo! Glory! Glory! Glory!” 
She clapped her hands and stamped her feet, and threw her body 
to and fro, and from side to side, her forehead sometimes almost 
touching her knees, or the back of her head seeming about to salute 
her heels ; while those around attempted, or seemed to attempt, to 
restrain her, but they did so with exclamations of sympathy and admi- 
ration, which only incited her to wilder ejaculations and more unman- 
ageable contortions. “Glory! Glory!” shouted Caroline, wrenching 
herself from the grasp of a sister, and away went the folds of my 
panier. “ Hallyluyer!” she yelled, tossing her arms in the air, and 
snap flew the buttons from my new dress ; while my hat slipped from 





*It is not a sin for a negro to dance unless he crosses his feet. 
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her head to the back of her neck, and was finally trampled under 
foot. “Glory! I’se washed in de ribber o Jurdin. My feet is 
clean,” — and my pearl pin bit the dust. She set her eyes, stiffened 
her limbs, and began to jerk spasmodically, exclaiming, “ I’m gwine 
to the New Jeruzalim! I’m a gwine! I’m a gwine!” 

They all crowded around her, climbing over each other’s shoulders, 
craning their necks to the right and left, pushing their heads under 
each other’s arms, ejaculating, shouting, sighing, groaning ; while 
Caroline continued to jerk spasmodically, and kept her eyes shut and 
held her breath as long as she could. 

This beginning to grow monotonous, it was presently proposed that 
she should be taken down to the lecture-room ; and she was borne 
out by a portion of the admiring crowd, while some one else arose to 
“give in his experience.” Iwas by this time quite exhausted, and 
proposed that we should go home ; so as Caroline was borne down 
one flight of stairs leading to the vestibule, we descended the opposite, 
and at the foot she caught my eye. Angry as I was,I could not 
resist laughing at the change this incident produced. She had been 
recumbent, staring, and stiff; on the instant she started up, and 
darting behind one of her ex-supporters, exclaimed with her usual 
colloquial grace: “ Lor, Miss Texie! how come you here?” 

“T came only to ask after your sister, Caroline,” I answered, suavely, 
“and to see the latest styles.” 

“TIsn’t it odd,” I continued to Edward, as we walked down the 
street —“ isn’t it odd that we should have gone to-night ? ” 

“No, my dear,” said he. “While I was talking to John,I saw 
Caroline run through the back-gate, recognised your dress, and 
thought I would give you the same opportunity.” 

The next morning at breakfast, having handed Edward his coffee, 
and given me everything I wanted, there was an interval of rest ; and 
Caroline, twisting her waiter about, “rose to explain.” 

“Which o course you thinks mighty hard o me, Miss Texie,” said 
she. 

“What about, Caroline?” I asked, innocently. 

“ Bout things as happened last night, an I knows how wrong I done, 
an I hopes you'll scuse it dis time. You kin take it outen my wages, 
an git yosef more cloze jes like em.” 

“Do you know how many months’ wages it would require to pay 
for those things, Caroline? ” 

“No’m ; how many?” 

“TI should not like to tell you, for I am afraid you might not believe 
me.” 

“ Well, Miss Texie, I clar to gracious I dunno what make me do 
sech a trick ; an ef de Lord’Il spar me dis time, I aint nuvvur gwine 
do it agin.” 

“ You will not in this house, certainly,” said Edward, quietly. 

Caroline put her apron to her eyes, and I hesitated. She was so 
admirably tidy, and negroes are generally so dreadfully the reverse. 

“T dunno how I come to do it, sir. Ole Satan —” 

“ We have had enough of old Satan and white horses. Bring some 
batter-cakes,” said Mr. Smith, and Caroline faded temporarily from 
view. 
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“Oh, Edward!” said I, plaintively ; “she brushes one’s hair so 
nicely.” 

He made no reply. 

Of course no woman is married five years without learning how far 
her husband will allow her to impose upon him ; so after a glance at 
Edward, I took my banners from the outer walls, and folding them 
away for a more auspicious season, left my treasure to her fate. 


JENNIE WOODVILLE. 








ADDRESS BY S. T. WALLIS, ESQ. 


Delivered at the Academy of Music, in Baltimore, April 10th, 1875, 
on behalf of the Lee Memorial Association. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


HE ladies, at whose invitation you are here this evening, have 
honored me by their command to state the scope and purpose 
of the work in which they solicit you to join them. But for the def- 
erence to which their wishes and opinions are entitled, I should have 
ventured to believe the task a needless one, for I am sure the feelings 
which induce your presence have already spoken to you with a deep 
impressiveness, to which I can add neither pathos nor power. There 
are names which in themselves are a history and a consecration — 
themes which are their own eloquent interpreters beyond speech or 
writing — and who is there that can add a word or a thought to the 
story, when, to those who are around me, I name the name and call 
up the memory of LEE? 

More than four years have gone since the great citizen and soldier 
was Called to his reward. He would himself have coveted no prouder 
resting-place than the green bosom of his mother State — no monu- 
ment beyond the love and the remembrance of the people he had 
loved and served. But the gratitude and devotion of the living 
refused to be measured by the humility of the dead, and it was at. 
once determined, by his followers in arms, to mark the grave of their 
illustrious leader by some fitting and permanent memorial. An 
eminent sculptor of Richmond, Mr. Edward V. Valentine, well known, 
by reputation, through the country, was accordingly invited to assist 
in carrying out their wishes. The choice was in all respects appro- 
priate, the artist being not only of unquestionable genius, skill and 
cultivation, but full of enthusiasm in his art, and with that high sense 
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of its nobility and dignity, without which none can pass beyond the 
outer places of its temple. These qualities existing in the sculptor, 
it was doubly meet he should be chosen, so that the tomb of the 
great Virginian should be modeled by the reverent and loving hand 
of a son of the same mother. Mr. Valentine’s design of a recumbent 
figure of the hero was accepted by the Memorial Association in the 
early summer of 1871, but the model was not finished in plaster until 
late in the ensuing winter. The statue itself, which is of marble, and 
of rather more than the size of life, received the last touches of the 
chisel but a few days since, and was exhibited to the public in Rich- 
mond, where it created the profoundest sensation. It appears to 
have commanded the admiration not only of the many, with whom 
devotion might naturally have stood in the place of criticism, but of 
those as well whose taste and culture entitle them to render authori- 
tative judgment. 

The task of the sculptor was a difficult and grave one, but he has 
shown himself equal to it. His conception and its execution are 
severely simple. The hero is lying in his uniform, as if in sleep, upon 
his narrow soldier’s bed. His posture is natural and easy. One 
hand is on his bosom, and touches, unconsciously and gently, “the 
drapery of his couch.” The other is lying by his side, where it has 
fallen, and rests upon his sword. The portraiture is perfect as to 
form no less than feature. The whole expression is that of tranquil 
and absolute repose. But it is not the sleep of death and nothingness, 
when the soul is gone, nor yet of bodily exhaustion, with its “dumb 
forgetfulness.” It is the repose of physical power, unshaken though 
dormant — of manly grace, most graceful when at rest—of noble 
faculties, alive and sovereign, though still. It is a presence in which 
men stand, uncovered and in silence — half listening for the voice — 
he “is not dead, but sleepeth.” 

The remains of General Lee were deposited and are now resting 
beneath the chapel of Washington and Lee University, at Lexington, 
Virginia, in a chamber designed by him asa library. The place is 
altogether unsuited for the monument proposed, which is to consist 
not only of the figure I have attempted to describe, but of an appro- 
priate sarcophagus in marble, on which the statue is to rest. There 
is neither light enough nor sufficient elevation in the apartment, which, 
in its style and appointments besides, is altogether out of keeping with 
the work of the artist, and unworthy to receive it. It has therefore 
been determined to erect a separate and suitable memorial building 
or mausoleum, upon ground which the University has placed at the 
disposal of the Association, not far from the spot where the great life 
it will commemorate was ended. In this good work it is that you are 
asked to share. 

Apart from the wishes of the family of General Lee, who desire 
that his remains shall lie in the peaceful and scholastic shades to 
which he retired from the gratitude and admiration of his people, 
there is eminent propriety in this selection of his final resting-place. 
Had he died upon the field of fame and battle, amid “the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting ””"—had he gone home, victor in some 
crowning and decisive fight, as he was victor in so many that were so 
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very glorious —it might have been well to lay him where men come 
and go—a leader of men among men, still ruling their spirits from 
his urn. But such was not his death or fortune. The calm, self- 
sacrificing, upright, unrepining gentleman — 


“Who wore no less a loving face, because so broken-hearted ”— 


humble before God and without enmity to men ; bending the faculties 
that might have swayed a realm, to schemes of quiet usefulness 
and unpralsed toil; silent before slander and insult ; unmoved by 
threat and falsehood ; teaching, by noble precept and example, the 
duty of submission, as he had nobly taught and led resistance and 
defiance while resistance was a duty — this was the hero who died at 
Lexington, giving the lesson of a greatness that was far above his 
glory. On the field of that greatness he laid down his life, and on it 
he should rest. To his fame it is nothing where he sleeps. To the 
State that bore him — having borne him — it matters almost as little. 
Could she have buried him at Arlington, as was her right and his, 
she would have blended the memories of Washington and Lee with 
the sacred associations of their homes. At Lexington their names at 
least are joined together, and there the pilgrims, from Mount Vernon, 
to the shrine your hands will help to build, may lay their offerings on 
the grave of Jackson also. 


WASHINGTON, LEE, JACKSON! 


“dust, which is 
Even in itself, an immortality!” 


There are before me, doubtless, some who pay their willing tribute 
to the great Confederate soldier, yet sympathise in nothing with the 
cause to which he gave his heart and genius. They see in his career 
and character those traits which true men love and honor, no matter 
in what cause displayed. They share the admiration which his name 
awakens in the wise and brave and good the wide world over. Their 
pride grows warm and high when they remember that they are his 
brethren — that his fame will be the treasure of their country and the 
heritage of their own children, so long as they shall live in a free land 
and share its glories. It is in the inspiration of this reverence for 
what is pure and noble—the perpetual suggestion of this brotherhood 
and common pride, the obliteration of animosities, the bringing of 
men’s hearts together, upon lofty common ground — that the memory 
of the illustrious dead is a beneficent and living power. Its influence, 
first felt by the bravest and the best of those who were his foes when 
swords were crossed, is now confined no longer to party or to section. 
It has awakened magnanimity and softened resentment almost every- 
where. It has helped to break the spell of prejudice and passion, 
and make men feel how narrow, false and very mean a thing it is to 
call opinion crime. I look upon this influence as of the happiest 
augury. I trust, nay, I believe the time is not far off, when the great 
struggle which ended at Appomattox will be regarded by the people 
of all America in the light of what it was, and not of what violence 
and falsehood, in high places and in low places, have found it in their 
interest to call it. I look for the returning sense of self-respect as 
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well as justice in the country, to blot out from its laws and its judicial 
decisions, not long hereafter, the opprobrious epithets by which it is 
still the fashion to disgrace them when the Confederate war is men- 
tioned. I persuade myself it will not be long before all intelligent 
and honorable men — without abating one jot or tittle of their own 
convictions, or of their honest pride in having fought victoriously to 
maintain them — will begin to feel that the wearisome and insulting 
cant about “rebels” and the “rebellion,” and “treason” and 
“traitors,” is altogether unworthy of them, and should be relegated 
to the pot-houses and their demagogues. I know that such already 
is the feeling in hosts of bosoms scarred in honorable fight, and it is 
the feeling that must grow and spread, because it is just and manly, 
and because manhood and justice are inherent in the race from 
which we chiefly spring, and, though they may be reached but slowly, 
sometimes, are certain to be reached at last. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Of course no Southern man has 
right or reason to complain of those who thought that wrong, which 
he thought right. Believing that a separate government was his plain 
right, when he might choose to have it, he may not quarrel with the 
opposite convictions of his countrymen, who thought, and with sin- 
cerity as deep as his, that the Union was a priceless right of theirs, 
and were therefore ready to immolate him for it, as well as sacrifice 
themselves. But he has the right to ask that the honesty of his con- 
victions, the sincerity of his patriotism, the good faith of his sacrifices, 
shall not be doubted or denied any more than theirs. He is entitled 
to demand that no enemy shall put a tongueinto his wounds —“ poor, 
poor dumb mouths,” and make them lie. It was melancholy beyond 
words, that political differences between brethren —the citizens of 
a republic whose government rested on consent —could not be 
settled without blood. But they were political differences neverthe- 
less, and they were nothing more. They were theexpression of:polit- 
ical principles, concerning which parties and sections had long been 
divided, and which separated the best and wisest of the land, long 
before their antagonism was startled into strife. One side may have 
been right and the other wrong, or there may have been right and 
wrong with both — but neither could question with truth the sincerity 
of the other, and only fanaticism and folly, upon either side, can deny 
it to the other now. I speak of the true men upon both sides, for 
they only are worth considering on either. There is something 
marvellous, if not inconceivable, in the belief which some people, 
otherwise sane, profess to entertain, that a man is, mentally or morally, 
better or worse for his sincere political opinions—— better or worse 
because he is a monarchist instead of a republican— because he 
favors State-rights or thinks them sinful; that it was profligacy to 
believe secession constitutional or in any way defensible, and virtuous 
to believe the contrary ; that to be “loyal” was to pass into the com- 
munion of saints, and to be “disloyal” was to forfeit in the act the 
prestige of the loftiest and purest life. While blood was hot and 
flowing, such madness might have passed for reason, War over — 
ten years gone — it is but drivelling folly, without the dignity of mad- 
ness. And yet to-day, this “clotted nonsense ” (as Dr. Johnson would 
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have called it in anybody but himself) is standing or is thrust in the 
way of justice, among thousands of honest and good people ; and, 
standing in the way of justice, is in the way also of that perfect recon- 
ciliation and mutual trust which will never come until justice shall be 
frankly done by the victors to the vanquished. The men who fought 
in the same cause with Lee, and all whose hearts were with them, are 
bound in honor to abide by the arbitrament they sought. They are 
bound to accept defeat and its legitimate consequences in as good 
faith as they would have accepted victory. They are bound to obey 
the laws and support the constitution ; to fulfil to the letter every duty 
of citizenship, and answer freely every call of patriotic obligation, 
But they are not bound to defile the ashes of their dead, or to submit 
in silence to injustice or dishonor. They may have been wrong. 
That is fair matter of opinion, and posterity will judge them. They 
may have been unwise. There is no absolute criterion on earth of 
what is wise, and none of us have reason to think, like the friends of 
holy Job, that we are the people, and that wisdom shall die with us. 
But the men of the South are entitled to stand before mankind as a 
people who, believing they were right and acting with what wisdom 
they knew, set hope and existence on the die. They have a right to 
resent and denounce imputations on their purposes and motives. 
When they read in political journals and discourses, or hear from the 
halls of legislation or the bench of justice, that for eight millions of 
free-born men to separate themselves from a popular government, of 
which they formed a part, and set up and be governed by another 
which they preferred, was “ wicked rebellion”—an effort to over- 
throw society and turn back the current of civilisation — they have a 
right to say that the time has come when educated people should be 
ashamed of such things. They are the froth of the angry waters, and 
should have passed away with the storm. Until they cease to sully 
the stream, the serenity of peace and brotherhood can never be 
reflected like heaven from its bosom. 

Such devices and phrases are not new. They are as old as fool- 
ishness and foul language. I have before me a copy which Mr. 
Parton has furnished, from a Tory “ Extra” of 1777, chronicling the 
retreat of Washington across the Harlem River, and denouncing the 
cause in which he was enlisted as “the most wicked, daring and 
unnatural rebellion that ever disgraced the annals of history.” The 
ingenuity and eloquence of our own day, with all the modern improve- 
ments, have not been able, I believe, to add a single epithet to this 
pleasing expression of by-gone loyalty. And yet, ten years after it 
was written, or at all events after the Revolution was over, I am sure 
that all reasonable tories, and certainly all sensible Englishmen, 
would have agreed to laugh at it and forget it. We are ourselves 
about to demonstrate, by a Centennial commemoration, how entirely 
nature has recovered from the shock which that “ rebellion ” was sup- 
posed to have given her. True, it was successful, and that unques- 
tionably makes some difference— but only with time-servers, We 
are dealing now with moralists, and they will never, I suppose, suggest 
that wickedness ceases to be wicked because the horn of the ungodly 
happens to be exalted. If Grant had surrendered to Lee, they would 
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still have died in the conviction that secession was a heresy ; that the 
ways of Providence were inscrutable, if not unconstitutional (according 
to Story’s Commentaries) ; and that truth and reason are not questions 
of numbers, artillery or ammunition. 

I make these observations here in no spirit of unkindness or con- 
tention. You would resent, and with justice, the intrusion of past or 
present controversial issues, upon an occasion dedicated only to 
reverent and gentle memories of the dead. But I feel, in common 
with all to whom those memories are dear, thaf silence concerning 
such things as I have mentioned is no longer consistent with proper 
self-respect. So long as the bitterness of party can be profitably 
stirred by the worn-out catch-words of the war, we must of course 
expect to hear them from the lips of those to whom profit is a com- 
pensation for shame. But we have a right to appeal from these, to 
the men who lead opinion, because they are worthy and entitled to 
lead it. We have a right to throw upon them the responsibility, 
which belongs to their influence, their intelligence,— nay, their taste, 
their breeding and their manners. And for saying this, respectfully, 
but earnestly and frankly, I know no better occasion than the present, 
when we are honoring one who, though a “rebel” of “rebels,” if there 
were any such, was by common consent the soul of honor, and than 
whom no man living dares to say that he or his are purer or better. 
And when I remember how his generous and unselfish nature would 
have scorned to place upon a lower level than his own the purposes 
and motives of the humblest of the soldiers, who gave all to the same 
cause and the same country—living or dying, in defeat or victory, 
half-naked in the field, half-famished on the march and in the camp, 
but heroes always—I feel as if I did his bidding, in this earnest 
protest against further maligning their good name. 

And here I am permitted, by the kindness of a friend, to read 
some extracts from a letter of the illustrious soldier, which has never 
seen the light before, and which will show through what sad struggles, 
of both heart and mind, he passed to what he felt to be his duty. 
I doubt not—nay, I know—that many a gallant gentleman who 
fought beside him, and many another in the opposing host, grieved, 
with as deep a grief as Lee, to draw his sword. The letter that I 
speak of bears the date of January 16th, 1861, and was written from 
Fort Mason, near San Antonio, in Texas. It was addressed to a 
young lady, a relative of his, for whom he had great affection, and 
the passages of which I speak were written as a message to her father. 
Alluding to the homes of two families of friends, he said : 

“T think of the occupants of both, very often, and hope, some day, to 
see them again. I may have the opportunity soon ; for, if the Union is 
dissolved, I shall return to Virginia to share the fortune of my people. 
But before so great a calamity befalls the country, I hope all honorable 
means of maintaining the Constitution and the equal rights of the 
people will be first exhausted. Tell your father he must not allow 
Maryland to be tacked on to South Carolina, before the just demands 
of the South have been fairly presented to the North and rejected. 
Then, if the rights guarantied by the Constitution are denied us, and 
the citizens of one portion of the country are granted privileges not 
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extended to the other, we can, with a clear conscience, separate. I 
am for maintaining all our rights, not for abandoning all for the sake 
of one. Our national rights, liberty at home and security abroad, our 
lands, navy, forts, dockyards, arsenals and institutions of every kind. 
It will result in war, I know—fierce, bloody war. But so will seces- 
sion, for it is revolution and war at last, and cannot be otherwise, and 
we might as well look at it in its true character. There is a long 
message, A , for your father, and a grave one, which I had not 
intended to put in my letter to you, but it is a subject on which my 
serious thoughts often turn ; for, as an American citizen, I prize my 
government and country highly, and there is no sacrifice I am not 
willing to make for their preservation, save that of honor. I trust 
there is wisdom and patriotism enough in the country to save them, 
for I cannot anticipate so great a calamity to the nation as the disso- 
lution of the Union.” 

Alas! alas! that the hand which wrote those touching, anxious 
words was not near enough to the helm to avert the shipwreck ! 
Alas! alas! that no voice should have been lifted in the land, potent 
enough to bid the whirlwind stay! Who lacked the wisdom — who 
lacked the patriotism — which Lee invoked, it is not for me, in this 
place at least, to say. If they existed, they were dumb and helpless, 
and the whirlwind came. But I have read enough to you to show the 
stuff of which some men were made whom they call “rebels” —enough 
to show that they who fought, at last, against the Union, were not 
always they who loved it least, or would least willingly have died to 
save it. 

I have spoken, ladies and gentlemen, of our hero’s character and 
life, as they attract the admiration of mankind —of the qualities 
which enemies and friends may venerate alike. It would be unmanly 
affectation in me to pretend that here in Maryland we loved him and 
remember him chiefly for these. We are proud of the great name — 
as proud as any—but the household word is dearer far tous. His 
story and his memory are linked with all the hopes and triumphs, the 
exultation and despair, which made a century of those four bitter, 
bloody, torturing years. He was to us the incarnation of his Cause 
— of what was noblest in it, and knightliest, and best. Whatever of 
perplexity beset his path before he chose it, he knew no doubts when 
it was chosen. He followed where it led him, knowing no step 
backward. Along it, through victory and defeat, our sympathies 
and prayers went with him. Around him gathered the fresh, valiant 
manhood of our State, and many a brave young heart that ceased to 
beat beside him, drew him but = Me to the bleeding hearts in all our 
saddened homes. These are the ties that bind him to us. These are 
the memories that troop around us here to-night — not of the far-off 
hero, belonging to the world and history — but memories of our hero 
—ours—the man that wore the gray! Not in the valley where he 
sleeps, not among the fields he made immortal, lives he, or will he 
live, in fonder recollection, than where Calvert planted freedom. 


“And far and near, through vale and hill, 
Are faces that attest the same ; 

The proud heart flashing through the eyes, 
At sound of his loved name.” 
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And when they tell us, as they do, those wiser, better brethren of 
ours — and tell the world to make it history — that this, our Southern 
civilisation, is half barbarism, we may be pardoned if we answer: 
Behold its product and its representative! “Of thorns men do not 
gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather they grapes.” Here is 
Robert Lee — show us his fellow! 








A VISIT TO DIX ISLAND. 


WO summers ago we were on the seacoast of Maine, and 
among other dissipations of a kindred nature, came a visit 
to Dix Island and a sight of the New York post-office lying around 
in pieces—pieces of granite untouched by saw or chisel, pieces 
smooth and beautiful, receiving their last polish from the hands of 
the skilled workman, and perfectly-finished pillars and cornices partly 


covered with laths and ready for shipment. 

From time immemorial islands have possessed a strange fascina- 
tion for the human race, and the coast of Maine is especially rich in 
these detached fragments of land. Busy scenes they are too, and 
anything but dreamy or romantic. Dix Island is generally mentioned 
on the mainland as “the island,” as though there were but one. It 
happens, however, to be an island of especial importance. The 
granite-works require the daily running of a small Government 
steamer, the Firefly, and into this brilliant little craft we carefully 
lowered ourselves at the Rockland dock on a charming afternoon in 
early August. 

The steamer was small, and prosaic barrels of potatoes and onions 
were in close proximity as we took our seats ; but this did not inter- 
fere with our perfect enjoyment of every moment of the hour and a 
quarter that it took us to make the voyage. The bright skies, 
pleasant company and beautiful shores afforded a combination that 
brought a feeling of perfect content as we skimmed over the water, 
and we rather regretted the necessity for leaving the boat at all. 

But low, flat-looking shores, with great rocks on them, were coming 
into sight, and some one exclaimed: “There! don’t you hear the 
music?” The music! Did they have a band, then? ‘This sounded 
oddly, we thought, for a colony of laborers ; but soon a measured 
pounding and tapping, like that of very large wood-peckers, greeted 
our ears, and the long low sheds of the granite-cutters were visible on 
the shores. 

The rocks all along the shore were beautifully smooth, and suggested 
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no idea of the rough strength which seems inseparable from granite, 
while long lines of curiously-shaped boulders, some of them suggesting 
loaves of bread and cake, extended into the far distance. These 
creamy-looking rocks were in pretty contrast to the peculiarly vivid 
green of the grass and flags that grew in scanty patches, while the 
sombre evergreens, the only trees that seemed to take kindly to the 
granite soil, gave to the scene an air of dreariness and desolation. 

We found nice steps cut in the rock at the landing—a great 
improvement on the perpendicular ladder at Rockland; but the 
latter place, as our pleasant guide, the clerk of the boat, informed us, 
is too poor to indulge in such luxuries, adhering closely to the simple 
rule, the good old plan, to keep all that you get and get all that 
you can. 

The first extraordinary sight that struck us on éerra firma was that 
of numerous finished pieces of some massive building lying about, 
neatly covered with laths for transportation, and inquiries soon 
elicited the fact that this was the fourth story of the New York post- 
office. The building was originally intended to be but three stories 
in height, but when the last story was ready for shipping it was 
decided to sandwich another between that and the second one. Had 
it not been for the packing arrangements, we might almost have 
fancied ourselves at Karnac or Luxor; for prostrate columns and 
ornaments met us at every turn as we tramped through the dust to 
the work-sheds, getting lovely glimpses of Penobscot Bay through 
granite openings, and wondering at the quaintness of everything we 
saw. 

We found the work-sheds particularly comfortable ; with wooden 
awnings, or window-screens, to keep out the sun — which is apt to be 
impertinent where there are no trees —and large enough to accom- 
modate the workers and the unwieldy material on which they labor, 
with perfect ease. 

The men are generally Scotch ; an invoice of seven hundred having 
been imported at one time, to supersede the uncertain Irishmen, who 
could be depended on for nothing but getting drunk. As these 
thrifty folk from the land of Burns are not given to spending, con- 
siderable American money is changed into British gold — the rate of 
wages being from four to six dollars a day, according to the style of 
work, They are somewhat sore on the subject of their seven years’ 
apprenticeship at home, before they can earn what their American 
comrades receive after a month’s instruction ; the Yankees, they say, 
steal the rest of a trade. They looked good-natured enough, however, 
as we peered at them through the open windows, and even ventured 
in at the door sometimes, to satisfy our curiosity. A sonsie-looking 
young Scotchman, with close-cut curls of reddish gold and the bluest 
of blue eyes, initiated us into the mysteries of the brush-hammer, as 
we stood watching his work, which appeared to consist of very gentle 
tappings on a finished corner-piece, as though he were working with 
the most tender consideration for his own muscles. But finishing- 
off is a very delicate task, a slight chipping of the stone leading to 
disastrous results in the whole structure. We were told that some of 
these men work by the day, and some by the job; the latter style we 
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should consider the most advantageous to Government, as, like Mr. 
Warner’s plumbing-men, they are somewhat given to being “ pleasant 
by the hour.” 

Walking through the narrow road between the sheds, we made a 
sudden halt, because of four oxen attached to one of the granite-carts, 
that were conducting themselves in a manner that savored strongly of 
insanity. Terror seized the feminine portion of the party, and a wild 
and disorderly flight was in progress, when fear changed to amaze- 
ment on being informed that the oxen were afraid of us. But four 
expanded umbrellas, in addition to our other strange belongings, were 
more than these island oxen could stand ; and we were earnestly 
requested to keep as much out of their way as possible. There is 
one steam-engine on the island, by which a derrick is worked that 
draws huge masses of granite from the quarry ; but oxen are still em- 
ployed at other points, and until these are superseded by the all-pow- 
erful force evolved from the curling vapor of a tea-kettle, the place 
cannot put forth a tithe of its wealth and strength. As yet, they say, 
it has only been clearing away the rubbish in building the New York 
post-office and a few other things, and untold treasures yet remain to 
be converted into forms of beauty. 

We explored two or three sheds, and admired the beautiful smooth- 
ness of the plain round pillars and bevelled corner-pieces ; and were 
quite lost in amazement at the indifferent ignorance of the laborers 
as to what they were working at. “One job came on after another, 
and it made little difference to them ; they got their pay all the same.” 

We then adjourned to the Dix Island post-office, which is a unique 
institution, and a favorite subject with the photographers. A large, 
open box, nailed to an absurd-looking little spruce-tree that is ele- 
vated on a bluff of granite, seems to invite the passer-by to come and 
examine its contents; and one individual, evidently in a state of 
expectation, was doing this very thing as we approached. The letters 
were thoroughly turned over ; and if not personally favored himself, 
he had, at least, the satisfaction of knowing who was. We had heard 
of a travelling post-office in a hat, but it seemed to us that this novel 
arrangement on Dix Island was even more interesting. 

The Government “store” and barber’s shop are close at hand, and 
to the former place we bent our steps, with views that tended to lem- 
onade. But we had to take it with the lemons left out — and likewise 
the sugar, for we did not think the latter ingredient would improve 
the melted ice with which we were hospitably provided. Lemons 
there were none; and in regard to water, Dix Island is like the ex- 
perience of the old salt whom Coleridge represents as moaning : 


“Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink.” 


It has its own especial ice-boat, due on Saturday evenings ; and 
great is the consternation when, as is sometimes the case, this polar 
vessel does not make its appearance before eleven P. M., for this is 
very close upon not coming at all. 

The men’s boarding-houses are an important feature of the island ; 
and the “ Shamrock House,” which undoubtedly received its verdant 
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appellation during the disorderly reign of the exiles of Erin, ranks as 
the Grand Central, and accommodates three hundred and fifty in- 
mates. The waiters and chambermaids are boys, who are said to do 
their work with neatness and dispatch, and to perform the office of 
laundresses also with great dexterity. There are many smaller board- 
ing-houses, all of which are well filled ; and as we passed them toward 
the supper-hour (as it is called in this region), we noticed agreeable 
odors of hot viands that made us feel we were hungry. But some- 
body who has tried a meal there, represents the bill of fare as con- 
sisting entirely of brown bread, corned beef, and beans— not very 
appetising edibles to city palates. For these refreshments and lodg- 
ing, the workmen are charged six dollars a week — the necessity for 
boarding on the island being imperative, except with such of them 
whose homes are at stations near by. 

On Saturday afternoons, however, there is a grand stampede to the 
mainland ; and this departure is well worth seeing. Many of them 
go for a grand carouse after their week’s work ; and immediately on 
the ringing of the bell, which puts a period to labor until Monday 
morning, they gather from all directions, and swarm over the 
boulders, making for the water on a run; some with tin kettles, 
some with bundles—all in a state of hurry and excitement. The 
boats, which have been reposing in the sea-weed that fills the little 
inlets among the rocks, are dragged quickly to the water, and like 
immense canoes of savages on a war-trail, away go the Dix Island 
stone-cutters over the beautiful Penobscot — boat after boat heading 
for coves and inlets where, perchance, the comforts of home awaited 
the returned exiles. 

Walking back to our little boat, which bore the sodriguet of “the 
Governor’s team,” as whenever that mighty personage felt disposed 
for a trip to the mainland the steamer was ordered out, we were 
somewhat alarmed at a steadily increasing black stream that tended 
in the same direction. If the stone-cutters swarmed into the little 
craft at that rate, what chance would be left for ws? And what sort 
of a passage might we expect in company with such a crew ? 

But we did them injustice, for they were a remarkably well-behaved 
set ; and one or two, who were quietly established at the pleasantest 
end of the boat, rose on our approach and betook themselves else- 
where. The little steamer, too, seemed to be elastic ; and with sixty- 
five of the bone and sinew massed together at a little distance, some 
with nice manly faces, and all quiet and orderly, we steamed off from 
the granite rocks ; and while the sunset glory illuminated the distant 
hills and islands, and lighted up the waves with a strange, beautiful 
gleam, we were carried swiftly back to our starting-point, with an end- 
less store of new and pleasant memories. 


ELLta RopMAN CHURCH. 
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THE BRIDAL OF THE RIDOLFI. 


TALY has always been famous for her masques and her mimes, 
and every one knows how, with a quick, passionate people like 
the Italians, such pastimes may be mixed with serious, sometimes 
tragic interests. Such an incident we propose to relate. It occurred 
in Padua, a city of Northern Italy, of old sometimes independent and 
sometimes subject to Venice, but now a deserted, pathetic old town, 
picturesque, gloomy and romantic, full of nooks and corners that 
startle one into a belief that the nineteenth century has not yet begun, 
and that we are living in the dusky light of the Middle Ages. 

There is an old falazzo, that of the Ridolfi (still standing, but no 
longer the gay abode it was two hundred years ago), which was the 
scene of the following striking incident of Italian life. The corti or 
court-yard, now grass-grown and strewn with fragments of dassé-rilievi, 
fallen from the walls and lying cracked among luxuriant weeds— was 
then full of thronging servants and retainers; horses with velvet 
saddles and mules with jewelled bridles jostled each other at the 
brink of the ample marble basin that occupied the centre of the 
court ; pages ran to and fro, and inferior servants carried golden 
salvers heaped with sweetmeats and preserves. Within the great 
halls there was revelry and music; tables were set, and there was a 
loud and rather uncouth jabber, for in those days there was an odd 
mixture of coarseness and learning, of ultra-luxurious refinements and 
very primitive and startling manners. So the guests talked rather 
more loudly and gesticulated more violently than would be thought 
seemly in our days, and their talk was as queer and mosaic as their 
behavior. Some, with evident relish, told scandalous stories, which 
were eagerly listened to and sometimes as eagerly interrupted, while 
another knot of quieter persons were discussing a new philosophical 
publication. Among these were grave and elderly priests, not by 
any means ascetic-looking, but dignified and scholarly, who now and 
then turned glances of ill-disguised contempt at two of their order, 
young men foppishly dressed, who were conspicuous in. the group of 
scandal-mongers. Besides these ecclesiastical scholars were two 
whose profession was evidently legal, and one, a younger man, 
whose looks denoted a poet, and not an ill-paid one either. But the 
most interesting person of this group was a woman whose age was 
not very easy to fix, but who certainly was not too old to prefer and 
join in livelier conversation, or to be a welcome addition to any 
group. She was simply yet richly dressed, and there was no ostenta- 
tion of poverty or affectation of rusticity about her. Her dark-blue 
velvet tunic was of the richest kind, although it was unembroidered, 
and her ornaments were one string of immense pearls round her 
neck and another twisted in her auburn hair. Her complexion was‘ 
fair, but more like ivory than like the traditional “lily,” and her 
arms, half revealed by the flowing sleeves that were cut open at the 
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elbow, were of that perfect and somewhat massive make which 
reminds you rather of the healthy physical Greek ideal than of the 
ethereal figures which we moderns prefer. But her expression was 
that which marked her out especially to the notice of intelligent 
observers ; though of these there were but few among the guests of 
the Palazzo Ridolfi. Her large gray eyes were frank and open ; they 
seemed to invite you to look into her soul, and when she talked or 
listened, they had an intent gaze which satisfied the person in whose 
company she was that he, and he alone, for the time being existed 
for her in the world. This was the great secret of the charm which 
she undoubtedly exercised over all ; but is was a charm in the distri- 
bution of which she was so exasperatingly impartial, that all her 
friends eyed each other either with assumed indifference or ill-con- 
cealed jealousy. 

Madonna Chiara,* (or the Lady Clare) as she was called by 
common consent as to the anachronism, for the old medieval title 
suited her marvellously well, was not the heroine of the feast, for this 
was a betrothal night, and the daughter of the Ridolfi was in a further 
saloon, adorned in her bridal jewels, and bright, young, and merry, 
signing her name to the great, awful-looking parchment called the © 
marriage-contract. The Bishop of Padua, two abbots, uncles of the 
bride, and other ecclesiastical as well as legal dignitaries were present, 
some as witnesses, and others in the light of informal sponsors. The 
child-bride (she was only sixteen, and had been brought up in a con- 
vent since she was four years old) stood, pleased and bewildered, 
amid the courtly guests ; proud to be the prominent person on this 
occasion, and shyly conscious of the attention bestowed upon her by 
her bridegroom, a tall, manly, soldier-like figure, seemingly a stranger 
to these scenes, and a far older man than one would have thought 
meet for so young a bride. 

The group at the table, on which was displayed the elaborate 
marriage-contract, was a picture of gorgeousness ; and if you can recall 
to your mind the great pictures of banquets by Paul Veronese, you 
will have a distinct idea of the pageantry of dress and ornament 
which it displayed. On the tables around were set goblets of chased 
silver and gold, tall Venetian flagons, and glasses of artistic shapes 
and beautiful colors, rivalling the figs, grapes, pomegranates, water- 
melons and peaches heaped up beside them. By the door were two 
men, the one in plain and evidently foreign garb, the other a dignified 
but talkative Paduan, richly bedizened, and well-pleased to show off 
to the stranger the wealth and courtliness of his fellow-nobles. 

“The bride seems young by the side of that stalwart warrior,” said 
the stranger, in French ; though to judge by his accent, it was not 
his native tongue —“ for warrior he is, I take it.” 

“Well guessed,” said the Paduan ; “he is one of our famous men ; 
they speak of him even in Paris. He has led five hundred lances f of 
his own in various battle-fields ; he has fought the Turks on the 





* Madonna, and by contraction Monna, were titles of courtesy used in Italy in the fourteenth, fif- 
teenth, and sixteenth centuries, but they gradually gave way to the less characteristic ‘* Signora,”’ 
which has continued to our day. 

tAs a lance implied acomplement of at least three or four men, the actual number of fighting men 
was swelled to nearly two thousand. 
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Danube, and the Huguenots on the Loire. But it is no marvel if he 
looks grave, even more than his forty years will account for. This is 
not the first time he has signed a wedding-contract.” 

Here the Paduan paused, enjoying his own importance, and expect- 
ing his companion’s impatience to prompt him to ask a question, 
which would still further enhance the value of the information he was 
longing to give. But for some moments the stranger did not seem to 
understand what was expected of him, and gazed with earnest, 
absorbed looks at the bridegroom, as if trying to put himself into his 
place and experience his feelings. Then slowly turning to his guide, 
he asked : 

“ And how was that?” 

“You are chary of your speech,” said the Paduan, with a slight tone 
of impatience ; “ but perhaps if you were handling your native tongue 
it’'would be otherwise. As I was saying, Messer Gian Ghiberti has 
been betrothed before, but he was never married. The lady is here 
to-night: what think you of that?” 

“T should like to see her,” said the stranger, heedless of the question. 

“JT will take you through the saloons, and make you guess which is 
she. You guessed so well concerning him that you will not probably 
fail to pick her out.” 

They moved away, and the Paduan whispered as they left the door- 
way: “It was broken off, no one knows how, nor does any one know 
by whom. She was as much above suspicion of light conduct as he 
was above that of dishonor. She had no parents living, and had only 
a small fortune, though her family is one of our oldest. An old aunt 
lived with her, and does still. It all happened nine years ago.” 

“Was there any religious difficulty connected with it?” said the | 
stranger, thoughtfully. 

The Paduan looked keenly at his companion. 

“A natural question for you, Messer ; if report speaks truly, your 
countrymen are used, and too well used, to such things. But our 
friend, you recollect, fought against the Huguenots.” 

The stranger said nothing, though the other’s expressive shrug of 
the shoulders and outstretched palms invited a further remark. They 
were now at the door of the room where stood the group which we 
have mentioned as clustered round Madonna Chiara. The Paduan 
saw at a glance that his companion had made up his mind about her 
identity with the former betrothed of Messer Gian. Without wasting 
his breath in idle exclamations, the stranger whispered: “I have 
seen enough. It was not through lack of love on either side that 
these two were parted. Pity they could not marry ; they are worthy 
of each other.” 

“Would you like to speak with her?” said the Paduan. 

“ Nay, it would be of small use to begin an acquaintance that one 
would wish to carry on, and yet which would have to be snapped off 
in the bud. I leave Padua to-morrow.” 

“So soon!” said his courteous guide. “Surely your business can- 
not be so imperative. Stay with us, and see our learned men, at least, 
if our beautiful women are no allurement to you. You cold islanders 
should thaw a little under our sun.” 


46 
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“Tt is not business that drives me away ; but the Adige, they say, 
is rising, and it is time I should take advantage of the yet practicable 
fords if I would get to Florence soon.” 

“ Your countrymen have the reputation of obstinacy as well as cold- 
ness, Messer,” said the Paduan, with a smile ; “but since you are so 
hurried in your movements, let me at least do the honors of my city 
as quickly as possible. One might call this, just now, the saloon of 
the celebrities, for I see our most renowned citizens are all gathered 
here. Yonder, by Madonna Chiara, stands the fortunate poet, Matteo 
Pollione, who, with unexampled constancy, has been an admirer of 
the Lady Clare, and of no other, for the last ¢#ree months ; but as you 
may guess, she is only just courteous to him, and never sees him but 
in public assemblies like the present. Those three reverend ecclesi- 
astics are renowned scholars, one of them a reader of Greek and 
Hebrew, and a commentator of Solomon’s Biblical poems and Pro- 
verbs ; the other two are more addicted to classical knowledge, and 
both possess considerable libraries ; one of them writes elegantly in 
Italian verse, and really approaches nearer to Petrarch than any one 
I know in our age. ‘That is he leaning on the tripod of bronze. 
Then those other two are jurists, casuists, sophists — call them by any 
name that you will, but they can prove black to be white, and Satan 
to be an injured and innocent angel, as easily as you can prove that 
two and two make four. They are almost always opposed to each 
other in public and legal matters, but have been close friends in 
private life for the last twelve years. One of them dabbles in the 
black art — at least men say so, you understand? We are so unwilling 
to acknowledge our general stupidity by allowing the cleverness of 
one among us to be the natural consequence of his own perseverance 
and love of study! Further down the room you see another group ; 
they are our social celebrities. The ladies are all noted for their 
taste in dress, and their extravagance in expenditure. Oh, I am not 
afraid to say so, though two of them are my cousins. I am delighted 
that by the rules of our Church, from which, as you know, we so very 
seldom depart in ay item, it is impossible that either should ever be- 
come my wife. Those two young ecclesiastics are great friends of 
theirs ; their husbands, by the way, are in the saloon we left, both 
paying court to the same lady, a woman of somewhat Jassée beauty, 
but rare charm of manner. Scandal and gossip, you see, Messer, are 
always the staple of polite conversation. I suppose even your country 
is not free from such.” 

“ Pardon me; if you refer to the court, you are right, but our country 
homes are models of decorum; if they were not, the country would 
soon sink into decrepitude.” 

“Ah, I am glad,” returned the scoffing Paduan, “that we have 
roused some spark of animation in you on some subject ; but it is evi- 
dent you need polite training, for the maxims of the greatest states- 
man of modern times would fail if your Puritanical prejudices were 
true.” 

“ My friend,” said the stranger, more gently than he had spoken 
before, “remember my words: a state of society that is built on dis- 
trust of your neighbor, and disbelief in your God, is self-condemned. 
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My country will flourish long after yours has politically disappeared, 
because our men believe in our women, and our women honor our 
men, and both worship God in earnest.” 

“Hush,” said the Paduan ; “I know you are right, but do not let 
any one hear you say such rash things. I have a great fancy that 
some day I shall come and see how your system works in your island; 
but I am afraid to go yet, before having exhausted the pleasures of 
my beautiful land, for, depend upon it, I should not have courage 
to return here after seeing your ways. But it is no time for me to be 
serious now ; come further, and I will show you the pictures which 
three generations of Ridolfi have gathered together.” 

The stranger looked once more at Madonna Chiara, whose eyes 
that moment appeared to fall on him. Just as he looked away, a man 
crossed the saloon, arrayed in dark purple satin and a glittering collar 
of gold, his only ornament, for his sword was steel-hilted, and utterly 
unsuited to a festive scene. ‘The Paduan said to his companion: “I 
am glad you have seen him ; without him, the list of celebrities would 
have been incomplete. He is a noted duellist,and always wears his 
real sword ; that is, he scorns to sport a jewelled weapon even in the 
gayest assemblies. He is Madonna Chiara’s cousin, and it was said 
years ago that he was in love with her. But now he is as notorious 
a roué as he is a duellist, and she never speaks to him. Come and 
look at the pictures.” 

And so the feast drew gradually to a close ; and the palace, after 
many hours, lapsed into silence. The marriage-contract was duly 
signed and sealed, and the third day from that night was settled upon 
for the wedding. The stranger, whom the reader will have guessed 
to be an Englishman, made his way next day to the Adige, but found 
it already more swollen than he had been led to expect, and was 
obliged to return to Padua. He found out where Madonna Chiara 
lived, and changing his lodging, took three or four rooms opposite 
her house, over a silversmith’s shop. He never saw her go into the 
street for two whole days; but over a corner of the garden-wall 
behind her house, he caught sight of her once, walking with a book 
in her hand. He could only see the back of her head, with her abun- 
dant hair rolled in close, broad plaits, and a part of her dark green 
dress, which he judged to be of some soft woollen material. The 
evening of the second day a youthful figure, shrouded in a black cloak, 
went up to the door of the house, and lifted the great knocker very 
gently. It seemed as if the page (so the Englishman guessed him to 
be) had a message to deliver, for when a small wicket was opened in 
the portal, he merely handed in a little packet, and spoke one or two 
words which were inaudible to the watcher. The answer, however, 
was not so, for a man’s voice said, rather surlily: “ Yes; until to- 
morrow at noon.” 

The stranger puzzled his brains for a long time, trying to imagine 
what meaning these words could have ; but every now and then, as if 
impatient with himself, would shake his head and mutter, “ What can 
it matter to me?” Still, a few minutes later, he would be at the 
window once more, watching the opposite house ; but when it had 
grown quite dark, he got up and went to the abode of his friend and 
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guide, the Paduan noble who had been with him at the Palazzo Ri- 
dolfi. The two sat up far into the night, discoursing serious subjects 
which it would have been scarcely safe to propound by day ; and when 
they parted, the Englishman bethought himself of telling the other 
what he had seen and heard at the door of Madonna Chiara’s house. 
In the early part of the evening he would not have dreamed of con- 
fiding in his pleasant but skeptical friend, but the talk they had had 
quite changed his feelings towards him. Men have unsuspected 
depths of good as well asevil in their hearts ; indeed, perhaps oftener 
the former than the latter, and the Englishman now saw beyond the 
worldly crust of the other’s character. 

“ That reminds me,” said the Paduan ; “the wedding is to-morrow, 
and since you are detained here, you might as well profit by the delay 
and see this high festivity. Come with me to-morrow ; I will warrant 
your being a welcome guest.” 

“T will think of it,” said the stranger, “ but do not take it amiss if 
I do not come. If I should accept your invitation, I will be here by 
nine o’clock to-morrow morning, and accompany you.” 

It was past midnight when he returned to his lodging, but to his 
surprise he thought he saw a figure trying to hide within the shadow 
cast by the pillars of the door of Madonna Chiara’s house. He 
stopped, and retiring into a convenient corner, waited for some time, 
but no one stirred ; then coming noiselessly forth, he stood for seven 
or eight minutes opposite the house. The night was very dark, but 
he felt certain of the presence of some one within the doorway. Still 
no one came out, and at last he gave up the watch and went in. The 
instant he shut the door behind him, a figure walked swiftly out of the 
doorway and down the street, keeping close to the walls of the houses. 
He looked from his window and fancied he saw it in the distance, 
and then determined to watch, if necessary, all night for its return. 
This was not easy to do, for he must watch in the dark, and drow- 
siness came over him many a time. He believed, however, that he 
had not been overcome by it even for five minutes ; still he saw, or was 
conscious of, no human presence again that night. He could not 
help fancying that the figure was a woman’s, and it seemed like Ma- 
donna Chiara’s. Why he thought so he could not tell, for so far as 
any indications of sex were concerned, he could have sworn to nothing, 
beyond a vague impression left on his mind of a long, dark cloak. 
The dawn came, and then the sunrise ; the street began to fill, and the 
shops to open ; the house opposite seemed unconscious of any mystery : 
everything wore its usual aspect. He was sure that //a¢ particular 
figure had not returned, at least not by the way which it. had taken 
last night. He felt too weary to go with his Paduan friend to the 
great wedding ; and calling on one of his servants, bade him take a 
message to this effect, and then keep his eyes and ears open concerning 
the Palazzo Ridolfi, and report to him anything that he might learn. 
It irresistibly forced itself upon his mind that the mysterious figure 
would turn out to have something to do with the ceremony of to-day. 

Meanwhile much the same display and noise filled the Ridolfi house 
as had distinguished it three evenings ago ; the saloons were decked 
out with costly hangings and priceless artistic ornaments and furni- 
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ture ; a banquet of marvellous preserves, sweetmeats, fruits, cakes, 
wines, and syrups was prepared for the wedding-guests, and the re- 
ligious ceremony was appointed to take place in the picture-gallery, 
where the high dignitaries of the Church were now waiting for the 
bride. A cavalcade rode into the courtyard, preceding and escorting 
the grave bridegroom, whose face certainly betrayed no tremor or ex- 
ultation. His greeting to the young girl was faultless in its courtesy, 
and even its tenderness, but the tenderness was rather that of a man 
who feels his responsibility and the sacred trust. he was accepting, 
than that of an eager, loving bridegroom. Before the bridal proces- 
sion was marshalled, a group of dancers, masqued and dressed in 
fantastic, mythological guise, arrived upon the scene, and the leader, 
in a dainty Italian sonnet, asked leave to perform one of the national 
dances, in honor of the couple, before the ceremony took place. He 
said that he was sent by the friends of Messer Gian, and that it was 
specially to him that this delicate mark of attention was offered. 
These masques were common in those days, and it was an established 
custom for weddings, christenings, and other domestic festivities to 
be distinguished by similar performances. Leave was willingly 
granted, and the dancers, twelve in number, began a graceful per- 
formance, representing some mythological scene, or rather adapta- 
tion ; golden censers and garlands of flowers were produced, a kind 
of epithalamium, or nuptial song, was chanted to a slow measure, while 
nymphs and fauns were busy building a bower of laurel and roses. 
The company were entranced ; gradually the dance grew more intri- 
cate, the measure quickened, the group rallied into a close knot round 
the bower, and, suddenly scattering, revealed a new figure, which 
some said must have been produced by magic, but others more 
wisely supposed to have been one of the original performers simply 
stripped of his outer disguise and clad in a gorgeous inner one. This 
figure, in a white satin mask, approached the bridegroom, and, still 
dancing, invited him to come with him. Gian Ghiberti, with an ab- 
sent, rather weary look, made no resistance, and passively followed 
the mask. No one marvelled ; these dances were wont to take all 
kinds of forms, and the newer these were the greater credit was 
claimed by their devisers. The group escorted the mask and the 
bridegroom to the door of an empty saloon, and there left the two, 
who entered the room together and disappeared. The dancers, 
meanwhile, began beating the door in measure to the music, and 
chanting a part of the nuptial song again. The noise grew louder, 
but no sound was heard on the other side. After an interval of half 
an hour, the dancers and musicians retired, singing as they went ; the 
former were still twelve in number, though one must needs have come 
in surreptitiously since the beginning of the masque. The attendants 
went to the door to open it, but found it locked on the inside. Every 
one wondered, and a few grew uneasy, till at last, after repeated calls 
and knocks, to which no answer was received, the servants were 
ordered to break open the door. 

At first it seemed as if the room were empty, but it was soon no- 
ticed that a cabinet had been displaced, and stood as a screen across 
the furthest corner of the room. On looking behind it, the body of 
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Messer Gian was found, with a rent in his white velvet doublet, and a 
deep wound encrusted with blood. He was quite dead. The window 
next the cabinet was open. 

Tumult and horror prevailed through the house ; every cheek was 
pale ; the women cried and sobbed hysterically ; the men asked broken 
questions, or uttered smothered oaths against the disguised murderer. 
The guests melted away, and soon the saloons were deserted by all 
but the family and servants. The tale of horror was soon told 
throughout the city, and the Englishman heard it from the lips of his 
panting servant. The recollection of the figure he had seen last night 
rushed to his mind ; with a sinking of the heart, he tried to force it 
back, but what this connection meant he dared not ask himself. He 
silently put himself in readiness for— he knew not what. His papers 
and money were secured on his person, and he hastily wrote a few 
lines to his Paduan friend, giving him full authority over his baggage 
and his servants until further news. Then he sat down and once 
more intently watched the house opposite. A clamor at the head of 
the street attracted his attention, and guessing by a lightning flash 
what was the meaning of it, he resolved to get to the house before 
the officers of justice. But how do this without awakening suspicion? 
The street was full. He called to his Italian servant and quickly 
whispered a few words in his ear, at the same time slipping two gold 
pieces and a letter to the Paduan into his hand. The man’s face 
lighted up with a look of not very pleasant intelligence, but the 
stranger knew that for the moment he was to be depended upon. 
That moment was everything. Presently, as if by magic, an organised 
body was evolved out of the swaying crowd, and the civic authorities 
were met by a band of determined, passionate men shouting: “ Treason, 
treason! This comes of admitting foreigners and heretics into our 
city! Viva Sant’ Antonio/ Down with Englishmen! Follow us!” 
and immediately an attack was begun against the house in which 
were the stranger’s lodgings. The other party soon joined in the 
clamor and quite veered round in their opinions ; and the sanction 
of the law seemed thus to fall in with the humor of the rabble. 

Meanwhile our hero had got out of a back-door, and quickly 
threaded two narrow streets which by a short cut led him to the 
back of Madonna Chiara’s house. By good luck there was an open 
window five feet from the ground, through which he made his way 
and found an entrance into a narrow stone passage. Here he was 
entirely at sea, but every moment was precious ; so he hurried on 
headlong and came to a staircase, up which he rushed, and then burst 
into the first large room that met his eye. It was empty, but a 
curtain across a door at the further end made him think that some 
private apartments might be beyond. He lifted the curtain and 
found himself in a dim room, evidently a woman’s. A half-open 
door led into an inner room, and here at last he found occupants. 
She was there, but insensible, apparently lifeless, and two old women 
sobbed helplessly by her couch. One seemed a nurse, the other was 
evidently the aunt of whom the Paduan had spoken. The English- 
man saw that it would be useless to try to make the women under- 
stand him ; so he seized the insensible form of the Lady Clare in his 
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arms, and roughly pushing aside the bewildered and screaming 
women, carried his burden away. As he passed each door he 
pushed it violently to with his foot, and took a direction which, as he 
had hoped, led him to the garden. He could hear the shrieks of the 
excited crowd on the other side of the street, the resounding blows 
that fell on the door of his lodgings, and, he feared, on that of the 
unlucky silversmith’s shop as well. He sped across the garden, and 
stopping at the gate that led into an unfrequented back-street, laid 
his burden down and took off a dark scarf which he had worn round 
his neck. This he laid lightly over Madonna Chiara’s face, but was 
puzzled how to conceal her form and dress. He went to the gate 
and looked out. An old woman sat huddled against the wall a few 
paces to the right. As he called softly to her, he noticed with 
delight, first, that she had on a coarse brown serge cloak, and 
secondly that she was blind. He went up to her, and putting a gold 
piece into her hand, gently unfastened the cloak and lifted it from 
her shoulders. An angry exclamation was half uttered, but by this 
time she had felt that the alms of the unceremonious stranger were 
not of the usual paltry kind, and with a hearty “Thank you, my 
lord,” she relinquished her cloak. The Englishman sped back to the 
still unconscious Lady Clare, and wrapping her from head to foot in 
the beggar’s cloak, once more started on his uncertain course. 
Cautiously enough he went back in the direction of his own street, 
but not so far as to be seen by the crowd, while presently his Italian 
servant met him, and the two together carried the insensible woman 
between them by short cuts which Luigi fortunately knew (having had 
a love-adventure in Padua twenty years before), as far as one of the 
gates of the city. 

“ Are they in the house at present?” asked the master. 

“Yes, Messer; but the silversmith, Pietro, is vowing vengeance 
against you.” 

“Let him prate. Do thou give that letter to Messer ,” naming 
the Paduan noble, “and he will satisfy all those who have claims 
against me. Run back now and lead the clamor thyself, and when 
it is no lorger possible to avert the people’s fury from her house, do 
thou find some pretext for joining in that attack too, and see that the 
women are protected and as little damage done as may be. Re- 
member,” he added, in a significant whisper, “it will be well worth 
thy while to be faithful.” 

He smiled as he said these words, and contrasted his own enforced 
distrust of this man with his generous advice to the world-experienced 
Paduan. The same gold that spurred Luigi on and silenced the 
blind beggar was used again, with no less success, to open the gate 
and chain the tongue of the warders, who were impressively told that 
“this was a love-intrigue.” Madonna Chiara was still unconscious, 
and the Englishman began to be alarmed. Besides, he could not 
repress a natural feeling of curiosity as to what it might be in his beautiful 
charge’s power to tell him; “and,” thought he, “how odd that I 
should have refused to speak with her before, so that the first word 
we exchange will be one of terrible, perhaps deadly interest!” 

He had no difficulty in hiring a cart for a few hours, and applied 
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himself at once to the task of restoring his companion to conscious- 
ness. In this he succeeded after about an hour ; but when she came 
to herselfjshe merely gazed around, more stunned by grief than 
surprised at her whereabouts, and save for one or two inarticulate 
moans she uttered no sound. To his questions she returned no 
answer, and shook her head hopelessly ; she originated no remarks 
and asked no questions. It occurred to him that grief had affected 
her mind, and feeling somewhat aggrieved, yet chiding himself for 
the feeling, he quietly made arrangements for accompanying his charge 
to Venice. They were not able to travel fast (he had discarded his 
cart, and purchased a litter for his companion and a horse for himself), 
and only reached Venice the third day ; but once there, she seemed 
to rally a little and voluntarily addressed him for the first time. 

“T have a distant relation here,” she said, “a widow, living not as 
a nun, but as a boarder, in the Convent of St. Ursula. Take me 
there, I pray you.” 

He hired a gondola and took her there ; and there, to his infinite 
disappointment, she disappeared from his sight without a word of 
thanks. But he remembered that she had given him one long inex- 
plicable look just as her aunt or cousin hurried her through the 
parlor-door. The old lady had then come back and slightly thawed 
at the stranger’s graphic yet sober recital. Its simplicity seemed to 
strike her, but when she found that after all he was a “ heretic,” her 
manner stiffened again, and he was glad enough to leave her presence. 

He thought it unsafe to go back to Padua, and wrote a brief account 
of his adventures to his friend there, begging him to see to his affairs 
and send him whatever was left of his baggage. Pietro, the silver- 
smith, was also quieted by a handsome present, and the Paduan 
wrote back to say that the city was gradually getting over the nine 
days’ wonder, that a suitor had generously come forward for the 
young bride, willing to shield her from all scandal, and who “in the 
name of miracle” should he be but the famous duellist, Madonna 
Chiara’s cousin. Most people thought the Englishman the murderer, 
and Madonna Chiara was supposed to have been carried off by the 
city authorities and put out of sight somewhere. The old aunt was 
still living in the house, but had nothing to tell save that “an officer 
of justice came and brutally carried away her fainting niece before 
her very eyes.” The Englishman lingered for months in Venice, and 
his plans of travel further south were never realised. Day by day 
he made the circuit of the Convent of St. Ursula, now approaching it 
on foot, now in a gondola, but his patience was unrewarded. He 
shrank from trying to bribe these women, and he dared not face the 
sour old lady to whose guardianship his former charge had voluntarily 
resigned herself. 

At last his affairs at home made his return imperative, and he left 
Venice with a heavy heart. More than two years after, a Venetian 
merchant living in London forwarded a packet to him which had 
come, he averred, through a Paduan nobleman whose name was 
within the outer cover of the packet. Doubtless, however, it had 
come first from Venice and then passed through the hands of the 
Paduan, who had requested him (the merchant) to deliver it to the 
young Englishman, 
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The packet proved to be a long letter tied with a purple silk cord. 
It gave the history of Madonna Chiara in her own words, but we will 
only attempt an outline, for the original was at least twenty pages 
long. It appeared that she and her cousin, now the husband of the 
young Ridolfi bride, had been brought up together. He was of a 
violent and passionate disposition, and never brooked interference 
with his caprices or desires ; she on the contrary was calm by nature 
and self-restrained on principle. He had fallen in love with her, and 
fiercely swore that if she would not marry him, no other man should 
ever be her husband. Disregarding this threat, however, she accepted 
Messer Gian Ghiberti, the famous captain, her senior by eleven years, 
a grave, steady man almost before his youth was past, and who loved 
her, as she did him, with the earnest love of those who love but once 
in their lives. Left an orphan when a child, she had followed her 
own bent and studied much, and had refused many offers indirectly 
made to her of advantageous but loveless marriages. Gian Ghiberti 
had made no cautious, formal overtures, but had spoken to herself, 
disregarding all silly etiquette, and, her serious education had taught 
her to understand and admire his frankness. They were betrothed; 
but two days before the day fixed for her bridal, her cousin had forced 
himself into her presence and violently reproached her, hinting that 
if she did not break off the match it should be his care to do so. 
She laughed at him at first, but gradually a mysterious sense of danger 
warned her not to trifle with him, and she determined to make him 
speak out. At last he said: “I will be frank with you, cousin ; it is 
better so than to strike in the dark, though it is not often I would deign 
to forewarn any one who crossed my path. But you are different. I 
almost feel as if no lie could come near you ; you would detect it at 
once, and I may as well gain the merit of having spoken truly. I 
tell you, if you marry that man, nay, if you do not dismiss him by 
to-morrow at noon, he will be a corpse before the evening shades 
close in. You know I never repent of what I have once sworn, and 
this I swear now, by my patron saint, shall assuredly be done.” 

She knew him well, and by her compliance saved the life of her 
lover at the expense of their mutual happiness ; but she took advan- 
tage of her cousin’s mood — it was the best she could expect of him— 
to make him also swear that he would never hurt a hair of Ghiberti’s 
head, and would not persecute her with his unwelcome love. In her 
turn she pledged herself never to marry. So years went on, and the 
secret of the breaking off of her marriage was never told beyond the 
circle of the three interested parties ; they let the world gossip and 
wonder. ‘The lovers seldom met, and not more than three or four 
times were they alone together after that untoward day. Ghiberti 
would fain have settled the matter in fair fight with his mistress’s 
cousin, but Chiara entreated him not thus to drag her name into pub- 
licity, but wait till Providence perchance released her from her pledge. 
Somewhat intricate family matters at last made the Ridolfi alliance 
expedient, and it was his former love who, after much opposition on 
his part, persuaded him to accede to it. Her cousin, she said, would 
not release her from her oath while a drop of blood flowed in his 
veins, and his notorious skill and success in every encounter made it 
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less likely than ever that his death might release her. She knew that 
he was always following some new fancy, always caught by some fresh 
young face, but nevertheless his deepest love was still in a sense hers 
only, and no new flame, she feared, would ever come to bring her 
deliverance. But she had no idea that to gratify a passion fiercer, 
but probably no more stable than usual, he could forget his oath and 
his honor. How could she know that the little child-bride, the 
convent-blossom hidden away from the world until a few days before 
the betrothal ceremony, had caught the wild fancy of the well-known 
duellist? A packet had been left at her house the day before the 
wedding, and entrusted to the surly porter till “to-morrow at noon,” 
together with an enormous bribe to ensure secrecy. This man had 
been her cousin’s foster-father. By some negligence of his, Madonna 
Chiara had found this packet lying unguarded on a chair in the hall, 
and noticing her cousin’s seal, had obeyed a sudden, unaccountable 
impulse to open it. It contained a pass as far as the Milanese 
frontier for two persons, to be forfeited unless used to-morrow by 
noon, and a letter written in an .unknown hand, briefly alluding to 
the young bride of to-morrow, and to a glimpse or interview — this 
was obscurely worded — obtained at the convent-gate two weeks 
previous. Furthermore, there was an allusion to an impromptu enter- 
tainment which should come just in time to prevent the bridal 
ceremony from taking place. The turn of the phrases rather than 
the actual words or even hints, suggested to Madonna Chiara, not a 
carrying off of the bride, but some unknown danger to the bride- 
groom. Following this instinct, she carried the packet at night to 
Ghiberti’s house, and noticed a person watching her from the door of 
the house opposite her own. She had come home by the garden-gate 
at the back of her own dwelling. Careless of her reputation, she had 
made her way to her lover’s apartment, and besought him to be on 
his guard to-morrow, for she had reason to suppose that her cousin, 
forgetful of his honor, and impelled by a blind passion for the bride, 
meditated treachery against Ghiberti. The warrior gravely argued 
with her, and was more distressed at the moral danger she had braved 
in coming to his house, than at the possible harm that his wedding- 
day might bring. She pleaded in vain; his grave, sad answer was 
ever the same: “I have lost all I cared for in life ; by to-morrow at 
dawn I shall have received the blessings and sacraments of the 
Church, as I always do before a battle, and the rest I leave to God. 
My beloved, there is no danger, no treachery that I fear; and if I die, 
the poor child will not grieve, for she knows me not, and a younger and 
fitter mate may be found for her. Since I was doomed to live without 
thee, I have made it a rule never to screen my life in the slightest 
manner, though for conscience’ sake I have never wantonly exposed 
it. But I know that if to-morrow eternity calls on me, thou wilt not 
tarry long after, and I shall prepare our bridal-feast in heaven.” 
Here the MS. was blurred with tears, and the writing became irregular. 
Further on, in a different hand, were added these words: “ Madonna 
Chiara died three days after she wrote this, aged thirty-one years and 
seven months. R. I. P.” 
B. M. 
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A NOTABLE FINANCIER. 


“TEMPEST in a tea-pot” is usually spoken of as a phenomenon 
A likely to excite contempt and derision in the beholders ; but to 
the tea-pot itself, we may safely assume, it seems an awful convulsion 
and catastrophe. And even the unconcerned spectator, if he be wise, 
may deem the sight worthy of attention, as exemplifying on a small 
scale the expansive force of steam and the power of resistance in 
boilers. 

A phenomenon of the kind adverted to is that which we are about, 
in brief, to describe. The tempest was of a financial nature, and the 
tea-pot was the Duchy of Wiirtemberg. 

About the year 1692, with many other better things, there came into 
the world, in the city of Heidelberg, a boy, of Israelitish parentage, 
who was called Joseph Siiss, to which patronymic his family were in 
the habit of adding the agnomen “ Oppenheimer” from a small town 
on the Rhine that had once numbered their ancestors among its 
residents. No more insignificant mortal, to all appearance, probably 
entered upon the world in that year. His parents had not only the 
disadvantage (in those times) of being Jews, and consequently the 
objects of contempt and oppression, but they were also poor and of 
no consideration among their own people. Nay, there were even 
rumors later that the young Joseph was not the offspring of honorable 
marriage, but that his real father was the Imperial General-Field- 
Marshal-Lieutenant George Eberhard von Heidersdorf, Knight of 
the Teutonic Order, and Commandant of Heidelberg, who, notwith- 
standing his multifarious honors and complexity of title, surrendered 
the city in his charge to the French, in 1693, so very prematurely that 
he was stripped of his rank and officially dishonored. 

Under such disadvantages young Joseph grew up, as best he might, 
and soon displayed a remarkable genius for trade and bargaining. 
He was quick-witted, bold, astute, ready with speech of amazing 
plausibility, and was not, we are told, ever troubled with the slightest 
vestige of a conscience. There is no doubt that in the legitimate 
fields of traffic, he might have achieved signal success ; but he had 
aspirations for a grander career, and finding his native town too 
restricted for his ambition, he betook himself to travel, visiting the 
principal commercial cities of the world, but tarrying the longest at 
Vienna, Frankfurt, and Amsterdam, where he studied the most esoteric 
mysteries of his art under the most consummate masters the world 
could produce. 

Being now ready to open that oyster, the world, he cast about to 
determine at what point he should apply his knife, and was decided 
by the following circumstance. Readers of Carlyle’s Frederick the 
Great will remember Duke Eberhard Ludwig of Wiirtemberg, one of 
the “serene abstruse Wittelsbachers ”, whose melancholy and disrep- 
utable enchantment by the Gravenitz is therein recorded. This Duke 
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had a younger brother, Carl Alexander, an Imperial Field-Marshal 
and appanaged Prince, who, in default of lawful issue to the Duke, 
was his successor.” To this Prince, Siiss had in some way, probably 
with advances of money, been serviceable at some time, and had 
thereby so won his gratitude, that he promised, if ever it was in his 
power to do so, that he would show his friend in need that not all 
princes had short memories. So when Duke Eberhard Ludwig died 
without an heir, and Carl Alexander ascended the throne, Siiss 
craved an audience, offered his humblest services in any capacity, and 
besought that, for the sake of auld lang syne, at least, His All-gracious 
Effulgency (allergnddigste Durchlauchtigheit) would bend a favorable 
countenance upon him. The Duke was as good as his word ; and 
indeed he had plenty of work for him to do. 

For as one may well suppose, old Duke Eberhard Ludwig had left 
matters in the Duchy in a pretty state ; and the new Duke had, as 
Imperial Field-Marshal, his hands full with the French war, and was 
glad enough to get a modest, active, business-man to look after things 
at home for him a little. In especial, the law-courts and adminis- 
trative chambers throughout the Duchy, needed overhauling and 
reforming, and this job Siiss cheerfully undertook. He commenced 
by making himself friends all round ; promising the people reform of 
their grievances, recommending to the Duke measures that he was 
sure he would approve, ingratiating himself with such persons of 
influence as he could rely on to help him in his schemes. These 
sounded his praises to the Duke — lauded his wonderful administrative 
ability, his judiciousness, and above all, his transcendent integrity, so 
that the Duke, charmed at possessing such a treasure, gave him his 
confidence without limit. 

Siiss now began, in a modest way, to suggest various plans of reform 
and improvement, the fruits of his ripe meditation on the state of things 
in the Duchy, that would be beneficial to the people and highly advan- 
tageous to the Ducal exchequer. The Duke took counsel on them 
with the influential persons, who immediately fell into ecstasies at the 
admirable ideas — so simple, so practical, and so unutterably beneficial 
to the people, to say nothing of helping our depleted treasury — it 
was like magic, only that all rested on the soundest principles of 
political economy. The Duke began to think he had found a phoenix 
and paragon among men ; and Siiss took advantage of his confidence 
gradually to remove those persons about the Court who were disposed 
to criticise his movements, and to fill their places with friends of his 
own. 

The first thing that he took in hand to reform, was, as might have 
been expected, the coinage and finance generally. At that time the 
coinage of Germany, especially South Germany, was in an indescrib- 
able state; every little principality having its own denominations 
and its own standard of fineness, so that exchanges were not to 
be effected without a money-broker and a swindle, and no traveller 
ever crossed a boundary without gnashing of teeth. Bavaria had 
tried to turn this state of things to her advantage, by getting up a 
coinage that should circulate beyond her borders, a plan that was 
facilitated by her salt-trade with the surrounding States; so that 
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before long Bavarian money, being of reasonable denominations and 
not intolerable debasement, circulated at its full nominal value even 
in Hesse and Westphalia. 

Now Duke Eberhard Ludwig had seen the advantage of this, and 
proposed to do something of the sort for Wiirtemberg, and get up a 
coinage that would be good enough to circulate outside his duchy. 
To this end he made arrangements with certain Augsburg merchants 
to supply his mint with the needful bullion, which they very honestly 
did. But when Siiss took the matter in hand, he began by repre- 
senting to the new Duke the enormous profits made by these Augs- 
burgers, and how much better it would be if his Serenity undertook 
to buy the bullion himself and so save all this money ; not, of course, 
suilying his princely hands personally, but employing some honest 
and intelligent servant of his own to manage the details ; and con- 
cluded by offering his own poor services in the matter. So the 
business was taken out of the Augsburgers’ hands and given to Siiss. 

He began at once by clearing out of all departments of the Mint, 
all men whom he could not manage, and putting in creatures of his 
own. Next he opened a splendid office at Frankfurt on the Main, 
where under the title of Ducal Resident Factor, he bought bullion 
and coined money on a grand scale, and began to parade himself as 
a great man and financier. Having the confidence of the Duke, and 
the treasury at his back, quick wit and no conscience, his credit in 
the money-market was unbounded, and he was able to make some 
operations very much to the Duke’s advantage. The coining went 
on on a grand scale, so that in nine months the mint had turned out 
some twelve million thalers of fair standard ; and in the midst of all 
this the Resident Factor had turned many a penny to his own advan- 
tage, outside of his legitimate emoluments, so that he was already a 
rich man. 

One of these small subsidiary devices was this :— at this time the 
Kreisgesandten, or what we may call High Commissioners of the 
various Circles of the Empire, held their sessions at Frankfurt, and 
Siiss contrived to get the purveyorship of supplies for them and their 
retinue into the hands of his subordinates, beside a pretty trade in 
jewelry and other elegancies that paid handsomely. 

About this time, however, a little cloud arose on the horizon of our 
hero’s prosperity. While he turned out from the mint the larger 
coins in great plenty, he was very niggardly in the coinage of small 
money, so that the want of this began to be severely felt, and many 
complaints arose. The troops particularly suffered from this, as the 
monthly pay of a private never amounted to more than the quarter of 
a gold Caro/ime, so that they had to be paid off in parties of four or 
five, and left to divide the piece between them as best they might. 
And when this annoyance had lasted awhile, the obliging Siiss sent 
down agents at every pay-day, with bags of small coins, who changed 
the money for the men at a heavy discount, paying for ten florins in gold 
not more than nine florins and forty kreutzers, or even thirty. ‘his 
naturally created much discontent, which reached the ears of the Duke, 
and he charged a competent agent to look into this whole business of 
the mint, and report to him the real state of things. 
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The agent reported that the large coin was not kept up to the 
proper standard, that there was great insufficiency of small coin, and 
that parties, presumably in the interest of Siiss, were making scan- 
dalous profits out of the whole business. The Duke was highly 
indignant and summoned the Factor to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings. Siiss hastened to obey the order, and presented himself 
promptly and boldly at Ludwigsburg. The Duke’s angry questions 
he met with the confidence of injured innocence. He had enemies, 
of course, people who envied him the favor of his prince, who would 
gladly ruin him, and, what was far worse, would ruin the country. 
As for the lowering the standard of the coin, it was true he had 
lowered it a little, but the former standard was too high. As for the 
small coins, anybody who understood finance knew that these were 
not real coins, but only a token-currency for convenience, and to 
have too many of them depreciated the real coin. It was the war 
and the necessity of paying the troops that made them so scarce. It 
was possible that rascals may have cheated the soldiers, but he was 
not responsible for that. Then he reminded the Duke of the services 
he had done him already, hinted at still greater in store, if His 
Serenity would not withdraw his favor from him, and as a final 
argument, produced a sum of 150,000 reichsthalers, which he begged 
the Duke to accept. This was conclusive: his master took him 
again into favor and dismissed the charges. 

The French war had by this time come to an end, but the Duke 
had his hands still full of military business, and among the rest he 
had to receive the Imperial fortresses Kehl and Philipsburg, provision 
and garrison them. He was also thinking of raising a force of his 
own of several thousand men. Siiss was ready with various plausible 
plans for raising money, all the more necessary now since the coinage 
business was no longer profitable. 

We have seen how the Factor quietly lowered the standard of the 
coinage. Other princes had been imitating the example of Wiirtem- 
berg, and the debased coinage was exciting general discontent. 
During the war, while “ anything that was round passed for money,” 
it had not been so much noticed ; but now in time of peace the effects 
began to be serious. At the fairs, especially that of Leipzig, scarce 
any business could be done, and dealers everywhere began to refuse 
to part with their wares except at extravagant prices. Complaints 
were made at the Imperial Court, and finally several States, Wiirtem- 
berg especially, were compelled to reduce the nominal value of their 
coinage by a certain per-centage. But Siiss had debased his coinage 
in various degrees ; and he sent out private agents who bought up 
those denominations and issues that were of best quality, at the fixed 
discount, and so made a handsome operation. ‘lhis could not last 
long ; and the matter being brought before the Diet at Regensburg, 
the Wiirtemberg mint had to cease operations, and Siiss to look out 
for some new field of activity. 

The Duke, so soon as his hands were a little free, determined to 
revive the General Land Commissions. This was an old arrangement 
in the Duchy, which had been neglected for many years. A body of 
Commissioners were sent out to all parts of the Duchy to inquire into 
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the behavior of the various public functionaries, and the operation of 
the administrative acts. They travelled from point to point, and the 
inhabitants were everywhere invited to appear before them, state their 
grievances, if they had any, and if they had anything to suggest or 
advise, touching the general welfare, to let it be heard. Small matters 
were settled at once, but more important ones were reported to the 
Duke and his Council. The plan had formerly worked well, and the 
Duke was minded to put it in operation again. 

Siiss was conferred with on the subject, who strongly recommended 
it, and showed so much intelligence as to its working that the Duke 
allowed him to name the Chief Commissioners, who were, of course, 
men devoted to his interests. He gave them their general instruc- 
tions, and they were to apply to him for special instructions in 
particular cases. 

The new Commissioners began by ingratiating themselves with the 
people. First they abolished some small and vexatious taxes, such 
as the wolfsthaler, a tax originally levied to pay for the destruction of 
wolves, and continued long after every wolf had been exterminated, 
and the sparrow-tax, which the peasants were now allowed to pay in 
sparrows’ heads instead of money. It had also been the custom for 
the parishes to make New Year’s gifts to the various functionaries ; 
and this the Commission entirely abolished, so that the people grew 
to look upon Siiss and his Commissioners as their true friends. All 
who had complaints to make against the officials were invited to 
bring them forward without fear ; and whether these were just or 
malicious, the parties complained of were dismissed at once, and 
their places filled with friends of Siiss, holding their positions at his 
will. 

As a result of this Commission, Siiss represented to the Duke that 
he had found such scandalous malfeasance among officials every- 
where that there ought to be a general investigation of their past 
conduct, even extending as far back as the previous reign. That there 
were swarms of men who had grown rich by extortion and peculation 
who ought to be made to disgorge. The Duke consented, and the 
Commissioners were charged with the investigation. Nothing escaped 
them. If there was any obscurity in old accounts of twenty or thirty 
years back, fraud was taken for granted ; if any complaints had been 
lodged, it was a clear case of extortion ; if the officer had received a 
testimonial from the people, bearing witness to his upright conduct, 
then he had winked at their frauds on the revenue. The choice of 
two alternatives was offered the offender: on the one hand, the loss 
of his place and forfeiture of his securities, with disgrace and probable 
confiscation of his property, or — a private disgorgement to Siiss, who, 
in mercy to the offender, would spare hiin public disclosure and further 
punishment. This plan worked so well that its operations were ex- 
tended. Every man that was known to be rich became the subject 
of investigation, and if it was found that he had, or had ever had, a 
relation in public office, wo to him! Some defalcation or peculation 
was discovered in this relation’s accounts — if he were dead, so much 
the better — and the rich kinsman was charged with having been an 
accomplice in frauds upon the revenue. The most were glad to escape 
by paying a handsome sum as a sop to this omnivorous Cerberus. 
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In Wiirtemberg at this time Jews were not allowed, without especial 
permission, to make it their residence. On payment of a certain toll 
at the boundary they were permitted to enter and remain a day ; but 
if they sojourned longer, they had to pay a daily tax for a permit. 
Siiss induced the Duke to modify this so far as to allow such Jews as 
he (Siiss) should designate, to come and go toll-free. In consequence, 
all Jews wishing to enter Wiirtemberg had only to arrange matters 
with the Minister of Finance —for this was his title now—and receive 
his pass. 

The Land Commission continued to work finely. As the function- 
aries came to understand its operations, they made its work easier, for 
an Official who had any private fortune found it the simplest way to 
seek a private audience with the Commissioners, say that his con- 
science was not quite clear, and he thought 10,000 or 20,000 gulden 
was about the mark, lay down the sum specified, and take a respectful 
departure. Those that were contumacious were mulcted and deprived 
of their office, which was then sold for a round sum to some suitable 
person ; and it sometimes happened that one of these cashiered func- 
tionaries, on going to the Minister himself, and proving tractable, was 
allowed to buy his office back by another payment. 

The direct sale of offices seemed to our financier the most perma- 
nent and most lucrative source of emolument, if he could only manage 
to introduce the system ; but here a formidable difficulty stood in his 
way. Duke Eberhard Ludwig, while under the sway of the Gravenitz, 
had been prevailed on by her to sell offices of State to the highest 
bidder, the result of which was, of course, the most inefficient and 
most rascally set of officers that could have been sifted out of the whole 
Duchy. When Duke Carl succeeded, a general storm of complaint 
arose against these harpies, and the Duke immediately set about 
reformation, and gradually went on filling the offices with candidates 
selected according to merit. The reform was so satisfactory that the 
Duke’s mind was made up to adhere to it. 

But the plausible Siiss found a way to change his resolution. He 
began by praising the principle of selection according to merit, but 
affirming that the mode of carrying it out was faulty ; that the codlegia 
to whom the selection was entrusted gave the best offices to their own 
friends and kinsmen, and received privately handsome gratuities for 
the nomination. That this sort of thing could not be prevented while 
human nature remained what it was; and that it was far better that 
the candidate should receive his appointment directly from the 
sovereign, and testify his gratitude to him. That there was no need 
for the Duke to revoke his previous order; but that candidates 
should be referred to him, Siiss, who would, if he was found suitable, 
give him the office, only asking a douceur or bonus, proportioned to 
the amount of the salary. That such an arrangement would be most 
willingly accepted by the candidates ; and that he would guaranty 
that it would yield not less than 100,000 gold-gulden yearly to the 
exchequer. So the Duke issued a rescript to the effect desired, 
which created considerable astonishment ; and some persons even 
went so far as to say that Siiss had bought this privilege for an 
immense sum, 
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The profits of this system now flowed freely into the pockets of the 
Finance-Minister and his accomplices. When the Land-Commission 
had squeezed all they could out of an unlucky functionary, they had 
only to remove him, and Siiss might choose among the swarm of 
candidates who were ready to pay for his place. It was a common 
thing for one incumbent to hold several minor offices conjoined, and 
parties immediately applied for these, while the holder was as ready 
to pay for retaining them. Siiss took bribes on both sides. 

The next device was this :— Complaints had arisen throughout the 
Duchy of the malfeasance of executors, administrators and guardians; 
so Siiss prevailed on the Duke to establish a Zutelar-Collegium, or 
sort of Orphans’ Court, to take charge of all inheritances, superin- 
tend their administration, and hold the administrators responsible. 
A defaulting trustee or executor knew therefore with whom he had 
to settle, and how to get his discharge. This was followed by a new 
assessment and direct tax on all property, real and personal. 

The next project was in another direction. Wiirtemberg has no 
salt-works, but produces very fair wine. Her supply of salt was drawn 
from Bavaria, where her wine found a ready sale. This trade had been 
free to the Wiirtembergers from time immemorial. Any man could 
export wine and bring in salt, having only to pay a moderate duty to 
the government, and making the profits for himself. Siiss and his 
party saw here an opportunity for immense profits, so contrived a 
company to which was granted the monopoly of the salt and wine 
trade. The company had agencies in all the towns, on which they 
drew orders, so that these salt-orders could be used somewhat like 
bills of exchange. A treaty with Bavaria bound Wiirtemberg to send 
into that country yearly a certain minimum quantity of wine, and 
receive the proceeds in salt; and Siiss’s company undertook the 
fulfilment of this contract, and to this end forbade all vintners to sell 
wine out of the country. All that was not needed for home con- 
sumption must be sold to the company at a price of their own fixing. 
These then drove a profitable trade with inn-keepers and other 
dealers, or shipped it abroad. Now one single valley in Wiirtemberg 
produces three times as much wine as the Bavarian minimum required, 
and the export trade in wine was one of the main industries of the 
country, and all this fell into the hands of the company and their 

ents. 
iy company obtained a tobacco-monopoly, and no packet was 
allowed to be sold without their stamp upon it, under heavy penalties. 
Then followed an edict for licensing the trade in leather and hides: 
no butcher dared sell a calf-skin, except to the holder of a license. 
A monopoly of timber followed ; then a stamp-tax, and then a mono- 
poly on playing-cards. Not satisfied with these, a company was 
organised and received the exclusive privilege of selling masks and 
fancy costumes for the Carnival, and of holding lotteries and raffles 
at the same time. Then came a tax on all dignities that bore with 
them any privileges or immunities. 

Next came another device. All salaried officers throughout the 
land received their pay from the local fiscal agent, who was instructed 
to apply to that purpose a definite part of the revenue from that 
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district. If at any time this fund was insufficient, he was instructed 
to draw for the deficiency on some other definite district where it was 
sure to be in excess. But there had been for some time considerable 
irregularity in the working of this arrangement, and there were many 
complaints about arrears of pay. The Finance-Minister undertook 
this too, and engaged to furnish directly sufficient cash for the 
prompt payment of all salaries, if he were allowed to deduct a 
certain percentage. This was legalised, and from henceforth every 
salaried official had to pay for the privilege of receiving his wages 
when they were due. 

The next scheme was this. It was represented to the Duke that 
fires were very common and disastrous in the Duchy, and that this 
arose from the neglect of householders to sweep their chimneys 
properly. So chimney-inspectors were appointed and official chim- 
ney-sweeps. Many more of such projects were set on foot. 

By this time the Finance-Minister had amassed an immense fortune, 
and was living in the greatest splendor. A palace sumptuously fur- 
nished, troops of attendants in and out of livery, equipages of the 
most magnificent kind, superb entertainments, placed him on a level 
with the most opulent of the nobility. His antechamber was crowded 
with persons of all ranks, humbly awaiting the man on whose word 
their fortunes depended: projectors with schemes, worth nothing in 
themselves, but which, if approved by the Minister, would be very 
Pactoluses of gold; humble suitors for his favor or the Duke’s ; 
parties anxious to compound for wrongs done by them, or to get 
redress for wrongs inflicted on them —all well aware that they must 
leave some of their fleece behind. Siiss had now attained his apogee 
of power and prosperity. 

On the r2th of March, 1737, the Duke Carl Alexander, being at 
Ludwigsburg, had an apoplectic seizure, and was dead in a few 
minutes. Siiss, who was with him at the time, so soon as the catas- 
trophe was known, hastened to Stuttgart to convey the news to the 
Duchess. As he left her apartment he was arrested by the Adjutant- 
General, sent to his house under guard, and thence to prison. Carl 
Rudolf, the cousin of the late Duke, undertook the administration of 
affairs during the minority of the young prince, and by his orders the 
effects and papers of Siiss were seized and examined. From Stuttgart 
he was sent to the fortress of Hohenneuffen, and on his way he was 
everywhere saluted by the execrations of the people, who were only 
prevented from killing him by an escort of dragoons. They had on 
their way to pass by the place of execution, and the mob ironically 
besought his Excellency to pause thege awhile, rest, and look about him, 

An investigation followed. All who knew anything to his detriment 
or had cause of complaint against him, were invited to come forward 
and testify to the Commission charged with the matter. His defence 
lay partly in denials, partly in justifications, but chiefly in appealing 
to the various approhatory and confirmatory documents given him by 
the late Duke. About December attempts were made to convert him 
to the Christian faith, but all in vain. 

By this time the Commission had completed their work, and the 
trial at Stuttgart was over. Siiss’s advocate did what he could, but 
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the sentence was a foregone conclusion. The culprit was then brought 
to Stuttgart. Not knowing the result of the trial, he took this as a 
sign of his speedy liberation, until his escort, instead of taking him to 
his own residence as he expected, conveyed him to the Herrenhaus, a 
place in which criminals under sentence of death were incarcerated. 
When the cortége stopped there, he knew his fate. 

Zealous efforts were again made to convert him to Christianity, and 
two eminent theologians, Diaconus Heller and Vicarius Hoffmann, took 
him in hand. The protocols give their arguments and appeals and 
the culprit’s replies at great length. He was respectful, even thankful, 
but firm in his determination to die in the faith of his fathers. 

On the 4th of February Siiss was led before the judges. The 
execution-bell (das Armesiinderglickchen) was tolling as he passed 
through a double file of soldiers with fixed bayonets, to the hall of 
justice. Here he fell on his knees and begged his life, or at least a 
respite, but was told to stand up and hear his sentence. He persisted 
in supplications and protests, until it was found necessary to gag him. 
His sentence was then read, and the President of the Court broke 
his staff of office and threw it at the culprit’s feet, who was then 
delivered by the Court to the Bailiff, and by the Bailiff to the execu- 
tioner. Hence he was taken back to his cell, where the Aenkermah/ 
(a repast provided by the city for criminals condemned to death) was 
in readiness, but he refused to eat or drink. When the hour for the 
execution came, he was compelled to mount a knacker’s cart and 
take his seat on an elevated platform, where two-of the hangman’s 
assistants held him fast. In this way he was escorted through the 
principal streets of the city, a detachment of grenadiers accompanying 
him with bayonets fixed and music playing. An assistant led the 
horse, and two marched on the right and left of the cart, one carrying 
a pitcher of wine and the other a cup, and when the procession 
paused, as it did from time to time, they offered him drink, which he 
steadily refused, saying “Drive on!” From time to time he cried 
out “Adonai Elohim!” ‘The gallows was a complicated structure of 
iron about forty feet high, and erected for the execution of George 
Honauer, an alchymist, in 1579. From the projecting arm of it hung 
an iron cage over six feet high and two wide, and painted red, with 
an open door. The culprit was conducted up the ladder, the end of 
the noose made fast to a strong hook in the top of the cage, into 
which his body swung as he was pushed off, and the door was then 
shut and padlocked, and all was over. 

Such was the miserable end of this great financier, and such his 
crimes, as related with great minuteness by contemporary documents, 
the study of which leaves us in doubt whether, after all, he was not 
an innocent man. 

ILL. 
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The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by John H. Ingram. Edin- 
burgh: Adam and Charles Black. (Toronto, Canada: Camp- 
bell). 


HROUGH the courtesy of the editor, Mr. Ingram, there now 

lies before us a copy of a work which we have long wished to see, 
and the non-existence of which has been a discreditable defect in our 
literature—a carefully-prepared edition of the works of Poe, with a 
memoir of the author in which conscientious pains have been taken to 
ascertain the facts of his life as distinguished from the fictions about 
it, and to form a true estimate of the character of this remarkable 
man. Mr. Ingram, while laboring under the great disadvantage of 
residence in a foreign country, has zealously explored every accessible 
source for his materials, has corresponded with every one from whom 
he could hope for assistance in his task, and ransacked all available 
repositories for material ; and to the immense mass thus collected has 
applied the test of criticism to separate the true from the false. Some 
unimportant errors: have been discovered by him since the memoir 
was in type, and as these are corrected by his hand in the copy before 
us, and will be rectified in the next edition, we shall not further ad- 
vert to them. As the American copyright on Poe’s works prevents 
this Edinburgh edition from being re-published or offered for sale, 
we shall extract more liberally from the memoir than we are accus- 
tomed to do with works that are procurable by our readers.* 

The circumstances attending the production of the Memoir of Poe 
usually prefixed to the American editions of his works, are peculiar and 
probably without example in literary history. It has often happened that 
unjust and defamatory biographies of men have been written after their 
death ; but never, we think, has the case occurred in which a man 
in the expectation of death has placed his works and reputation in 
the hands of another in the full belief that both will be honorably 
dealt with, and that other has accepted the solemn trust, and has dis- 
charged it as it has been discharged by the Reverend Rufus W. 
Griswold. It has never, to our knowledge, occurred that a memoir 
of this character has been affixed to any author’s works, and re- 
mained almost to the present day, with the exception of occasional 
ineffectual protests, the accepted biography of that author. When 
grave errors, or wilful misrepresentations are exposed in a work of the 
kind, haste is usually made to correct them, as public indignation is 
almost sure to follow the neglect; but in Poe’s case this seems to 
have been reversed : disproof produced no retraction of calumnies, 
and their reiteration no disturbance of equanimity. 

Edgar Allan Poe is usually said to have been born in Baltimore or 
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in Richmond, but in fact (as he himself says) he was born in Boston, 
where his parents had stopped while on a journey, on the 19th of 
January 1809. At the age of six he had the misfortune to lose both 
his parents, and was adopted by his godfather, Mr. Allan of Rich- 
mond. In 1816,he went with his adopted parents to England, who 
placed him at the Manor House School in Stoke-Newington. This 
school, and his life there, are generally asserted to have been des- 
cribed autobiographically by Poe in his story of “ William Wilson,” 
but as regards the first of these statements, Mr. Ingram, who has 
visited the place, says the description of the building rather corres- 
ponds with the old manorial residence facing the school, than with 
the school-house itself. In 1821, young Poe returned home, and was 
placed at an academy in Richmond. While here he met with a lady, 
Mrs. Stannard, whose kindness to him produced a lasting impression 
upon his mind, and whose premature death saddened him for years. 
It was this ideal boy-love that gave birth to his lines “To Helen,” 
and the juvenile poem “The Paean,” which was afterwards retouched 
into “Lenore”; and for months after her death he used to pay 
nightly visits to her grave. 

In February 1826, he matriculated at the University of Virginia. 
Mr. Griswold, having given his birth-year as 1811, makes him enter 
the University after passing only “a few months ” at the Richmond 
academy, consequently when he was only in his eleventh or twelfth 
year. His career there, his reverend biographer chronicles thus: 
here “he led a very dissipated life ; the manners which then prevailed 
there were extremely dissolute, and he was known as the wildest and 
most reckless student of his class; but his unusual opportunities, and 
the remarkable ease with which he mastered the most difficult studies, 
kept him all the while in the first rank for scholarship, and-he would 
have graduated with the highest honors, had not his gambling, intem- 
perance, and other vices, induced his expulsion from the University.” 

It is evident that Dr. Griswold did not think it worth while to 
inquire if these charges were true, before placing them on record. 
Others have done so, however, and Mr. Ingram is able to lay before 
the world a different version, resting upon authority of a different 
kind. 

“On May 22, 1860, Dr. Stephen Maupin, President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in answer to various inquiries made of him relative 
to Poe’s career at Charlottesville, procured a statement from Mr. 
William Wertenbaker, Secretary of the Faculty, which he further 
indorsed with the remark that ‘ Mr. Wertenbaker’s statement is worthy 
of entire confidence.’ ‘I may add,’ he continues, ‘ that there is nothing 
on the Faculty records to the prejudice of Mr. Poe. He appears to 
have been a successful student, having obtained distinction in Latin 
and French at the closing examinations of 1826. He never graduated 
here, no provision for conferring degrees of any kind having been 
made at the time he was a student here.’ ” : 

‘This is Mr. Wertenbaker’s statement: “Edgar A. Poe was a stu- 
dent of the University of Virginia during the second session which 
commenced February 1st 1826, and terminated December 15th of the 
same year. He signed the matriculation-book on the 14th of February, 
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and remained in good standing as a student until the session closed. 
. . . « He belonged to the schools of ancient and modern languages, 
and as I was myself a member of the latter, I can certify that he was 
tolerably regular in attendance, and a very successful student, having 
obtained distinctions in it at the final examination, the highest honor 
a student could then obtain, the present regulation in regard to degrees 
not having been at the time adopted In a biographical sketch 
of Mr. Poe, I have seen it stated that he was at one time expelled 
from the University, but that he afterwards returned and graduated 
with the highest honors. This is entirely a mistake. He spent but 
one session at the University, and at no time did he fall under the cen- 
sure of the Faculty. He was not at that time addicted to drinking, but 
had an ungovernable passion for card-playing.” 

The portions of this statement which, for brevity’s sake, we have 
omitted, refer to Poe’s age at matriculation, a scholastic achievement 
of his, and “a very pleasant hour” spent in his company. 

In 1827 Poe started off for Europe with the design of offering his 
aid to the Greeks in their stryggle for independence. He “ was absent 
for more than a year, but the adventures of his journey have never 
been told.” As for Mr. Griswold’s statement, that he made his way 
to St. Petersburg, where he was arrested for drunkenness, and released 
through the influence of the U. S. Minister, he gives us no authority 
for it, any more than for his expulsion from the University. 

In 1829 Poe returned home, and a scholarship at West Point being 
obtained for him, he entered as a cadet on July 1, 1830. Here, 
according to Mr. Griswold, “his habits of dissipation were renewed ; 
he neglected his duty and disobeyed orders ; and in ten months from 
his matriculation he was cashiered.”” Mr. Ingram, on the authority of 
one of Poe’s fellow-cadets, tells us that he “ would not, or could not 
follow its mathematical requirements,” and that he neglected drill. 
The sentence of the court-martial which dismissed him on January 7th 
1831, specified solely “ absence from parade,” as the nature of his 
offences. 

In 1829 Poe had published a small volume of poems, and in 1831, 
before his dismissal he produced a second small volume designed for 
private circulation, which did not find much favor with his fellow- 
students, to whom he dedicated it, and who considered — to quote the 
words of one of them —“ the author cracked, and the verses ridiculous 
doggerel.” 

On leaving West Point, Poe returned to his adopted father’s resi- 
dence, and while there became attached, Mr. Ingram tells us, and it 
is thought engaged, to a Miss Royster, a match which Mr. Allan 
refused to sanction. The result deepened the estrangement between 
the two ; a quarrel ensued, after which Poe again left his roof, with 
the intention of aiding the Poles in their revolt. The news of the fall 
of Warsaw, and virtual termination of the conflict, prevented him, it 
.is believed, from leaving this country, and he again turned towards, if 
not to, his old home. “In the meanwhile .... Mr. Allan had 
taken to himself a young wife—‘the beautiful Miss Paterson ’— 
while Miss Royster, forgetful of her faith, was married. to a wealthy 
man, a Mr. Shelton. Once more aimless, and probably resourceless, 
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the chivalric young poet again sought his native province. Whether 
he returned to the home that was a home no more, is uncertain, but 
from what is known of his proud spirit, it seems unlikely ; if he did, 
however, his stay was of short duration, and his godfather’s second 
wife having given birth to a son, was the death-blow to Poe’s hopes of 
succeeding to the property.” ‘There can be no doubt that Poe was 
wilful, headstrong, disobedient to commands and indifferent to 
counsel ; and Mr. Alian can not be blamed for feeling indignant, and 
remembering — perhaps reminding him — that he had no claim upon 
him but such as was founded on his generosity, while there were those 
now of his own blood, whose future he was bound to provide for. 
That Poe’s conduct was censurable, no one will deny ; but it has at 
least this palliation, that he did not attempt to minister to his self- 
interest by fawning and dissimulation. The whole quarrel is intelli- 
gible enough, and his literary executor need not have insinuated “an 
act scarcely suitable for repetition”, supporting it in a note of later 
date by a similar insinuation from an anonymous writer in the J/s- 
senger for 1850, who hints unutterable things, and while stating nothing 
that may be brought to test, leaves the reader to infer the worst. Mr. 
Ingram remarks that “ Poe’s subsequent kindly reception by those 
acquainted with all parties concerned ”, is a sufficient answer to this 
nameless slander. This critique in the Messenger, by the way, is rather 
an odd production. Written in a very crude and bombastic style, it 
seems meant as a eulogy on Poe’s writings and a lampoon on his 
character. The writer’s trustworthiness, even where he makes a direct 
statement —and here he only hints at a doubtful story — may be 
judged by a fact which shall presently be given. 

For a year or so we discover scarcely any trace of Poe’s move- 
ments ; but in 1833 we find him in Baltimore, competing for prizes 
offered by the proprietor of the Saturday Visitor for the best story 
and the best poem. The judges were the well-known gentlemen, 
John P. Kennedy, J. H. B. Latrobe, and Dr. James H. Miller. Mr. 
Griswold tells the story of the award thus :— 


Such matters are usually disposed of in a very off-hand way: committees to 
award literary prizes drink to the payer’s health in good wines, over unexamined 
MSS., which they submit to the discretion of publishers, with permission to use their 
names in such a way as to promote the publishers’ advantage. So perhaps it would 
have been in this case, but that one of the committee, taking up a little book 
remarkably beautiful and distinct in caligraphy, was tempted to read several pages; 
and becoming interested, he summoned the attention of the company to the half- 
dozen compositions it contained. It was unanimously decided that the prizes 
should be paid to “the first of geniuses who had written legibly.” Not another 
MS. was unfolded. Immediately the “ confidential envelope” was opened, and the 
successful competitor was found to bear the scarcely known name of Poe. 


We do not know whether Mr. Griswold is speaking from any 
experience of his own on a similar committee, when he explains how 
the thing is usually done. It is not, we think, the way it is done in 
Baltimore ; and most assuredly not the way it would ever have been 
done by the gentlemen named above, to whom the biographer’s words 
are a gross and gratuitous insult. In point of fact the committee 
only awarded the prize after careful consideration of all the contribu- 
tions. They announced the award in the following words :— 
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Amongst the prose articles were many of various and distinguished merit, but the 
singular force and beauty of those sent by the author of “The Tales of the Folio 
Club,” leave us no room for hesitation in that department. We have accordingly 
awarded the premium to a tale entitled the “MS. found in a Bottle.” It would 
be hardly doing justice to the writer of this collection to say that the tale we have 
chosen is the best of the six offered by him. We can not refrain from saying that 
the author owes it to his own reputation, as well as to the gratification of the com- 
munity, to publish the entire volume. These tales are eminently distinguished by 
a wild, vigorous, and poetical imagination, a rich style, a fertile invention, and 
varied and curious learning. OHN P. KENNEDY, 

. H. B. LATROBE, 
AMES H. MILLER. 


As this card was published, the gentleman who had accepted the 
charge of doing justice to the dead poet’s name and fame, might easily 
have stated the true facts in the case, instead of affirming that the 
committee read but one MS., and gave the prize in consideration of 
the legible writing, not of merit. Or, when the adjudicators pub- 
lished an emphatic denial of the statement, he might have corrected 
it, had such suited his purpose. Here we have a means of judging 
the trustworthiness of the anonymous critic in the Messenger. Gris- 
wold, it will be seen, speaks of the way “such matters are usually 
disposed of,” leaving the public to understand that this was the way 
it was done in this case. But this anonymous writer, with a livelier 
imagination than Griswold, writes as if he had been present with the 
committee. “Of course,” he says, referring to the manuscripts, “ of 
course they did not read them. But while chatting over the wine at the 
meeting, one of them was attracted by the beautiful chirography,” &c. 
Griswold, by the way, might have taken a hint from this, and cited 
this critic’s vague rumor of scandal before alluded to, as well-authen- 
ticated fact. Did not one good turn deserve another? 

From this time Mr. Kennedy befriended the young poet, treating 
him, indeed, almost as he might a kinsman. In the latter part of 
1834, Mr. T. W. White—“a man of much simplicity, purity, and 
energy of character,” says Mr. Griswold — established the Southern 
Literary Messenger in Richmond, and engaged Poe, first as contribu- 
tor, and afterwards, in September, 1835, as assistant editor. In this 
year his marriage took place. 

It is characteristic of Mr. Griswold, by the way, that he suspects 
everybody of lying. “Mr. White,” he says, “announced that Poe 
was its [the Messenger’s| editor,” but that “it is probable that he was 
engaged only as a general contributor and writer of critical notices 
of books.” Now it is possible, as Mr. White does not name Poe, but 
only speaks of his prospective editor as “a gentleman of approved 
literary taste,” that he may have been referring to another person. 
But it is most likely that Mr. White referred to Poe, and had engaged 
him as editor, with the understanding that he was to remove to Rich- 
mond later ; as he did in September. Mr. Griswold, however, thinks 
it “ probable ” that this gentleman of so much “ simplicity and purity 
of character”, lied to the public, and announced an editorial arrange- 
ment which he had not made. 

In 1837, Poe left the Messenger, having found more lucrative 
employment on the staff of the Mew York Quarterly Review. Mr. 
White, in a note to his subscribers, testified to the ability of the 
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retiring editor, and promised them future contributions from his pen. 
The cause of Poe’s resignation Mr. White always explained to be 
that above given: Mr. Griswold (on his own authority apparently) 
states that he was dismissed for drunkenness. The same biographer 
also asserts that Poe’s sole contribution to that work was his review 
of Stephens’s Jncidents of Travel. Mr. Ingram, however, finds, from 
the evidence of those who knew him, that he was a constant con- 
tributor to its pages, and that the severity of his criticisms made him 
many enemies. 

Among the notices of Poe’s life at this period which Mr. Ingram 
has collected, is an interesting account by the late Mr. William 
Gowans, the well-known bibliopolist, who boarded with Poe’s family. 
Mr. Gowans writes :—“ For eight months or more one house contained 
us, one table fed. During that time I saw much of him, and had an 
opportunity of conversing with him often, and I must say that I never 
saw him the least affected with liquor, nor even descend to any known 
vice, while he was one of the most courteous, gentlemanly and intelli- 
gent companions I ever met with during my journeys and haltings 
through divers divisions of the globe.” 

In the latter part of 1838, he became a contributor to the Gentie- 
man’s Magazine, a journal published in Philadelphia, to which city he 
removed ; and in May 1839, he became its editor. His salary being 
small, he was compelled to turn his hand to other literary work. 
Here Griswold finds opportunity for another charge. He states, on 
the authority of a Philadelphia paper, that Poe reprinted a popular 
English work on conchology written by Captain Thos. Brown, and 
copyrighted it as his own. This charge was afterwards disproved 
in the Home Fournal, by Poe’s collaborator in the work in question, 
Professor Wyatt, who had obtained Poe’s assistance in the compila- 
tion of several works on Natural History. “Among others was a 
Manual of Conchology, and to this Poe, whose scientific knowledge 
was most comprehensive and exact, contributed so largely that the 
publishers were fully justified in using his popular name on the 
title-page, though he only received a share of the profits. Brown’s 
Text-Book of Conchology necessarily bears some resemblance to the 
combined work of Poe and Wyatt, from the simple fact that both 
treatises are founded on the system laid down by Lamarck ; but the 
absurd charge that one is therefore plagiarised from the other, can 
only have arisen from gross ignorance or wilful falsehood.” 

The story that Griswold gives — without authority, as usual — of 
Poe’s having surreptitiously made transcripts of the subscription-books 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the purpose of supplanting it by a 
journal of his own, and his story about an insult to Burton, resulting 
in his immediate dismissal, are sufficiently answered by the fact that 
he remained as editor of the Gentleman's until it was purchased by 
Mr. George R. Graham and merged in Graham’s Magazine, Poe being 
still retained as editor. While connected with this journal, some of 
his best work appeared. He left this journal in November 1842, 
from what cause is not known, but that it was not on account of his 
alleged drunkenness Mr. Graham’s emphatic and indignant denial 
sufficiently proves. 
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On leaving Graham’s, Poe thought of starting a journal to be called 
the Sty/us, of which Mr. Thomas C, Clarke, of Philadelphia, was to be 
the publisher. Mr. Griswold says that he failed to find a publisher 
“on account of the unfortunate notoriety of his habits.” Mr. Ingram 
remarks, “ Mr. Clarke, who is still residing in Philadelphia, speaks in 
high terms of Poe’s probity and honor, as indeed does every one, save 
Griswold, who had dealings with him.” It was during his residence 
in Philadelphia, by the way, that Poe had the misfortune to make the 
acquaintance of the Rev. R. W. Griswold. 

In 1844 Poe removed to New York, and “now was in the metro- 
polis,” instead of the “provincial towns” in which he had resided 
before, according to Mr. Griswold’s phrase.* Here he was employed 
by N. P. Willis and General Morris, as sub-editor of Zhe Mirror. 
In this connection Mr. Ingram quotes a letter from Willis to Morris, 
written in 1859. 

“ Poe,” writes Mr. Willis, “came to us quite incidentally, neither of 
us having been personally acquainted with him till that time ; and his 
position towards us, and connection with us, of course unaffected by 
claims of previous friendship, were a fair average of his general 
intercourse and impressions. As he was a man who never smiled, 
and never said a propitiatory or deprecating word, we were not likely 
to have been seized with any sudden partiality or wayward caprice in 
his favor. . . . It was rather a step downward, after being the chief 
editor of several monthlies, as Poe had been, to come into the office 
of a daily journal as a mechanical paragraphist. It was his business 
to sit at a desk, in a corner of the editorial room, ready to be called 
upon for any of the miscellaneous work of the day ; yet you remember 
how absolutely and how good-humoredly ready he was for any sug- 
gestion ; how punctually and industriously reliable in the following 
out of the wish once expressed ; how cheerful and present-minded his 
work when he might excusably have been so listless and abstracted. 
We loved the man for the entireness of the fidelity with which he served 
us. When he left us, we were very reluctant to part with him ; but we 
could not object — he was to take the lead in another periodical.” 

This periodical was the Broadway Fournal, of which he had the 
sole management in July, and of which he became the sole proprietor 
in October, 1845. He had, however, not the physical ability to per- 
form all the duties of editor and manager, nor the means to obtain 
efficient aid, and he was obliged to resign it in January 1846. 

In the May number of Godey’s Zady’s Book, Poe had begun a series 
of critiques, called the “ Literati of New York,” which excited much 
attention, and aroused some wrath among the parties more ey 
handled. A Mr., or Dr. DunmEnglish was among the writers criticised, 
and instead of waiting, as others did, to revenge themselves on his 
memory, he “ ‘retaliated in a personal newspaper article,’ remarks 
Duyckinck, in his invaluable Encyclopedia, ‘and the communication 





* The fondness of New Yorkers for calling other cities “ provincial”’ is amusing. Did they but 
know what they are talking about, they would know that New York itself is the most thoroughly 
incial city in the country. For ayes pan in an objectionable sense, is not the preference 

our own town or neighborhood, its people and ways, above all others; but the attaching exag- 
gerated importance to them, and supposing that all the werld sees them with our eyes. The 
provincialism which makes New Yorkers boast —not that their city is large and wealthy, but that 
it is the one metropolis, all others being insignificant in comparison, is provincialism of the pures 
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was reprinted in the Zvening Mirror in New York ; whereupon Poe 
instituted a libel suit against that journal, and recovered several 
hundred dollars.’” Mr. Ingram continues : 

“Tf there be any one entertaining the slightest belief in Griswold’s 
veracity, let him now refer to his account of this affair in the soi-disant 
‘Memoir,’ and compare it with the facts of the case. . . . ‘ Poe’s 
article,’ he [Griswold] continues, ‘ was entirely false in what purported 
to be the facts. The statement of Dr. English appeared in the Vew 
York Mirror of the 23d June, and on the 27th Mr. Poe sent to Mr. 
Godey, for publication in the Zady’s Book, his rejoinder, which Mr. 
Godey very properly declined to print.’ This led, asserts Griswold, 
‘to a disgraceful quarrel,’ and to the ‘premature conclusion’ of the 
Literati; and that Poe ceased to write for the Zady’s Book in con- 
sequence of Mr. Godey’s justifiable refusal. 

“ Poe’s review of English appeared in the second, or June number 
of the Ziterati, and from our knowledge of Griswold’s habitual inac- 
curacy, we were not surprised to find, upon reference to the magazine, 
that the sketches ran their stipulated course until October, and that 
Poe continued to contribute to the Zady’s Book until a short time 
previous to his decease in 1849, nor were we surprised to find Mr. Godey 
writing to the Knickerbocker Magazine in defence and praise of Poe’s 
‘honorable and blameless conduct’; but what certainly did startle us 
was to discover that the whole of the personalities of the supposed 
critique included in the collection of Poe’s works edited by Griswold, 
were absent from the real critique published in the Zady’s Book/” 
“It is impossible,” Mr. Ingram writes elsewhere, “to reproduce the 
whole of this audacious fabrication, but a comparison between some 
passages of Poe’s review in the Zady’s Book and the article in Gris- 
wold’s collection will convince the most skeptical that, since the days 
of Ireland or Psalmanazar, no more shameless imposition has been 
foisted on the public. ‘Brief poems’ are changed into ‘scraps of 
verse.’ ‘Barry Cornwall and others of the dizarre school are his 
especial favorites,’ is transformed into ‘When Barry Cornwall, for 
example, sings about a “dainty rhythm,” Mr. Brown forthwith, in B 
flat, hoots about it too.’ ‘I learn,’ says Poe’s paper, ‘that Mr. Brown 
is not without talent, but the fate of the Aristidean should indicate to 
him the necessity of applying himself to study ;’ but this is altered to 
‘Mr. Brown has at least that amount of talent which would enable 
him to succeed in his father’s profession — that of a ferryman on the 
Schuylkill ; but the fate of the Aristidean should indicate to him that 
to prosper in any-higher walk of life, he must apply himself to study.’ 
The whole of the grossly personal and badly-worded portion, be- 
ginning at ‘ Were I writing,’ down to ‘Mr. Brown had for the motto 
on his magazine cover the words of Richelieu — 


—— Men call me cruel : 
I am not: I am just. 


Here the two monosyllables, az ass, should have been appended. 
They were no doubt omitted through “one of those d d typo- 
graphical blunders,” which, through life, have been at once the bane 
and the antidote of Mr. Brown’—the whole of this, we reiterate, as 
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well as some other portions of equal coarseness, are absent from Poe’s 
critique.” Nor is this the only case of interpolation that can be 
shown. 

In the summer of 1846 Poe removed toa cottage at Fordham, 
Westchester Co., New York. Here, after a lingering illness, his wife 
died, tended to the last with fond affection by her mother and her 
husband, whose poverty, however, prevented them from giving the 
invalid all the requisite comforts. Mr. Ingram gives some interesting, 
but in part too painful reminiscences of this time of suffering at Ford- 
ham from the pen of Mrs. Gove Nichols. News of the poet’s desti- 
tution and afflictions getting abroad, Mr. N. P. Willis—one of the 
most kindly and generous-hearted of men — made an appeal in his 
behalf (without Poe’s knowledge) in the Home Fourna/, and suggested 
that there should be some system of relief for literary men who de- 
pended for subsistence on their pens, when cut off by sickness or other 
misfortune from this resource. This drew from Poe (whose wife was 
then dying) a grateful letter to Willis, in which, however, he complains 
of the way his afflictions have, by some parties, been dragged before 
the public, and also of anonymous letters written to his dying wife. 
This letter, the tone of which is as manly as it is pathetic, Mr. Gris- 
wold declares to have been “written for effect.” The death of his 
wife, which left Poe utterly prostrated in mind and body for weeks, 
gave an opening for other calumnies, even the most incredible. The 
Rev. Mr. Gilfillan affirms that Poe deliberately caused the death of 
his wife, that he might have a subject for his “ Raven,” a poem 
published two years before. It is said that corruptio optimi pes- 
sima; and it would seem that if a clergyman ever renounces, in any 
case, justice, mercy, and truth, he is capable of a vileness of malignity 
quite unattainable by laymen. 

The rest of the year 1847 Poe remained at Fordham with his wife’s 
mother, who clung to him throughout life with all a mother’s affection, 
and who, after his death, desirous of having justice done to the 
memory of one who “ had been,” as she wrote, “ more than a son to 
her in the long-continued and affectionate observance of every duty,” 
placed his MSS. in the hands of the Rev. Rufus W. Griswold. 

In 1848 Poe issued the prospectus of a literary magazine to be 
called Zhe Stylus, but being unable to obtain the requisite support, he 
had to abandon the plan. In the same year he delivered a lecture 
on the Universe (afterwards published as “ Eureka”), and one on the 
“Female Poets of America.” Shortly after this he went to Rich- 
mond, and became a contributor to the Messenger, then under the 
control of that most estimable and accomplished gentleman, John R. 
Thompson, who became much attached to him. About this time the 
poet was engaged to be married to Mrs. Whitman, the poet, who has 
since in a published work done what she could to vindicate his 
memory. 

In December of this year this engagement, which was highly dis- 
approved by the lady’s family, came to an end. Griswold, as usual 
without authority, charges the poet with drunken outrages at the 
lady’s house. This charge was publicly denied by Mr. Pabodie, a 
gentleman of high position and character, who was intimate with the 
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parties and the circumstances. In the New York Zribune of June 7, 
1852, Mr. Pabodie says, “I am authorised to say, not only from my 
personal knowledge, but also from the statements of all who were 
conversant with the affair, that there exists not a shadow of founda- 
tion for the story above alluded to.” He goes on to say that at the 
time in question he was with Poe daily, and continues, “I was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his engagement, and the causes 
which led to its dissolution,” and concludes with an earnest appeal to 
Griswold to do all that now lies in his power “to remove an unde- 
served stigma from the memory of the departed.” Griswold replied 
by a threatening letter, which provoked a rejoinder containing such 
an exposure of his falsifications as reduced him to silence. 

The winter of 1848-9, and the following spring Poe passed at 
Fordham, and during this time he is said to have written a book en- 
titled Phases of American Literature. “Mr. M. A. Daly states that he 
saw the complete work ; but the manuscript would seem to have dis- 
appeared.” We do not know whether it was included in the mass of 
his papers that were entrusted to his literary executor. 

“*When in Richmond,’” Mr. Ingram quotes from Mr. Thompson, 
“*he made the office of the Messenger a place of frequent resort. His 
conversation was always attractive, and at times very brilliant.’” In 
a letter dated 1853 Mr. Thompson refers to a conversation he had 
had in Florence with Mr. and Mrs. Browning, on the subject of Poe, 
adding, “the two poets . . . feel a strong desire to see his memory vin- 
dicated from moral aspersion.” 

On the 4th of October Poe left Richmond, on his way. as was be- 
lieved, to Fordham. He was unwell at starting. Mr ‘ngram, at 
the time his memoir went to press, was not informed ot  « true cir- 
cumstances of Poe’s death, which we subjoin. When he reached 
Baltimore, it was on the eve of an election. At that time it was not 
uncommon for strangers or friendless persons to be seized by ruffians 
and hurried off to dens, called “coops,” where they were confined, 
maltreated, and forced to vote according to their captors’ wishes. If 
they refused, they were drugged to stupefaction, and then carried 
around and “voted” at various wards. Poe was thus “cooped ” and 
drugged, taken to vote at eleven different wards, and then turned 
adrift in a dying condition. When he recovered his senses, he was 
in the Washington University Hospital, where he died on Sunday, 
October the seventh, 1849. 

It has been more than once said to us, when making inquiries into 
the veritable facts of Poe’s life,—“ Better let poor Poe alone: there 
has been talk enough about him. His calumniators have got the 
world’s ear, and besides, nothing can help or hurt him now.” Against 
this sentiment we then protested, and shall ever earnestly protest. 
The dead, it is true, pass out of the reach of our help or of our 
malice, but they leave with us their good name as a sacred trust. 
Harsh and unjust judgments may be listened to in silence, with the 
confidence that time will correct them; but direct downright lying 
must be met with prompt disproof, or it will strike root and scatter 
seed and defy extirpation. In the case of Poe, his enemies seem to 
have been animated by malignity of a peculiarly venomous and con- 
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tagious type, which has infected even those who had not the remotest 
cause for dislike. We have seen in an English journal of repute, a 
quotation from Poe used to embellish an article, and followed imme- 
diately by a brutal insult to the author. A recent compiler of “ pop- 
ular readings” helps himself liberally from Poe, and vituperates him 
in his square-inch of “biographical sketch” as if he were a moral 
pariah, not to be named without abhorrence. Even Poe’s admirers 
have accepted the catalogue of easily-disproved calumnies without 
question, and have contented themselves with deploring the moral 
obliquities of “‘ erratic genius.” And in a work of the character of 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, we find that the industrious compiler 
has succeeded in compressing all the slanders into his brief sketch, 
followed by the usual sigh at the stern mandate of truth that wrings 
these admissions from a reluctant but “faithful chronicler,” and clos- 
ing with these singular words :—‘ That we have told less than the 
whole truth, or alleged truth, many of our readers can affirm—and 
none better than those who are familiar with the remarkable record 
in which Poe’s ‘literary executor,’ Dr. Griswold, has embalmed the 
least creditable points of his friend’s character.” It is a pity that this 
“faithful chronicler,” whose work pretends to be a standard book of 
reference, and who can devote seven of his vast pages to a puff—we 
can not call it a eulogy—of the mild mediocrity of Longfellow, did 
not take some small pains, at least to the extent of looking at pub- 
lished refutations, to see whether Griswold’s “remarkable record ” 
was truth or falsehood. 

The fact is, it is this detestable cant of hypocrisy that has given 
these slanders their virulence of contagion: “ It grieves us to have to 
say anything to the discredit of our poor dear friend: so gladly 
would we cover his frailties with the mantle of charity ; but, alas! we 
are the slaves of truth, and though it wrings our hearts, must con- 
fess ’’"—and then out comes the whole budget. 

Now it is time there was an end of all this. There is no reason 
why any one should blush for the name of Poe, or claim for his 
memory any larger charity than ordinary human frailty requires. That 
he was proud, sensitive, and sometimes unreasonable, may be freely 
admitted. That he was afflicted with that well-known and terrible dis- 
ease of the brain and nervous centres which produces in the patient 
at times a maddening and irresistible craving for alcoholic stimulus, 
all men know. It may be that at times, in these paroxysms of insanity 
he did insane things ; though we have no credible evidence of it. But 
apart from these we affirm with emphasis that there was nothing in 
the poet’s life disgraceful, degrading, or unworthy of a gentleman ; 
and nothing, even without this exception, that is not readily condoned 
by society in the lives of others who are spared the calamities of 
poverty, affliction, and a literary executor. W. H. B. 


The Antigone of Sophocles; The 1. u. 11. Philippics of Demosthenes. 
By M. J. Smead, Ph. D., late Prof. of Modern Languages in the 
University of Georgia. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Genuine Greek scholarship is so rarely met with in our day and 
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country, that the remarkable specimens of it shown in the above- 
named works by Professor Smead deserve special notice. The 
Tragedy of Antigone is introduced by two most able, searching and 
scholar-like criticisms upon, first, the cultus or worship of Dionysus, 
and, second, the mythus upon which this famous tragedy is founded. 
The notes are a most wonderful combination of learning and judg- 
ment. The Greek drama has always been the great stumbling-block 
in the way of young students, who find in many instances obstacles, 
to them, almost insuperable in mastering it. No tragedy probably 
has given them more trouble than the Antigone, which is fully anno- 
tated by Prof. Smead, and yet so prudently that, while a good student 
finds the work of incalculable value to him, an idle one finds it 
useless. The grammatical elucidations are very fine, and the com- 
mentaries upon the literary merit of the author always excellent. In 
conclusion we confidently recommend Dr. Smead’s Antigone as the 
very best college text-book in its department we have ever seen. 

The Philippics were annotated some years before the Antigone, and 
exhibit the same admirable taste and practical judgment which make 
the latter so valuable. Professors who consider the Crown Oration 
too long or too difficult, will find Smead’s Demosthenes to satisfy 
their utmost wishes. W. H.W. 








THE GREEN TABLE. 


GREAT war is impending over Europe. Everywhere we hear the 

note of preparation : weapons are being looked to, garrisons strength- 
ened, troops raised. The stillness of expectation is broken by the rumble 
of artillery, the tramp of gathering armies. How the storm will break, or 
when, we cannot say, but it is certain to come; and it may be, the most 
terrible war that the world has ever yet witnessed, is now at the door. 

And why is this? It is simply because an empire founded by the sword 
must be maintained by the sword. It is because one man has been allowed 
to assert the right of conquest, and to roll back civilisation three centuries. 
There is no longer any security, there can be no settled peace until a new 
balance of power is established. : 

Let us look, in the briefest possible manner, at the leading links in the 
chain of events for the last ten years. Prussia, who had long wanted sea- 
ports and harbors on the Baltic, persuaded the Germanic Diet to occupy 
the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg, which belonged to 
Denmark, in the name of a certain claimant called the Prince of Augusten- 
burg. This was accomplished by the results of the Danish war, which 
terminated in 1864. Prussia and Austria seized the Duchies and held 
them as trustees for the claimant. Austria was ready to hand them over 
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to the Prince: Prussia meant to keep them for herself. Austria proposed 
that the Estates of Holstein should declare their wishes as to their govern- 
ment. Prussia prevented their assembling by marching in troops. Austria 
protested in the Diet, and demanded that Prussia should be forced to hand 
over the Duchies to that body. Hanover, Saxony and Hesse voted for the 
Austrian motion. Prussia declared the Germanic Confederation at an end, 
and the next day declared war against Hanover, Saxony and Hesse, while 
her ally, Italy, did the same by Austria and Bavaria. 

The brilliant campaign of 1866, splendid as it was in a military point of 
view, was neither more nor less than the foray of a Schinderhannes. It 
was not a-dispute settled by arms: it was knocking a traveller on the head 
and rifling his pocket. As before she had seized the Duchies by a trick, so 
now she seized Hanover and Hesse by open violence, and all North Ger- 
many, catching the madness, burst into rapturous plaudits. Before, their 
patriotism had been appealed to—it was German against Dane; nowa 
German kingdom was stricken out of the roll of nations, a German people 
brought under the iron yoke, and patriotism was silenced by the fierce out- 
cries of insane ambition and inflamed rapacity. 

After Sadowa, a war with France was inevitable. Napoleon III. com- 
mitted a grave error in not being content with the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern candidature ; but the result would have been only postponed, 
not changed. Had he been able to win an important battle, he would have 
had the codperation of Austria, but the fatal weakness of his army was ap- 
parent from the first, and Austria wisely held aloof. The war was osten- 
sibly waged, on Prussia’s part, to avenge a personal insult. But when the 
insult had been fully avenged, and the offender had lost his throne, her 
honor could not be entirely satisfied without clutching a mass of treasure 
and two provinces from — not Napoleon, but the French Republic. Sedan 
established the Empire, and made all the States of Germany provinces of 
Prussia. 


Prussia’s cupidity now seems turned towards Belgium. As she can 
neither pretend, as in the cases of the Duchies, the wish of the popula- 
tion, nor, as in the case of Alsace, ancient possession by the Empire, the 
religious question is made the pretext. Belgium may possibly be able to 
avoid the danger, in which case the trial may be made on Holland or the 
Tyrol, or the remainder of Denmark. 

Russia, all this time, is spreading eastward, agony firm to her old tradi- 


tions of re out the plans of Alexander the Great, and founding a 
great Eastern Empire. Her movements are cautious, well-calculated, 
silent, and there is no step backwards. Taking advantage of the prostra- 
tion of France, by a simple diplomatic note she regained the ground lost 
in the Crimean War. What power can now stop her eastward advance ? 

Suppose now Germany and Russia acting in perfect accord, what is to 
hinder them from doing as they please? How long will Austria, part 
German and part Slav, be allowed to bar the Slavonic empire from Turkey 
and the Germanic from Italy? 

Remembering that the one pursues a policy never deviated from since 
the foundation of her Empire,,that the other has unsurpassed perfection in 
military organisation, and a leader whose audacity shrinks at nothing and 
has known no check, it is not at all impossible that the present generation 
may see all the land from the steppes of Tartary to the Atlantic Ocean, 
and from the Arctic to the Equator, under the sway of two sceptres. And 
suppose the steppes crossed, and a hundred millions of men who laugh at 
death and can live on a handful of rice a day, armed with Russian weapons 
and brought under Russian drill — what then ? 
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BURNING OF THE NAVY-YARD AT PORTSMOUTH 
IN APRIL, 1861. 


An ACCOUNT BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 





[The following vivid account of stirring events in the early days of secession 
was written by that gallant son of the sea, Captain GEorGE T. SINCLAIR, in the 
form of a private letter to a friend who was at the time connected with the State 
Government of Virginia. It is given without alteration, that the life-like descrip- 
tion may not be lost.] 

HALIFAX, N. S., Movember 20, 1874. 

You ask me to write you an account of the pete events of our 
great struggle for liberty, and I take the greatest pleasure in jotting 
down some of those events— facts from personal knowledge, which the 
future compiler of our history can put in form and shape, and leave 
out all that portion in which the “I” must necessarily occur ; for I 
shall be forced to speak of those events in the main, in which circum- 
stances made me a prominent actor —a position that I have always 
avoided as far as it was possible. I must write entirely from memory, 
as my wife, when the enemy took possession of my house, spent 
several hours in burning every paper she could lay her hands on, and 
only a package of telegrams was saved in my silver-box, which she 
very adroitly had conveyed to an English man-of-war, with the 
officers of which she was on intimate terms. You yourself, however, 
occupied a position to verify many of the little incidents that I shall 
place on record here. You may, for example, not have forgotten 
several telegrams I sent you, and among them “ Send us a soldier to 
command here, a man of action.” ‘The fact is, the enthusiasm of the 
people was so great that they wanted some clear, strong mind to 
guide them ; and I do confidently believe that with such a man to 
lead us, we would easily have got possession of Old Point Comfort, 
and possibly have saved the destruction of the navy-yard. To begin: 

After Fort Sumter fell, I found myself in a position that I did not 
think I could honorably hold. Virginia had not left the Union, but 
I knew she would be forced to do so. I found myself rejoicing in a 
victory over a government under which I held a commission, and I 
determined at once to throw up that commission. I went to my old 
friend, Captain, afterwards Admiral, Farragut, stated my views to him, 
and asked his advice. How well do I remember that advice: “ My 
dear fellow, you must wait for Virginia, follow your State. North was 
right to resign ; he is from South Carolina. IL have been too long in 
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the U. S. service ever to draw my sword against that Government, 
but there is no power on earth that could make me serve against 
Virginia. I will serve in no civil war. Thank God, I can live out of 
the service, and [ will go to California and live there.” We had a 
long and free conversation, both of us regretting the rupture, and 
expressing a willingness to hang a few of the politicians on both 
sides who had brought it about. Next day I went to the yard, stated 
my position to Commodore McCauley, and handed him my resigna- 
tion. We parted good friends, he saying it was but honorable that I 
should do as [had done. Very soon after this Commodore Paulding, 
head of one of the departments at Washington, came down. He 
called at my house, and I shall never forget the scene. It was very 
trying. The noble old hero positively shed tears. “ My dear fellow,” 
he said, “ McCauley tells me you have resigned. You all are crazy, 
positively mad! Why, this is only a squall ; it will soon blow over, and 
we will be all right again. Let me recall your resignation, and I will 
give you a command and send you to China, where you can stay until 
the squall blows over.” This exhibition of feeling on the part of my 
much respected and’ beloved old commodore and friend touched my 
inner soul. When we parted I said to him: “Commodore, prove 
your friendship to me by having my resignation accepted at once. 
I cannot, with a revolution rolling down upon us, hang by the eyelids 
in this way. In three days from now I shall consider myself free to 
accept service under Virginia.” In three days I| telegraphed you I 
was no longer an officer of the U. S. service, and that the State of 
Virginia could command me. A commission as captain in the service 
of Virginia, the first that issued under the Great Seal of my 
glorious old State, followed immediately. ‘The buttons, &c., of the 
U. S. on my uniforms gave place to “Sic Semper Tyrannis,” and from 
that moment every power of my mind was given to the cause which 
we all so dearly love, but which we of the old service, who knew its 
power, feared would have to reach success only through suffering and 
bloodshed. 

Now for the first event. The morning that I received my commis- 
sion I went to the headquarters of the General, to urge the imme- 
diate seizure of the naval magazine. I found him surrounded by 
men who have since proved themselves true sons of the South, but 
who did not then understand the character of the cloud on our 
weather horizon. My proposition was declined as premature. That 
day I saw the powder boat at the magazine, and I afterwards learned 
that the Merrimac’s powder was removed and put on board of her. 
As [ left the General’s quarters a clerk in the post-office came to me 
and said: “ There are heavy despatches for the Navy-yard, and the 
porter is waiting for them; had we not better keep them?” “Of 
course,” I replied —“ hold on to them until I see the General.” No 
use. One officer remarked: “General, that would be assuming a very 
grave responsibility.” “Great God!” I said —‘*is this a time to talk 
about responsibility, when revolution is all around us?” It was then 
I sent youa telegram. ‘The despatches were delivered, and I have 
no doubt ordered the destruction and evacuation of the yard. That 
night I could not sleep. I slipped quietly out at early day, went to 
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Heath, then Adjutant-General, and urged on him the importance of 
not losing another day in getting the magazine. He went with me 
to the General, roused him out, and obtained from him the order to 
me to take possession of the magazine that night. At my desire 
Heath detailed two companies and placed them under my orders — 
Captain now Major R. C. Taylor’s company and Captain Carter 
Williams’ company, killed in battle since. I directed Capt. Taylor 
to select a few of his men and place them on guard at the entrance 
to Chamberlain’s Wharf, and allow no one to go on the wharf after 
sunset, except his men, who were to be ordered to assemble on the 
wharf by 8 o’clock and say nothing about it. I ordered Lieutenant 
Catesby Jones to get a tug and be at that wharf at 9 o’clock to take 
on board Capt. ‘Taylor’s company, and tow two canal-boats lying there 
to the magazine wharf. I then ordered Capt. Williams to select two 
men from his company, who with himself would go with me by land 
to quietly seize the keeper of the magazine, whom I knew to be a very 
determined man and faithful officer, as he afterwards proved to the 
Confederate cause, which he joined: the rest of his company to march 
round and be at the magazine by g o’clock. Everything worked well, 
except that the canal-boats were aground, and it was late before Jones 
joined us, and then with only one boat. In the meantime Williams 
and myself, with two men, went round and quietly approached the 
dwelling of the keeper. ‘There was a light in one of the windows 
looking towards the Navy-yard. I placed the two men to command that 
window, with orders to shoot any one who attempted to make a signal 
tothe yard. Williams and myself went to the front door and knocked. 
Mr. Olliver put his head out and asked who was there. I spoke very 
quietly, so as not to alarm him, “It is me, Mr. Olliver, I want to see 
you.” Most fortunately he had not heard that I had resigned, and 
only a few days before had seen me down there as “ Inspector of 
Ordnance.” He came down, opened the door, and was arrested. I 
never shall forget his look of bewilderment when he found himself 
arrested. He asked permission to goupand put on his coat. I said 
“Yes, but with a guard.” In his room, near the window in question, 
I found blue lights and other signals ready for use. I demanded the 
key, and he refused to give it up.’ Williams’ company reached us at 
the hour appointed. We broke open the doors and commenced to 
run the powder down to the wharf. About midnight Jones arrived, 
and before day we had the boat loaded with twelve hundred barrels, 
and I started her for Richmond, and telegraphed to you to send a 
steamer to meet her, as we required our little tug, and I feared she 
would fall into the hands of the enemy, so I timed to have her well 
past Newport News before day. ‘There was nothing to be done now 
but to send the balance back, so I sent two couriers to the General 
for all the carts that could be had and more men. When daylight 
came I found that some one had tried to blow us up. Sheets of 
matches were thickly scattered everywhere, even in the magazine. 
We soon swept them up, and warned, I placed reliable men to “look 
out.” We worked hard, and fortunately got it all moved in good 
time, when the work was all done and I had seen the last barrel 
secured at the Fair Grounds. Then placing a guard at the bridge over 
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Tanner’s Creek, well prepared to be burned if an attempt was made 
by the enemy to march there to destroy the powder, I went home, 
completely exhausted by the many hours on my feet, without food, 
and was soon in a sleep from which the explosions at the Navy-yard 
alone could awaken me, What a grand sight it was! The southern 
heavens seemed on fire. A barrel from the powder truck had fallen 
and badly injured the joint of the great toe on my right foot ; it was 
fearfully swollen, and I could scarcely stand on it when I awoke, but 
there was no time to lose. The shell-house opposite the Navy-yard 
I knew was filled with loaded shells and several hundreds of barrels 
of powder init. ‘This must be saved if possible. Procuring a bugg 

and accompanied by Captain North, then in the service of South 
Carolina, I drove over to the shell-house. Such a sight I never ex- 
pect to behold again. ‘The entire Navy-yard was on fire, with the Vew 
York, ninety-six gun ship, under a house on the stocks. Between us 
and the yard, the Aferrimac, steam frigate, and the Germantown, both 
ready for sea. In the stream the first-class frigates Columbia and 
Raritan, and close over on our side the Pennsylvania, one hundred 
and twenty guns, all burning. ‘The heat was scorching and the roar- 
ing of the flames deafening. Occasionally we could hear the guns of 
the Pennsylvania tumble into her hold, and many of them being loaded, 
explosions followed and chunks of burning wood were scattered 
around us. It was a grandly melancholy scene. We were not a 
moment too soon to save the shell-house. ‘The window-frame in the 
gable-end was on fire. I climbed up by a spar shore resting against 
the building, while North brought water in an empty paint-barrel 
found there, and we put the fire out. North remained to watch it, 
while I drove rapidly to the city and sent a fire-engine out. We 
found the guns had been spiked, some of them only with nails, easily 
removed ; but many had been spiked with files, and we had to con- 
trive a drill to cut round them; but all the guns were in the end 
made serviceable. 

Under instructions from Montgomery we soon got the gun-carriage 
shops under way; and working early and late, batteries equipped for 
use were sent off to every part of the Confederacy. ‘The block-makers’ 
shop was converted into a manufactory for field-carriages, and with an 
Army Manual as guide, we soon had some batteries in the field. 
Equipments for cavalry—sabres and pikes—were improvised, and I 
remember well finding Colonel Pryor in great excitement, having int 
muskets and no flints. I happened to know where a barrel of these 
out-of-date articles were stored a year before, fortunately found them, 
and took a weight from the Colonel’s mind. ‘There were stores in the 
Navy-yard that would have been vastly more useful to the Confederacy 
had we known how to appreciate their value, but none of us had ever 
passed through a revolution before, and therefore we were excusable. 
But I went to Richmond to urge the removal to the interior of all that 
could be removed, especially the large quantity of timber suitable for 
field-carriages ; but the idea that we ever could be forced to abandon 
Norfolk would not be listened to, and I came to the conclusion I was 
over-anxious, though I had sent my own children to Mecklenburg 
County. When I look back at these events, I am not surprised that 
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we did not do many things that we now know we could and should have 
done ; but I am lost in wonder at what we did de, when I consider 
how utterly unprepared for such a war, and how little we appreciated 
the meaning of “ revolution.” 

I have placed the foregoing statement of facts that came under my 
own personal observation, in a form to enable you to cull out what 
may be of use for future history. The “ Ego” occurs frequently. I 
do not know how I could relate events which I alone controlled, 
observations exclusively my own, and write otherwise than in the first 
person. 

Gro. T. SINCLAIR. 





MAURY’S FIRST TORPEDO EXPEDITION. 





[The following was also a private letter addressed to the same gentleman.] 


HALIFAX, N. S., Movember 25th, 1874. 

I will endeavor to give you an account of the first torpedo expedi- 
tion organised by Com. M. F. Maury, and which I was invited by him 
to join—an invitation which you can readily understand I most 
cheerfully accepted. At that time I was at work at the Norfolk yard, 
fitting up and sending off batteries to various points in the Southern 
States, and I could not join Maury in Richmond in perfecting his 
contrivance, which was very simple and ingenious. He explained 
his idea to me, and I promised to join him whenever he was ready to 
make the trial. He seemed to have the utmost reliance in the man 
he had employed to construct his fuses. ‘The plan was simply as 
follows :—Two stout casks to contain each two hundred pounds of 
powder were buoyed by small kegs found sufficient to sustain them, 
floating themselves on the surface; into these was driven a fuse, 
calculated to burn a few minutes’ and to be fired by friction. ‘The 
casks were connected by a small Manilla rope three hundred feet long, 
buoyed with corks; then the friction-tubes were made fast with a 
check, requiring a slight force to start them. The torpedoes and buoys 
were to be put overboard under the bows of the vessel to be blown 
up, one on each bow; drifting down with the current, the bight of 
the line would catch the bow of the ship, and then the buoys would 
drift alongside, with the torpedoes under them twenty feet under 
water, and would be drawn under the bottom of the ship. As soon as 
the line checked the drift, the torpedo would swing under the bottom 
of the ship, and the friction be started by the pressure of the tide and 
ignite the fuse, and explosion follow. Maury came down when he 
was ready, with Lieutenant Barney, Engineer Shroeder, and Mr. John 
Maury. We all went to work to get ready for the trial. While 
Maury was fitting up his machines, Barney and myself a!ternated in 
trying the drift of the tides in Hampton Roads, and we were both of 
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us near being caught. Once I had got the bowsprit and top-lights of 
the Afinnesota in line, and was drifting with the current down upon 
her, when I heard the splash of oars, and soon after could hear the 
laughing and talking of the men in a large boat, who were rowing guard 
around the ship. Our boat was a small pilot’s skiff painted the color 
of the water, and we in gray, could not be seen very far. We lay 
very low, and the guard-boat passed on without seeing us. We made 
trial of our torpedoes off the navy-yard, having the barrels filled with 
rice. ‘They drifted straight, caught the bows of the old frigate United 
States, and when we raised them the fuses had burned out and scorched 
the rice ; but we had sunk the torpedoes only ten feet on account of 
the many moorings about the yard. We felt very sanguine of success. 
That night we went down, started from Sewell’s Point a little after 
midnight, and pulled under the bows of the A/innesofa and frigate 
Cumberland, as we thought, within their buoys. Mr. Shroeder worked 
with me, and John Maury with Barney ; while Mat Maury escorted us 
in a fifth boat. The A/innesofa was assigned to my party, the Cum- 
berland to Barney. We drifted down on her until we could hear the 
sentries pass the call, and then we made our lines fast together. I 
pulled for the Old Point shore and Shroeder for the Sewell’s Point 
shore. We laid the lines tight, and then each lowered his torpedo 
down by hand, dropped the buoy, and pulled for our posts until we 
had got a quarter of a mile from our enemy, when we lay on our 
oars in anxious expectation of hearing the explosion ; but we were 
disappointed. The fuses were found not strong enough to burn at a 
depth of twenty feet, though they had done so at ten feet. One of 
our torpedoes had reached its object, and we read in the Yankee 
papers that the fuses had only partly burned, though both had 
started. ‘Ihe other torpedo caught a buoy, I think. I remember 
when we started suggesting to Maury to sink them only ten feet, as 
it was very difficult for the officer of the boat to lower the torpedo 
and manage the buoy and twenty feet of line. The slightest check 
would have fired the fuses and given us a lift into the air. His 
answer was: “No; let us do it well. They draw from twenty-two 
to twenty-three feet. Let us get directly under their bilges and be 
certain of our game.” Subsequent experiments with the same fuses 
showed that they would not burn deeper than twelve feet ; they were 
not strong enough. Maury took the failure in his usual quiet way, 
using Peter Simple’s comforting expression, “ Better luck next time.” 

In connection with this affair I will place on record one little fact, 
to show how our women felt and acted in our great struggle ; and I 
maintain that but for the encouragement of our women, our men 
could not have endured as they did, and with such women to inspire 
them, they could not turn back if they had wished. 

My wife knew we had some dangerous enterprise on hand, but she 
did not know the nature of it. On the day of the night we went 
down I got home about 5 o’clock, much fatigued, and told her I must 
take a little nap, as I would be up all night, and she must call me at 
8 o'clock. Ata little before that hour she came into my dressing- 
room with a cup of coffee and aroused me. Not one word from her, 
nor the slightest sign to show that her woman’s heart was filled with 
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anxiety, and I left her not knowing that she understood that the hour 
for trial had arrived. At early dawn, when [f returned, I tapped on 
the window of my nurse to get in. The front door was opened by 
my gentle wife. “Why, my dear,” I said, “what on earth are you 
doing up at this hour?” Her answer would not have disgraced the 
Spartan matron: “I have spent the night on my knees.” God bless 
our noble, true, glorious women ! 
Geo. T. SINCLAIR. 





PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 


The following letters would have more properly preceded the 
account of the Hampton Roads Conference, but even now they 
deserve a place in the record of the times. 


J. W. J., See. pro tem. 


169 St. PAUL STREET, BALTIMORE, : 
; July 13th, 1874. 
GEORGE W. Munrorp, Esq., 
Secretary of Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sir ;— Enclosed is a copy of a letter addressed by me in the 
early part of December, 1864, to Mr. Justice Nelson, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Bishop Lay of the Episcopal Church 
afforded the information which induced it. It was prepared and 
submitted to Mr. Seddon, Secretary of War, and to Mr. R. M. T. 
Hunter of Virginia. 

Mr. Seddon communicated to Mr. Davis, the President of the 
Confederate States, my purpose, and I had his consent to this inter- 
course. ‘The letter was not shown to him, and I alone am responsible 
for its terms. 

The letter was received by Justice Nelson, as he told me after the , 
war, carried to Mr. Secretary Stanton, who expressed satisfaction 
with it, and that the persons named in it, including himself, should 
have an interview with me. Subsequently the visit of Mr. Blair to 
Richmond, the object of which he said was only known to Mr. Lin- 
coln, was assigned as the reason for the failure. Mr. Stanton informed 
me there had been a reply to the letter, but none was received by me. 

Very respectfully yours, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 


RICHMOND, VA., December, 1864. 
My Dear Sir :—It has more than once occurred to me since my 
intercourse with you was suspended by the existing war, to address 
you upon the subject of ascertaining whether anything could be 
effected for the amelioration of the condition which it has occasioned. 
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There were practical difficulties that were not easily to be overcome. 
I had no assurance that any good would follow from it. It might 
expose you as well as myself to misconstruction ; and events seem to 
be so little under the control of any private and individual will or 
action that a submission to them was all which was apparently left 
for any one having no such control. An intelligent and reverend 
friend who lately came through the United States, passing by the 
headquarters of two of their armies, informs me that one of the 
commanders expressed to him the opinion that good might follow 
from a frank and candid interchange of opinions and information 
between citizens of the different sections, and that so far from 
opposing obstructions, he would grant facilities for that kind of 
intercourse. ‘This observation was a general one, and of course had 
no relation to you or to myself. It was repeated to me as one 
seriously, sincerely made, and one upon which some notice or action 
might be taken. It has had the influence to induce me to address 
you this letter. My opinions and feelings as to the manner proper 
to compose the existing difficulties have undergone no change since 
the day we parted in Washington in 1861. My conviction is firm 
and abiding, that had the counsels which you gave on that day been 
followed in the fulness of their spirit, and even to their letter, that the 
country would have escaped the heaviest of the calamities that have 
since befallen it. I believe now that an honorable peace will relieve 
the country from evils possibly more permanent and more aggravated 
than those which have been suffered ; nor have I at any time hesi- 
tated to believe that wise, moderate, magnanimous counsels might 
result in the settlement of the terms of an honorable peace. I can 
say to you now what I expressed then, that the consequences of such 
a peace I was ready to accept. I believe that from it all that a good, 
“wise” man ought to desire, would surely in the good time appointed 
by Providence result. If you suppose that any advancement to this 
end would be made by any communication between us, or between 
myself and others, I am ready to hold that communication. Mr. 
Ewing, Judge Curtis, or Mr. Stanton, have occurred to me in this 
connection. I should not bear any official commission, or have any 
proposition from any public authority; my object is simply to promote 
an interchange of views and opinions which might be productive of 
good, and scarcely do harm. I would meet you in the United States, 
or at any point beyond the Confederate lines which might be desig- 
nated. For this a passport would be necessary. If you would prefer 
to visit Richmond at any time, upon informing me I could acquaint 
you whether it could be done. ‘This letter is not marked private or 
confidential. I am well aware of the fact that it will be proper to 
communicate it to other persons. Of course it is not my wish that 
any undue publicity should be given it. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 
J. A. CAMPBELL. 
Hon, S. NELSON, Associate Justice of Supreme Court U.S. 
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FREDERICKSBURG IN THE WAR. 


In November, 1862, the army under General Lee was confronting 
the “ Army of the Potomac” under General Ambrose Burnside, who 
had taken command upon the removal of McClellan. Knowing 
that a movement upon Richmond was intended, the Confederate 
commander keenly watched his adversary, to determine what line of 
approach he would adopt. It was soon apparent. On the roth of 
November a small body of Federal cavalry, under Capt. Ulric Dahl- 
gren (a son of the admiral commanding the fleet off South Carolina), 
dashed into the streets of Fredericksburg. A few Southern horse- 
men were there, who, although at first dispersed, quickly rallied, and 
aided by some adventurous citizens, attacked the raiders. Their 
object being merely a reconnoissance, they soon withdrew, with the 
loss of a few men and horses. Immediately afterwards the Federal 
army began to move down from Fauquier and Prince William, 
through Stafford County, to occupy Fredericksburg. General Lee 
gave prompt warning to Col. Wm. A. Ball, who with a small cavalry 
force held the town, directing him, if possible, to retard the enemy, 
and informing him that he would soon be reinforced. The divisions 
of McLaws and Ransom, with W. H. F. Lee’s brigade of cavalry 
and Lane’s Battery, were put in rapid motion for the threatened 
point, and the whole Confederate army prepared to follow. 

Col. Ball had already proved his courage and skill upon the field 
of Leesburg and in other encounters; he now gave a signal 
example of what may be done with a small force by a resolute front. 
On Sunday, the 16th, his scouts announced the approach of the 
enemy on three roads —the Warrenton, Stafford Court-house, and 
Poplar. He telegraphed to Gen. Gustavus W. Smith in Richmond, 
that if he would send him two companies of infantry he would engage 
the enemy if they sought to cross the fords of the Rappahannock near 
Fredericksburg. Gen. Smith promptly sent him a battalion of four 
companies, under Major Finney, from the 42d Mississippi. Col. 
Ball placed these in the mill-race and mill opposite Falmouth, 
stationed his cavalry in the upper part of Fredericksburg, and 
planted Capt. Lewis’s battery of four guns and eighty men on the 
plateau around the residence of Mrs. Fitzgerald, half a mile above 
the town. His whole force did not exceed five hundred and twenty 
men. 

At 10 o’clock on Monday, the 17th, the Southern scouts were 
driven across the river by the enemy’s cavalry, and in four hours 
thereafter the whole Federal corps under Gen. Sumner, twelve thou- 
sand strong, appeared on the Stafford Heights opposite Fredericks- 
burg, and planted their field-batteries, consisting of more than 
twenty guns. In the face of their rapid and accurate firing Lewis’s 
men stoutly maintained their ground and replied. The distance did 
not exceed eight hundred yards. Finding the exposure too great, 
Col. Ball withdrew the pieces and artillerists under the shelter of 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald’s house, which was pierced through and through by 
the enemy’s shot; yet the Southern fire was maintained, and the 
Federals, uncertain as to the force before them, madei no attempt to 
cross the river. 

It seemed rash to remain, and all of Col. Ball’s officers, except 
Adjt. Dickinson, earnestly advised him to withdraw. But he refused, 
and telegraphed to Gen. Smith that he would hold his position while 
a man was left to him. Gen. Smith replied: “Give them the best 
fight you have in you” ; and General Lee telegraphed: “ Hold your 
position sf you can: reinforcements are hurrying to you” Thus 
encouraged, Col. Ball maintained his front with five hundred men in 
the face of twelve thousand. 

On Tuesday the enemy’s force was largely increased: Burnside’s 
whole army was pouring down to the Stafford hills. Col. Ball 
received a reinforcement of the Norfolk Light Artillery and the 61st 
Virginia Regiment, amounting together to about five hundred men. 
He relieved the wearied infantry at the mill and the artillerists at 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s, and still faced the enemy. They were waiting for 
pontoon-bridges and did not cross. 

Meanwhile, General Lee’s army was rushing down the roads from 
Culpeper and Orange to occupy the crest of hills around Fredericks- 
burg. Wednesday, at daybreak, Fitzhugh Lee’s cavalry arrived ; the 
next morning Gen. McLaws, with his own division and that of Gen. 
Ransom, were in position, and on the 21st the Commander-in-Chief 
was at hand to direct the movements of the corps of Longstreet and 
Jackson, which rapidly followed him. 

On Friday, the 21st, Gen. Sumner sent over a flag of truce, with a 
message to the civil authorities of Fredericksburg. Gen. Patrick bore 
the message. He was well-known to many citizens of ‘the town, 
having commanded during a large part of the previous occupation. 
The demand of Sumner was that the town should be surrendered to 
him by five o’clock in the afternoon, otherwise he threatened to open 
his batteries by nine the next morning and bombard Fredericksburg. 
A storm was in progress when the summons came. Mayor Slaughter 
informed Gen. Patrick that the civil authorities could not answer the 
demand until they had “referred it to General Lee.” The Federal 
officers were astonished. “To General Lee! What General: Lee 
do you mean?” “We mean the Commander-in-Chief of the Con- 
federate army,” was the reply. “He is not here?” the officers 
rejoined. They were assured that he was at his headquarters on the 
crest of hills beyond the town. Amazed at this new development, 
Gen. Patrick remained, until at nine o’clock at night the answer 
came. General Lee informed him, through the authorities:of Fred- 
ericksburg, that the Confederate army would not use the towm for 
military purposes, but would resist any attempt of the enemy to 
occupy it. In view of the bombardment menaced, and of the cer- 
tainty that their homes would soon be under the fire of both armies, 
he advised the inhabitants to remove as rapidly as possible. 

The threatened bombardment was not opened the next morning, 
but it became apparent that the enemy would cross, and” that ‘the 
town would be exposed not only to their fire, but to the most terrible 
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desolations of war. The humane and considerate chief of the Con- 
federate army urged the women and children to remove, and fur- 
nished wagons, ambulances, every facility in his power for their aid. 
Then followed a scene illustrating both the horrors of war and the 
virtues to which it sometimes gives birth. ‘The people of Fredericks- 
burg almost en masse left their homes rather than yield them to the 
enemy. Trains of cars departed full of refugees. Upon the last 
train the enemy opened a fire of shells ; they afterwards explained 
that it was a mistake. Wagons and vehicles of every kind left the 
town filled with women and little children, with the few articles of 
apparel and necessity that could be removed. Many were seen on 
foot along the roads leading into the country. Winter had com- 
menced ; snow had fallen. Many were compelled to take refuge in 
cabins, barns and tents scattered through the woods and fields. 
They were dependent for food on the exertions of their friends and 
the humane efforts of the Southern army. 

Fredericksburg was an old Virginia town, long distinguished for 
the refinement and intelligence of its people and the beauty of its 
women. ‘The sight of such a population driven out from their homes 
in the winter excited the sympathy and admiration of the South. 
General Lee’s testimony was: “History presents no instance of a 
people exhibiting a purer and more unselfish patriotism, or a higher 
spirit of fortitude and courage, than was evinced by the people of 
Fredericksburg. They cheerfully incurred great hardships and 
privations, and surrendered their homes and property to destruction, 
rather than yield them into the hands of the enemies of their 
country.” A movement to aid them was commenced in Richmond. 
A committee of relief and treasurer were appointed. Funds were 
liberally contributed throughout the whole South. ‘The army vied 
with the people in furnishing money for the distressed refugees. 
From the Commander-in-Chief down to the humblest private in 
the ranks, the brave men who had fought the battles now devoted 
their hard-earned money to the cause of humanity. The division of 
Gen. Hood gave more than $9000 ; the cavalry under Gen. Stuart 
gave nearly $8000, of which $5400 were contributed by the brigade 
of Fitzhugh Lee; the 13th Mississippi Regiment gave $1600; the 
small naval force at Drury’s Bluff gave nearly $800, and other bodies 
contributed in like proportion. ‘The contributions of people and army 
continued until more than ninety thousand dollars had been received 
and disbursed by the committee in Richmond, and nearly an equal 
sum by the Mayor of Fredericksburg. The relief given by the pur- 
chase and supply of food and clothing was most seasonable. Yet it 
could not compensate for broken hearts and desolated homes. 

A few families remained in Fredericksburg, determined to brave 
the terrors of war as long as possible. The hills of Stafford are 
higher than the corresponding crest on the south side of the river. 
The enemy had planted six batteries of heavy guns, consisting of 
20-pound Parrotts, and siege-pieces throwing 85-pound shells, on the 
hills from Falmouth to Deep Run, in distance from Fredericksburg 
varying from six hundred to two thousand yards, and these, with their 
numerous field-batteries, commanded not only the town, but the river 
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for four miles up and down the line of hills. Perceiving that he 
could not prevent them from crossing under the fire of their guns, 
General Lee determined to meet them as they advanced over the 
plateau between the river and the ridge of hills south and west of 
Fredericksburg. For this purpose he occupied the crest with his 
army, and erected heavy batteries at the most eligible positions. His 
line ran from the river, a mile and a half above the town, to the rail- 
road crossing at Hamilton’s, four miles below. Longstreet’s corps 
rested its left wing on the river ; next was A. P. Hill’s division ; and 
Jackson’s corps was at Hamilton’s, with D. H. Hill, observing the 
enemy at Port Royal. Gen. Hampton’s cavalry, guarding the upper 
Rappahannock, crossed, and on the 28th November made a sudden 
descent upon the Federal horse at Dumfries, capturing two squadrons 
and a number of wagons with stores. At the same time some of 
Colonel Beale’s cavalry crossed in boats below Port Royal and 
captured several prisoners. Excited by these bold movements the 
enemy’s gunboats moved up and threw shells into Port Royal, but were 
driven off with damage on the 5th of December by the accurate fire of 
Major Pelham’s artillery. 

These skirmishes were soon followed by the grand movement of 
the enemy. Having at length received his pontoon-bridges, General 
Burnside prepared to throw his army across the river. At two 
o’clock in the morning of Thursday the 11th of December his troops 
were in motion, and three signal-guns in General Lee’s works sounded 
a note of warning to the people and the army. The enemy commenced 
throwing three pontoon-bridges across the river, two at Fredericksburg 
and one at Deep Run, a mile and a quarter below. 

The brigade of General Barksdale held the town. The 17th 
Mississippi, aided by the 8th Florida, guarded the upper crossing ; 
the 18th was near Deep Run. As the enemy appeared on their un- 
finished bridge opposite the town, General Barksdale’s men opened a 
severe musketry fire, picking them off with great rapidity. Hardly 
had this fire commenced before the enemy’s heavy batteries opened 
the long-threatened bombardment of Fredericksburg. ‘Their field 
batteries soon followed, and for twelve hours a horrible deluge of 
shells and shot was poured upon the streets and houses. ‘The few 
remaining inhabitants fled to their cellars, and sought to save their 
lives from the storm which was beating their homes to pieces. Many 
houses were burned ; among them was the residence of the postmaster, 
Reuben T. Thom. He was old and enfeebled by illness, yet he 
retained his courage, and when his house was burning he took his 
seat in a chair in his yard, seeming to defy the torrent of deadly 
missiles. His friends with difficulty removed him from his ruined 
home. 

The scenes of terror and danger passing in the town were pictured 
in a letter from a lady to her son in the army. She had remained 
until the bombardment. She wrote: 

“Our lives are all spared, and you must help us to adore the 
goodness which has intervened between us and the great perils to 
which we have been exposed. We had no warning of the intention 
of the enemy, and were awakened on the morning of the 11th, at five 
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o’clock, by the booming of the cannon, and heard instantly that the 
enemy were crossing the river. We hurried on our clothes and rushed 
into the cellar as the second shot struck the house. ‘The servants 
made up a fire, and we had just gathered around it when the crashing 
of glass and splintering of wood caused us to run towards the door 
leading to the wood-cellar. As we reached it, poor little S. exclaimed, 
‘I am struck, Ma!’ and fell into my arms. We bore him intoa closet 
in the cellar and tore his clothes off, and found only a large black 
bruise on his right arm near the shoulder ; the ball which struck him 
was so nearly spent that it had only force left to inflict this hurt. We 
afterwards found the ball near where he stood —a twelve-pounder. 
After this we did not venture even into that room again, but sat crouched 
together in the dark hole for thirteen hours, while fhe. cannonading 
was tearing everything to pieces above our heads. ‘There are holes 
in the upstairs rooms large enough to puta barrel through. About 
one o’clock Brother J. came in from his farm, at the risk of his life, to 
see if we could be moved. A hasty council was held, but the firing 
was so tremendous and the destruction in the streets so great that it 
was thought best for us to remain where we were. So there we sat 
upon the floor in the closet, ‘looking upward in the strife.’ Susan 
and Martha got us a furnace of live coals, and even cooked us a little 
food at the fire-place in one of the rooms ; they got us all the counter- 
panes and blankets they could hastily snatch, and made poor 

a bed, as he has never recovered from his late attack. 

“Just at dark we heard your uncle’s voice again calling, ‘Come 
out. I have an ambulance at the back door, and you must not stay 
to get a single thing. ‘They are in town, only a square off, and you 
must be gone at once!’ We needed no second call, but wrapping the 
blankets around us, we rushed through the yard over the branches of 
trees. The palings were all down and the yard was ploughed up, and 
we stepped over many a ball and fragment of shell in our hasty pro- 
gress to the ambulance. Brother J. put us all in and remained a few 
moments to lock up the house, when our driver put the whip to his 
horses, and we tore through the town at a rate that at any other time 
would have frightened me for the safety of our lives, but now seemed 
all too slow for our anxiety to bé beyond the reach of those fearful 
shot and shells which were still crashing through the streets and 
tearing the houses to pieces. I never ventured to look back until we 
reached the top of the high hill beyond the mill, and then the scene 
was so awfully grand and terrible that I cannot venture upon its 
description. ‘The railroad bridge across Hazel Run was burning, and 
large fires at several points in the town. ‘There were hundreds of 
camp-fires, around which bands of men under arms were gathered, 
and the road was lined with soldiers, wagons, and ambulances. Every 
vhject could be distinguished, even the fierce swarthy countenances 
ot our soldiers, every one of whom looked defiance towards the foe 
who had caused the destruction of our homes. 

“We came on at rather a lessened pace, and when Mrs. T. met us 
in the yard with her warm, cordial welcome, and led us into the bright 
cheerful-looking room, where a good fire was blazing and kind, sympa- 
thising friends were all around, my wrought-up agony gave way in 
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floods of tears which could not be controlled. We thanked God for 
our deliverance ; and when we lay down in comfortable beds, far 
away from the sound, the sight, and the sme// of battle (for the atmo- 
sphere which we had breathed all day was so impregnated with gun- 
powder that it was oppressive), we felt indeed that after all we were 
dealt with by a kind Father.” 

General Barksdale’s troops resisted the passage of the enemy with 
stubborn courage. Nine times they attempted to complete their 
pontoons opposite to the town, and as often were driven back by the 
fatal fire from the rifle-pits and houses on the bank. But at the 
bridge near Deep Run the Confederates were exposed to a sweeping 
fire of artillery, and at one o’clock they were compelled to withdraw. 
This enabled the enemy to cross below and advance on the town. 
Under orders General Barksdale’s men slowly retired, fighting all the 
way through the streets and inflicting loss on the foe. 

On gaining possession of Fredericksburg, the Federal troops 
abandoned themselves to pillage and destruction. They entered the 
stores and dwellings, rifled them of all that could be removed, and 
wantonly shattered to pieces furniture, mirrors and glassware, ripped 
open beds and beat out their contents into the yards and streets. All 
the liquor and wine found was speedily seized. Four hundred bottles 
of old wine were taken from the store of Wm. Allen by Meagher’s 
Irish brigade. Its effects were seen in the battle now hastening on. 

On Friday the 12th the Federal army was drawn up in battle-line, 
preparing to advance. Not less than sixty thousand men were on 
the south bank of the river, embracing the four corps of Sumner, 
Couch, Franklin, and Wilcox, with more than a hundred pieces of 
artillery. The Confederate army sternly confronted them in a line 
extending nearly six miles. Longstreet occupied the wooded ridge 
running from the river above to a point a mile below the town. A. 
P. Hill’s troops were on his right, and Jackson held the lower line 
from above Hamilton’s Crossing to the Massaponax river. The 
Southern batteries occupied fine positions to sweep the semicircular 
plateau across which the enemy must advance.  Stuart’s horse 
artillery were in the plain on the extreme right, and the Fredericksburg 
Battery under Braxton, and Letcher Artillery under Greenlee Davidson, 
were in Bernard’s field, very near the centre of the Federal line. 
At one o’clock the heavy batteries on each side opened, and for an 
hour kept up a brilliant duel of shells and round shot. ‘Then all was 
silent again. 

On the morning of Saturday the 13th of December a dense fog 
hung over the river and the adjoining fields. Under its cover the 
Federals advanced. Their heaviest attack was against the position 
held by A. P. Hill. Through the thick vapor their dark masses were 
dimly seen, and immediately the batteries of Braxton and Davidson 
opened on them with severe effect. At the same time Major Pelham 
on the right began an enfilading fire, which ploughed through their 
ranks, sweeping down numbers at every discharge. His fire was so 
effective that six of the enemy’s batteries concentrated on him; yet 
under this sharp ordeal he maintained his position, and continued his 
rounds with such daring as to excite the admiration of the Southern 
commander. 
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The divisions of the Federal Generals Meade, Gibbons, ‘and 
Doubleday of Franklin’s corps, made strenuous efforts to penetrate 
General Hill’s lines. As their left advanced towards the ridge 
occupied by Colonel Lindsay Walker's artillery, he waited until they 
were within eight hundred yards. Then the guns under Pegram, 
Ellett and McIntosh launched on them a storm of missiles, which first 
stopped their advance and then drove them back in rout and confusion. 
Meanwhile, farther up the line the attack was more successful ; ‘the 
brigades of Generals Archer and Lane became engaged with a heavy 
force of the enemy. A bloody struggle ensued. Barber’s 37th and 
Avery’s 33d North Carolina kept up a destructive fire. The Con- 
federates repulsed all in their front, but the numbers of the enemy 
enabled them to press in upon their flanks ; and finding that they were 
in danger of being surrounded, two regiments of Archer and Lane’s 
men gave way and fell back, leaving about two hundred and forty 
prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

General Archer, with two regiments and two battalions from 
Tennessee, Alabama and Virginia, held his ground with tenacity, 
while reinforcements from right and left were hurrying to him. ‘Two 
of Hood’s regiments under General Law, Godwin’s 57th and Mc- 
Dowell’s 54th North Carolina, were detached from the jeft, and made 
a charge which drove back the Federals in their front beyond the 
Bowling Green road. But a massed column of the enemy poured 
through the breach in the Southern lines, and penetrated to A. P. 
Hill’s second line, where they encountered General Maxcy Gregg’s 
brigade. Orr’s Rifles mistaking the advancing Federals for friends, 
were thrown into momentary confusion. In his efforts to rally them, 
General Gregg fell mortally wounded on the field. A braver soldier 
and a truer heart was never lost to the South. Colonel Hamilton, 
who succeeded to the command, rallied his men, and with promptness 
re-formed his lines and poured a killing volley into the enemy’s flank. 
At the same time General Thomas’s brigade came up to the assistance 
of Archer, and Lawton’s and Hoke’s brigades from Early’s division 
hastened into the melée, with the yells which differed so much from 
the huzzas of the Federals that the onset of a Southern regiment was 
always known by the sound. After a short and sanguinary contest 
the Federals under Ferrero, Negley and Sturgis, gave way, and were 
driven across the railroad with heavy loss. Latimer’s battery and the 
brigade under Colonel Brockenbrough completed the rout. Double- 
day’s advance with the extreme left of the Federals was successfully 
met by Jackson’s infantry under D. H. Hill, aided by the batteries of 
Brockenbrough, Raine,: Poague and Dance. The Pennsylvania 
Reserves under General Jackson were received with a fire so fatal 
that they broke in confusion and could not be rallied. Jackson fell 
dead on the field, and his body, with that of his adjutant, Sweringer, 
fell into the hands of the Confederates. The troops under General 
Meade were hopelessly demoralised. General Gibbons was wounded ; 
General Franklin’s grand division was broken and defeated. : The 
attack on the Southern right had failed. After eight hours of fierce 
contest they had driven back the enemy at every point, leaving me 
intervening ground covered with his slain. 
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Meanwhile on the left a bloody scene had been enacted. The 
Washington Artillery were in position on Marye’s Hill. General 
Ransom’s division was in support. Brigadier-General.Thomas R. R. 
Cobb’s brigade was posted on the road below the hill, behind a 
stone-wall which afforded an admirable breastwork. Brig.-General 
Cooke’s men occupied the crest of the hill. At half-past eleven 
o’clock the serried ranks of the divisions of Generals Hancock, 
Couch, and Wilcox poured out from Fredericksburg, and advanced 
over the narrow fields. When they came within effective range, 
Walton’s guns opened on them, tearing their ranks with spherical 
case and canister. Still they came steadily on, while the heavy bat- 
teries from the opposite hills and a cloud of sharpshooters on their 
flanks sought to create a diversion in their favor. But when they 
reached a distance of a hundred yards from the road, the infantry 
under Cobb and Cooke opened their fire and sent a rain of bullets 
upon their already bleeding ranks. Their dead fell like withered 
leaves. Unable to bear the storm, they recoiled and fled. Again 
they were rallied and came on, seeking the shelter of ravines and 
fences; again they met the hail of lead and retreated in rout, leaving 
hundreds of dead and wounded. ‘Five times their advance was 
renewed, and as often repelled with fearful loss. 

As the evening approached the Federal officers organised a column 
of assault heavier than any they had yet employed. ‘The troops under 
Couch, Wilcox and Burns were massed for a final and desperate effort. 
Meagher’s Irish Brigade led the van ; their native courage had been 
stimulated to the highest degree by the liquor and wine they had 
seized in Fredericksburg. Seeing the formidable movement, General 
Ransom ordered Cooke’s brigade to support Cobb’s on the road. 
Kershaw ordered up his division, and Kemper hastened into line 
with his troops. At four o’clock the enormous columns of the enemy 
were hurled upon the position, firing such torrents of bullets that a 
dark belt stained with lead ran along the whole line of the stone- 
wall. The Confederates suffered severe loss. General Cobb, a most 
gallant and accomplished officer, was killed by a fragment of shell. 
General Cooke was dangerously wounded. Yet the men stood firm, 
and when the foe came within short musket-range, they met them 
with a ceaseless fire of minie-balls, while the arti!lery above under 
Colonel Alexander was shaitering their ranks with grape and canister. 
In the words of a Northern writer, “human nature was unable to hold 
out against the terrible fire.” The Irish Brigade melted away ; the 
ground was soon so covered with the dead that the men behind were 
compelled to pass over them or push them aside. The Federals 
broke and retreated in horror from the field of blood. Their sharp- 
shooters kept up a scattering fire, but as the shades of evening 
gathered over the field, the remnants of the immense host that had 
moved out in the morning retreated into the town or behind the 
banks of the river. The Southern victory was complete. 

The loss of the Confederates in this battle was four thousand two 
hundred men, of whom only four hundred and fifty-eight were killed. 
A. P. Hill’s division, which sustained the heaviest pressure, lost two 
hundred and eleven killed, and fourteen hundred and eight wounded. 
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Besides Generals Gregg and Cobb, the Southern army lost other 
valuable officers, among whom were Captain H. D. King and Lieut. 
James Ellett. 

The repulse of the enemy had been so complete and accomplished 
with so little comparative loss, that the Confederate generals expected 
the battle to be renewed on Monday. But the result proved that they 
did not know the extent of the bloody chastisement they had inflicted. 
The Federal Joss in killed, wounded and prisoners was not less than 
fifteen thousand men. ‘They lost also nine thousand small arms. 
Their spirits were broken by the fearful slaughter they had sustained. 
Their dead lay in ghastly heaps on the field ; nearly every house in 
the town was filled with their wounded. 

During the whole battle General Burnside never crossed to the 
south side of the Rappahannock. He remained in the house of A. 
K. Phillips on a high hill north of the river. A Northern observer 
said: “ His position most of the time was on the upper balcony, where 
with a powerful glass he was watching the movements.” After the 
sanguinary defeat of his army, he crossed and attempted to organise 
another attack in columns of regiments; but his troops demurred, 
his division generals advised against it. In truth, the men could not 
have been brought to the attempt, and he quickly abandoned it. 

On the night of Monday, December rsth, in the midst of a storm 
of wind and rain, he withdrew his beaten army with all possible 
silence and celerity across the river and then removed the pontoons. 
The next morning when the Southern officers and their men looked 
through the haze and storm to see what their enemy was doing, he 
was gone. 

R. R. Howson. 





STUART IN WESTMINSTER. 


A Narrative of Events in Westminster, Carroll County, Maryland, 
during the Week of War in which took place the Battle of 
Gettysburg. 





The week beginning on the 28th day of June, and ending on the 
4th day of July, 1863, will long be remembered by the citizens of 
Westminster, and perhaps by most of the people of Carroll County 
too, as the period when for the first time they were brought to realise 
the fearful horrors of the great war that had for years been raging 
throughout all the Southern States. All the great papers of the 
country had been for a long time filled with truthful pictures of the 
life of the soldier—the encampment, the march, the battle, the 
hospital — and details of the hardships and sufferings endured by 
both soldiers and people were faithfully given ; but over each awful 
scene was spread thickly the varnish of the glory or the agony of the 
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final result, so that all individual suffering was forgotten in the exul- 
tation over the victory or lamentation for the defeat. The stories of 
burnt homesteads, of ruined crops, of desolated fields, of scattered 
families, and of starving people in the South, were incredible, incon- 
ceivable. Quietly and peacefully as in the times of peace, our citizens 
went to their daily toil, knowing nothing, feeling nothing of the war, 
except what they thus read in their daily papers or from their annually 
increasing tax-bills. In the country the farmer looked over his wheat- 
fields stretching away to the horizon, where the ripe grain rippled in 
the sunshine when the breezes blew up and down the furrows, and 
could not realise that in just such fields far away to the south of him, 
men were even then struggling for their lives or lying dead in great 
ghastly heaps. “Seeing is believing,” however, in most cases ; and 
all certainly found it so when in this bright week of June the armies 
of Stuart and Sedgwick came pouring into the county and re-enacted 
the very scenes of which they had so skeptically read. 

Emboldened by his success at Chancellorsville over Hooker, and 
in, the Valley over Milroy, Lee had gathered the whole of his avail- 
able strength, until confident and powerful, he crossed the Potomac 
on the 24th day of June, 1863, and began that celebrated march 
through Pennsylvania which was destined to end in the great and 
bleody battle of Gettysburg. Supposing the Army of the Potomac 
to. be still on the retreat to Washington, he hastened on as far as 
Carlisle and York ; but here, late on the night of the 28th, a scout 
brought him the news that Hooker was rapidly marching upon 
Frederick and the South Mountain, and threatening to cut off his 
communications. He at once turned and came east of the mountains, 
marching towards Baltimore. About this time General Hooker was 
removed from and General Meade placed in command of the Army 
of the Potomac. ‘The latter, renouncing all thought of moving to the 
west of South Mountain, pressed forward on the east side of that 
range ; and thus, as the direction of the rival armies was at right 
angles with each other, Meade marching northward, and Lee east- 
ward, it was inevitable that they should meet. 

It had been intended that General Stuart with his famous cavalry 
should form the right of the Confederate army; but thinking to 
damage Hooker by getting in his rear, Stuart determined, in the 
exercise of the discretion given him by Lee, to pass entirely around 
the Union army. When he had crossed to the Maryland shore, he 
discovered that the Army of the Potomac, under its new commander, 
had interposed between him and Lee, and he was thus forced to 
march northward, parallel with it, through Westminster towards 
Hanover. 

With these facts we are now all familiar, but what the people of our 
little city then knew was only this, that Lee had crossed the Potomac. 
This was learned from the fugitives from the western counties, who, 
panic-stricken and laden with all their household goods, hastened by 
day and night through the streets, each successive arrival announcing 
in the most positive terms that the Confederates were but a little way 
in their rear—an apt illustration of that Bible truth, “The wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.” These were the men who had kept 
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our gallant State from assuming her true position at the side of her 
sisters ; these were they who had applauded every act of Northern 
cruelty and vandalism, and now it was not to be wondered at that a 
guilty conscience should fill them with grave apprehensions of coming 
vengeance. No sooner would a little group of these tired and dusty 
strangers stop to rest and quench their thirst, than another group 
would overtake them, and with the alarming cry of “The Red-dills 
are coming!” send them hurrying on their way. Never before had 
Westminster beheld, and, please God, never again shall witness, such 
a scene of hurry, alarm and confusion as that which now every day 
presented. Each man eagerly asked his neighbor for news, and 
crowds gathered at all the public places anxiously seeking for intelli- 
gence from the armies. ‘The merchants closed their stores at every 
fresh alarm, and all officers of the Government hastily fled. The 
tradesman forsook his shop, the farmer his plough, and the lawyer 
his office, and came out on the street to join in the search for news. 
Even the schoolmaster, in his longing to be “abroad ” with the rest, 
laid down his birch, or in his flurry plied it with diminished unction. 
Who would waste time in hammering, in planting, in studying, or in 
teaching, when the fruits of his labor were liable to be torn from him 
at any moment by the iron hand of war? The friends of the South 
went wild with excitement, prophesying the certainty of the triumph 
of their cause. “Lee has cut the Yankee army to pieces,” it was 
said. “He is marching straight on Philadelphia and New York. 
He will be here to-night!” Here to-night! Wild with terror at the 
words, the fugitive teamsters whip up their jaded horses, and hastening 
on their way, shout out at their very next halting-place that they have 
left the whole Confederate army in Westminster. 

Amidst all this confusion, on Sunday morning, the 28th of June, a 
company of cavalry from the State of Delaware rode into town, and 
in the course of the day encamped on an eminence commanding the 
city known as College Hill. ‘They brought no news of Lee or Meade, 
and were even unable to state the object of their coming. ‘Their 
presence in nowise tended to allay the alarm and confusion, but 
rather increased it, as the major in command, having more nerves than 
brains, and more cowardice than.common sense, and being afflicted 
with an insane belief that the whole and sole object of the invasion 
was the capture of his precious person, could see in his every glass 
of whiskey, which he drank at intervals of five minutes with the most, 
commendable industry and astonishing regularity, whole hosts of 
Confederates within a few moments’ march of him. Consequently, 
at every rumor he called out his command, and all that day there 
was a continual galloping to and fro of armed men, until finally the 
whole company made a last desperate charge through the streets and 
disappeared in the direction of Baltimore. Early the next morning, 
however, they again made their appearance and took up their old 
quarters — the men on the hill, the major at the nearest bar-room. 

Not many hours after their return, at about three o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th, Stuart, on his way, as before stated, to Hanover 
to join Lee, came in sight of Westminster. He marched along the 
road which leads to Washington City until within a mile of town, 
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when, learning of the presence of the Delaware men, he halted the main 
body of his troops, and sent on in advance a force of fifty men under 
Lieutenants Gibson and Murray, to intercept the retreat of the Federal 
cavalry, while a larger force dispatched across the country to the north- 
west should attack them inthe rear. Information of these movements 
was at once conveyed by acitizen tothe Delaware major, and that gallant 
officer, without saying a word to his men, circumvented all of Lee’s 
and Stuart’s plans for his individual capture by making the most ex- 
peditious and extraordinary of all modern retreats. He never drew 
rein until he reached Baltimore, and there he gave a most wonderful 
account of his dreadful encounter with the “ Rebel” troops. As far 
as Ais company was concerned the war was now over. Alone they 
fought the whole of Stuart’s men (whose bloodthirsty obstinacy he 
could not too severely reprehend), until every man but himself was 
slain. It was some satisfaction to decent people to afterwards learn 
that the poor wretch was dismissed the service for his cowardice. In 
the meantime the officer next in command of the Federals drew up 
his men, and bravely determined to fight his way out of the difficulty. 
In a few moments they were all mounted and ready for the fray. 
The road upon which Lieutenants Gibson and Murray were advancing 
intersected the Baltimore turnpike at right angles at the eastern end 
of the city, and in this angle they posted their men to await the 
retreat of the Federals after they should be stricken by the force 
sent around to their rear. The Delaware men, however, being ignorant 
of the advance of the latter, and supposing that they had only to deal 
with the small command of the two lieutenants, promptly left their 
camp and confidently rode forward to the attack. When within sight 
of their enemies a bugle sounded the charge, and in an instant both 
parties were joined in the wildest confusion. First came the quick, 
vehement crack of carbines in two explosions in rapid succession ; 
then a general discharge as of a number of persons firing at once, 
and at last the floundering of horses, the cries and curses of men, 
and the ringing of steel striking steel. ‘This lasted for a moment or 
two that seemed hours, and then the Confederates, overpowered by 
numbers, began to give ground. Lieutenant Gibson, however, too 
proud and too brave to yield an inch, maintained his position alone. 
In an instant scores of foes were around and about him, sabres 
flashed right and left above him, and pistols blazed in his face; 
but his enemies, awed by his stern and defiant courage, for a few 
moments dared not approach within striking distance of his terrible 
sword-arm. Presently a sergeant rode straight at him—a pistol 
flash, and a bluecoat rolled in the dust dead ; another flash, and the 
gallant Southerner also fell shot through the brain. But his bravery 
was not all for naught; witnessing it, his men became inspired with 
the fury of demons. Led by Murray, they rushed upon the Federals 
and scattered them in every direction in the wildest confusion. First 
in the onset was Murray. He plunged into the thickest of the fight, 
his sabre flashing to the right and to the left, wherever a stubborn 
foe awaited him. Alas, for the noble brave! Just as the first flush 
of victory had crowned his gallantry he too fell. The battle was now 
over. ‘Ihe Federals, panic-stricken, turned and fled towards their 
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morning’s camp. Before they had gone a quarter of a mile, however, 
they came suddenly in contact with the force of Confederates ap- 
proaching from that direction, and every man surrendered. 

A number of citizens, at the beginning of the fight, stationed them- 
selves in an alley near the battle-ground, and were excited witnesses 
of the whole affray. When the last charge was made, one of the Con- 
federates dashed clear through the enemy’s line, and came at full speed 
up the alley past the little group. “Halt, you d d Rebbil!” 
shouted a Unionist, thinking his party were victorious and that this 
was the beginning of a retreat—‘“halt, or I’ll fire!” The soldier 
stopped, and probably supposing he had ridden into a nest of bush- 
whackers, flung up his sword and hands with a sharp oath. “TI 
surrender,” he said ; “I give in. Don’t shoot!” The next moment 
with one quick, sharp glance he took in the whole situation. Instantly 
his sword flashed, and uttering a yell, he charged straight upon the 

oup. Without waiting to “fold their tents,” these Arabs “ silently 
glided away.” Never was rout more complete. The valiant Unionist 
was armed, but that horrible, blood-thirsty yell was too much for him ; 
he dropped his pistol and ran. 

In this little battle Stuart lost two of his bravest officers, and had 
ten of his men badly wounded. The Federals also lost two men killed ; 
fifteen were wounded, and a hundred and twenty-four captured. The 
dead of both sides were decently buried in our cemetery, where even 
to this day lie the two Confederates in well-kept and flower-trimmed 
graves. Two neat marble headstones, purchased by our citizens, 
mark the spot and tell the story of their deaths. 

At half-past three o’clock in the afternoon the main body of Stuart’s 
command entered the town. The General being aware of the close 
proximity of Sedgwick’s corps — and he was probably the only one in 
his army or in the city who had this knowledge — did not permit his 
men to halt, and all the rest of that day and far into the night they 
kept pouring through the streets. Some of the regiments marched 
by in silence, others sang familiar ballads as they moved along. A few 
riotously disposed shrieked, whistled and cheered. The flags were 
nearly all folded, the bugles made no sound, the orders were few 
and short, and there was an entire lack of that pomp and pageantry 
which all expected to see in an army. It was very evident that the 
men meant “ business,” and not play. Although four thousand men 
comprised the whole command, each of its regiments seemed that 
numerous to a novice. Most of the men kept up their usual company 
and regiment formation, and were as particular about their alignment 
as though on review ; but there were also many stragglers, and these 
filled the sidewalks on both sides of the street. ‘he men in the 
ranks generally had but little to say to our citizens, but the stragglers 
never tired of talking to any who approached them, and kept up a 
running fire of comment upon everything that seemed to strike them 
as being in anywise peculiar. 

“Look there, Bill, I say!” said one, with a great grin on his face ; 
“did you ever, now? I swan if they don’t call that thing a farm-wagon 
up here!” 

“Devilishest people ever I see,” said Bill ; “stick their houses 
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plum on the street, and have their lawns in front of their stables 
instead of before their dwellings. Build their wagons so big the 
horses can’t pull ’em, and never think of plantin’ a decent tree.” 

Some dismounted, and hitching their horses to the most convenient 
posts, sauntered along by two and threes, intruding their noses into 
all the stores, prying into back-yards and cellars, peeping on tip-toe 
into the windows of dwellings, and occasionally venturing into a 
kitchen to purchase something to eat. Averse to discipline, eccentric 
in their habits, entertaining a profound contempt for everything that 
they did not consider “up to snuff,” always straggling out of ranks, 
and yet when the battle came on, the very first in the fight. 

Horses were in demand. Many of the men were mounted upon 
mules, and these received orders to secure for themselves a remount 
by impressing animals from the citizens. This was done, and friend 
was not known from foe in the process. “ Why, that’s my horse that 
fellow’s on!” suddenly, in one instance, cried an old residenter of 
some sixty years, whose face a moment before had been beaming 
with gratification at the apparent success of the Southern cause, 
“That’s my horse!” and he made a decisive bolt into the street and 
grabbed the bridle-rein. “Don’t take him; he’s mine, and I'ma 
Southern sympathiser, you know!” 

“The devil you are! You jest git out now, or I’ll mash your 
head,” was the soldier’s reply, as he whirled his sabre around in 
frightful proximity to the old man’s head. “ You're a purty sympa- 
thiser, you are !— to want me to waék into battle. You're a old cuss, 
that’s what!” and putting spurs to the horse, he ended the dispute by 
disappearing in the ranks. 

By twelve o’clock that night all the soldiers had passed through 
except a few stragglers, who still lingered in hopes of refilling their 
haversacks. Stuart himself came into town about four o’clock, and 
was greeted with hearty cheers whenever he was recognised. He rode 
to the house of a friend, where he remained until a late hour, wel- 
coming with a smile and a shake of the hand the many ladies and 
gentlemen who called upon him. He seemed to have a heavy load of 
care on his mind, and whilst at tea it was noticed that, though at 
times full of spirits, he occasionally grew abstracted and thoughtful. 
When questioned as to the intention of the movements then in progress 
he replied evasively, and merely assured the anxious inquirers that he 
believed a battle would soon be fought which would make sure the 
independence of the South. “General,” asked his host, privately 
after tea, “ General, have you no doubt of victory in the struggle you 
spoke of?” “ None at all” was the reply. “I have unlimited conf- 
dence in our men, and I know that if they are given the ghost of a 
chance they are sure to win.” His eye flashed as he said this, and 
he spoke as a man to whom failure was not even a possibility. The 
evening was spent in delightful conversation, and when towards mid- 
night the General arose and announced that he must take his leave, 
a feeling of sorrow pervaded every breast. When he made his ap- 
pearance upon the street, late as it was, a large crowd had gathered 
and were awaiting him. ‘To the three hearty cheers with which he 
was greeted, he made answer with a bow ; then mounting his horse he 
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galloped rapidly away. Thus passed away in wild excitement, turmoil 
and bloody strife, the first two days of this week of war. All knew 
now that some great change in the “ situation of affairs” was taking 
place. Many imagined that the North was already conquered ; but 
few or none ever dreamed that two immense armies were rapidly 
gathering near us, and would soon be contending in a mighty conflict, 
the result of which would affect the whole world. 

When General Meade, still on his march northward, became aware 
that Lee was concentrating his forces east of the mountain to meet 
him, he proceeded to select a favorable position for battle, and chose 
for this purpose the line of Pipe Creek. Accordingly the Second 
Corps under Hancock was ordered to Taneytown ; the ‘Twelfth Corps 
to Hanover ; the Eleventh and First under Reynolds to Gettysburg ; 
and the Sixth under Sedgwick to Manchester, in the rear of Pipe 
Creek. On his way thither Sedgwick was within a few miles of West- 
minster at the very time Stuart was passing through. The commander 
of the Sixth was ignorant of this fact, however ; and it is probable 
that no one, either soldier or citizen, knew of it except General 
Stuart 

On the morning of the 30th Westminster had resumed some of its 
former quiet ; the soldiers had nearly all gone, and it was thought we had 
seen the last of them. The dead of the battle were made ready for 
burial, and preparations begun by a few of the kind-hearted for the 
care of the wounded. One badly wounded Confederate was lying at 
a house where, although treated kindly, he could not obtain articles 
necessary for his comfort ; it was therefore deemed advisable to 
remove him. By leaning on a friendly arm he was enabled to walk, 
and had proceeded as far as the Washington road — the battle-ground 
of the day before — when he stopped to look about him. Attracted 
by his appearance, a crowd quickly gathered around him with eager 
inquiries about his wound. Suddenly, in the midst of the conversa- 
tion, his soldier’s ear caught the sound of coming cavalry. “ ‘Take 
me away from here,” said he; “there’s some Yanks coming.” 
Soon the sound of horses’ feet became distinct to all, and a few will- 
ing hands sought to remove the poor fellow out of the way ; but it 
was found impossible to do so in time on account of his wound, and 
he was left to his fate, all expecting him to be shot down at sight by 
the coming troops.* ‘The brave fellow now turned and stood per- 
fectly still, anxiously watching the road. He showed no sign of 
alarm or fear, but calm, cool and defiant, he looked the very imper- 
sonation of lion-hearted courage. Presently over the crest of the 
hill dashed a body of cavalry. The soldier’s eye brightened in a 
moment and he uttered a feeble shout. They wore the gray uniform, 
and over them floated, battle-stained and torn into shreds, the 
glorious stars and bars. “Confederate soldiers, by Jove!” said some 
one. “Three cheers!” “ Hip, hip, hooroar! hooroar! hooroar!” 
The horsemen came on at a fast gallop, and as they dashed past and 
saw their wounded comrade feebly waving his cap they took up the 
Shout: “ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! ‘Tiger-r-r-yah! whoop!” They 





*His name was William B, Somers, of Virginia. He was captured after this incident and sent 
to Baltimore. 
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were two companies of Stuart’s men sent back to reconnoitre, and 
brought the intelligence that Sedgwick’s corps was close behind. 
Hardly had they disappeared at one end of the town when Gregg’s 
cavalry came in at the other. These were followed in turn by the 
long lines of infantry of the Sixth Corps. All day long these men 
kept pouring through town, marching out the York road towards 
their appointed position at Manchester. Their officers hurried them 
along, as though they were in the greatest haste, and permitted no 
straggling. When the sun went down on the 30th, the town was 
once more clear of soldiers, and our citizens had witnessed another 
day of war. 

Westminster was now made the base of supplies for the Federal 
army, and early on the morning of the rst of July long trains of cars 
began to arrive from Baltimore laden with provisions and ammunition, 
These were distributed among the miles of wagons that had made 
their appearance during the night, and were sent off to the different 
parts of the line. So numerous were these wagons that the country 
for a great distance around was black with them, and yet miles of 
them were continually going and coming. Long trains would come 
in from a weary drive, go into encampment, rest, reload and start off 
again, followed by others continually going through the same process, 
This continual driving to and fro, aided by the rain that fell heavily 
and unceasingly, made our streets literally a sea of mud, through 
which the poor mules floundered and splashed with their heavy loads 
in a manner wonderful to see. The teamsters were the worst part of 
the army, and seemed to have no more of the “ human ” in them than 
was possessed by the mules they drove. They invariably selected for 
their encampment the best and most convenient wheat-field, and 
tearing down the fences for fuel to cook their own suppers, turned the 
mules into the wheat for theirs. Thus in a short time they converted 
the surrounding country, which but a little while before with its 
ripened grain-fields looked like a golden sea, into an ocean of mud. 

It was on the morning of this day, the 1st of July, that General 
Reynolds by marching into Gettysburg brought on the great battle at 
that place. Until noon he was successful, but victory was quickly 
changed to disaster by the arrival of Ewell’s splendid corps at one 
o’clock. ‘Through all that afternoon the Federals were steadily 
pressed back, and when night came it found them defeated and dis- 
spirited encamped on Cemetery Ridge, far in the rear of their original 
position. 

General Meade arrived in Taneytown at three o’clock, and ordered 
Hancock to Gettysburg to ascertain what was going on there and to 
select a good position for giving battle. Hancock immediately gal- 
loped to the front, and his experienced eye took in at a glance’ the 
splendid position which Reynolds’ men had accidentally as it were 
taken up. He was in Taneytown again early that night with his 
report to Meade, and that officer at once sent out orders to all his. 
troops to march immediately upon Gettysburg. 

Lee also rapidly concentrated his army upon that place, and con- 
fident of success in the morning, desisted from the attempt that was 
being made that night to drive the Federals from the ridge. It was 
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owing to this mistake, for mistake it certainly was, that he lost the 
battle. All that night the Federals pressed forward, and when 
morning dawned Lee had before him, occupying an impregnable 
position, nearly the whole Army of the Potomac. Sedgwick did not 
receive his orders until far in the night, but when he did get 
them he delayed not a moment, and soon the long lines of his men 
were marching through our streets on their way to the front. He 
marched all that night. Through the whole of the next day we could 
hear the boom, boom of cannon far away towards Gettysburg, and 
knew that a terrible battle was being fought ; but being ignorant of 
the presence of the Army of the Potomac, we thought that Sedgwick 
alone was fighting it. ‘lhe reports that were circulated on the street, 
though vague enough, were sufficient to give all “ Union” men every 
disquiet. Sedgwick, weakened by his night’s march, had been re- 
pulsed early in the morning, and was now fighting and slowly 
retreating on Westminster. He intended to intrench himself near 
town and again give battle. He had lost heavily, and now had but 
ten thousand men left him. With these he had to resist the hundred 
thousand who had broken into the State under Lee. Under Lee! 
What warrior was there, however famous and skilful, that could fight 
at odds with him? They heard all these things and trembled. 
Sedgwick might resist until he perished at his post, but swarms of 
Confederates would pass over his dead men into our city, and then 
woe to all Unionists whom they found! Alarm and confusion once 
more prevailed. ‘The merchants closed their stores, and the citizens 
generally flocked again into the streets. The noise of the battle and 
the rattle of the ammunition-trains kept up all day, but no news 
could be obtained from the front. At evening, however, a report 
became current that the Army of the Potomac was really engaged 
with Lee, and had won a great victory. ‘The truth of this seemed to 
be established later on, for ambulances began to come in laden with 
Confederate wounded, and presently convoys of prisoners arrived. 
But early the next morning the boom of cannon was again heard, and 
it continued without intermission throughout the whole day. 

The prisoners from time to time brought in were a great “ curi- 
osity” to all, and large crowds were continually gathered around 
these brave but unfortunate men. A vacant lot formed their tempo- 
rary prison, around which sentries were stationed with loaded muskets. 
Within this pen the scene was certainly a very painful one. Not less 
than a thousand men, in motley, ragged costumes, with long hair 
and lean, wild, haggard faces, were gathered in groups or in pairs 
about the ground. ‘They stared around at the spectators in silence ; 
and most of them seemed to be weary and hungry, while all were quiet 
and depressed. Some were wrapped in blankets of rag-carpet, 
and others were bare-footed and nearly naked. Others again were 
without either hats or jackets, and their heads were bound with hand- 
kerchiefs. Some appeared in red shirts ; some in stiff woollen hats ; 
some were attired in shreds and patches of cloth, and a few wore 
the soiled garments of citizen gentlemen ; but the mass adhered to 
homespun suits of gray, or “butternut,” and the coarse blue kersey 
common to slaves. Occasionally might be seen red zouave breeches 
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and leggings, blue Federal caps, Federal coats, and Federal blouses - 

but these were the spoils of war, and had been captured from 
Federal magazines. Most of the men lay on the bare ground; 

others chatted nervously amongst themselves, as if doubtful of their 
future treatment, and all looked anxious but undismayed. ‘Though 
captured, none were conguered, and it was a source of continual 
wonder to many that men could suffer as these evidently had, and yet 
remain so brave and so true to their cause. “Can it be that these raga- 
muffins are the men who have so often whipped the splendid Army of 
the Potomac?” asked a Unionist, amazement spread all over his face, 
Yes, undoubtedly, these are the verymen. Looking only at the surface 
it did appear surprising ; but down deeper than that were these facts: 
these men were fighting for a cause, for home, wives, children, country, 
while their opponents were generally mercenaries, conscripts. In suct 
a conflict splendid arms and bountiful equipment make no great dif- 
ference : the one was sure to overcome the other in fair battle, even if 
only armed with corn-stalks. It was only when hunger and disease had 
done to them what no army in the world could have done, that these 
ragged, shoeless patriots were conquered. On the evening of the 3d 
the prisoners were placed on a long train of cars and sent “off to Bal- 
timore. 

When our citizens arose the next morning, the morning of the 4th, 
a great change had taken place. The sound of cannon was no 
longer heard ; no soldiers lounged about the street ; the continuous 
rattle of long trains of cars had entirely ceased, and the noisy, shout- 
ing teamsters, with their struggling little mules and heavy rumbling 

wagons, had nearly ail disappeared. By ten o'clock every vestige of 
the army had vanished, and our week of war was evidently at an “end. 
But how had it ended ?— that was now the all-absorbing question. 
Who had been the victors in the great battle? Noone knew. The 
armies had appeared as suddenly as a summer-storm, and as sud- 
denly vanished — no one knew how or whither. When the regular 
passenger-train drew up at the station in the évening it brought with 
it the newspapers from Baltimore, and all conjectures were speedily 
set at rest. 

All day long, on the 3d, while we in Westminster were listening in 
dread to the fearful sounds of the battle, the lines of the dauntless 
old Army of Virginia were being hurled in masses upon the Federals. 
The guns which were heard here had been ploughing up their ranks, 
and comrades falling, and the resolute survivors closing in. At three 
o’clock, the attack of the Confederates, repeated and resisted as 
bravely as it was made, slackened its fury — they were preparing for 
a final onset. It came at last; the columns of Longstreet, twenty 
thousand strong, marched up Little Round Top, at length and at once 
to sweep the Federals from the height which they had maintained so 
long and in spite of all. Unscared by the thunder of the artillery 
which hurled death from the Federal line, the gray rolling column 
pressed on and up the hill. It almost reached the top when it began 
to waver and falter; then it stopped, still facing the shot. At last, 
fresh troops rushed from the post so nearly won, and Longstreet was 
compelled to turn. In another day both armies had marched miles 
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away towards the Potomac ; the battle of Gettysburg was fought and 
lost, and our “ week of war” already become an “old, old story.” 


Westminster, Md. I. Everett PEARSON. 





[The following is one of the many valuable papers which have been contributed 
to the archives of the SouUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, by the accomplished 
gentleman who directed so skilfully the artillery of the old First Corps, and is so 
competent to speak on the subject of this paper.—J. W. J., Sec.] 


CONFEDERATE ARTILLERY SERVICE. 


By General E. P. Alexander, late Chief of Artillery of Longstreet's 
Corps, A. N. V. 


As the Confederate artillery labored throughout the war under dis- 
advantages which have scarcely been known outside of its own ranks, 
and which can hardly be fully appreciated except by those who have 
served with that arm, I have thought it better to give in this form a 
connected account of the difficulties encountered, and the gradual 
improvements made in this branch of the service. 

The drawbacks upon its efficiency at the beginning of the war were 
very serious, and came both from its organisation and from its 
equipment. The faults of its organisation were recognised, and 
gradually overcome, within eighteen months. The deficiencies of 
equipment, the result of causes many of which were beyond control, 
continued with but partial mitigation to the end of the war. The 
batteries were generally composed of but four guns, which is not an 
economical arrangement ; but as no objection was made to it, either at 
army headquarters or at the War Department, and as the scarcity both 
of horses and ordnance equipment made it difficult to get, and more 
so to maintain a six-gun battery, it resulted in but few six-gun batteries 
being put in the field, and nearly every one of these was eventually 
reduced to four guns. 

During the first year of the war each brigade of infantry had a 
battery attached, which was under the orders of the brigade-comman- 
der ; while the remaining batteries with the army were organised into 
one or more regiments, or battalions, under the command of the Chief 
of Artillery on the staff of the Commanding General. 

The infantry at this period was organised in divisions, the com- 
manding officer of which each had, or was supposed to have, on his 
staff a chief of artillery, who was to exercise a general supervision 
over the brigade-batteries of the division. 

This organisation was very inefficient, for the following reasons. 
The brigade-batteries depended for their rations, forage, and all 
Supplies, upon the brigade-staff, and received from brigade-head- 
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quarters all orders, and thus acquired an independenee of the divi- 
sion chief of artillery, which was often fostered by the brigadier- 
generals resenting any interference with parts of their commands b 
a junior officer, which resulted in taking from the Chief of Artillery 
the feeling of entire responsibility which every officer should feel 
for the condition and action of his command. In action the brigadier 
could not give proper supervision both to his infantry and artillery ; 
and the chief of artillery with the best intentions could himself 
manage the batteries but inefficiently, as they were so scattered in 
position along the line of battle. Now it is well known that for 
artillery to produce its legitimate effects its fire should be concen- 
trated ; and it is plain that under the above organisation there could 
be but little concentration of batteries, except by bringing in the 
general reserve, which was commanded by the Chief of Artillery of 
the army. This body, however, not being in intimate relations with 
the infantry, who always develop the situation, and being invariably 
put on the march either behind the infantry commands or on some 
road to itseif, was never promptly available on an emergency. In- 
deed, if the history of the general reserve artillery during its entire 
existence be investigated, it will be found that although excellent 
in material, and comparatively so in equipment, the service that it ren- 
dered was greatly disproportionate to itsstrength. It resulted, there- 
fore, that although the numerical strength of the Confederate artillery 
was as great in the first year of the war as ever afterwards, its weight 
in the scale of actual conflict is never seen to affect the result, until 
the second battle of Manassas. For instance, during the Seven Days’ 
battles around Richmond, General Lee’s artillery numbered about 
three hundred guns (nearly four guns to every thousand men), ninety- 
eight of these being in the general reserve ; but in the history of the 
fighting this powerful organisation has only left the faintest traces of 
its existence. Now the wretched character.of the ammunition which 
filled its chests may well be charged with many of the shortcomings ; 
but an examination of the official reports of the battles will show, 
that scattered, and either uncommanded or too much commanded, 
as it was, there was an entire absence of that enmsemd/e of action 
necessary to the efficiency of all arms, but peculiarly so to the 
artillery ; and that when fought at all, it was put in only in inefficient 
driblets. 1 select two or three examples where the most important 
consequences were involved. 

On the morning of the 3oth of June, 1862, General Jackson, leading 
four divisions in pursuit, struck the enemy’s rear-guard at White Oak 
Swamp about 9.30 A.M., and decided to force the crossing with 
artillery. It was 1.45 P.M. before twenty-eight guns could be con- 
centrated and opened.* ‘The only battery of the enemy in sight was 
at once driven off, but in a short while eighteen guns were opened in 
reply from behind a wood, and a brisk contest was maintained until 
dark, when the enemy withdrew, having kept Jackson’s whole force 
out of the critical action fought by Longstreet and A. P. Hill late in 
the afternoon at Frazier’s Farm. The superior ammunition and guns 
of the enemy made this contest about an equal one; but even had the 





*Officia Report of Colonel Crutchfield. Resorts of Army of Northern Virginia, p. 525 
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Confederate equipment fully equalled the Federal, the odds were by 
no means sufficient to warrant expectation of any very speedy and 
decisive result. At one thousand yards’ range a well-manned artillery: 
can hold its ground for a long time against double its force of ordinary 
field-guns, especially if the ground affords the least cover. In this 
case the distance was fully a thousand yards, and a very dense wood 
entirely concealed each party from the other’s view. All the firing 
was therefore at random, and the damage sustained was trifling on 
each side, if we except the disabling of one gun in the Federal battery 
exposed to view at the commencement of the affair. If it was deemed 
impossible to use the infantry to force a crossing, at least seventy-five 
guns (that number might have easily been had) should have been 
crowded in the Confederate line to hope to accomplish anything by 
such a random fire. 

At the same time that this affair was going on, General Huger’s 
division, numbering about eleven thousand muskets, and accompanied 
by thirty-seven guns, while pressing down the Charles City road was 
checked about two miles from Frazier’s Farm, where Longstreet and 
Hill were already engaged, by a “ powerful battery of rifled guns” 
posted on high open ground. General Huger says, “General Mahone 
advanced a battery of artillery (Moorman’s), and a sharp artillery fire 
was kept up for some time. ‘The enemy’s fire was very severe, and 
we had many men killed and wounded.” General Mahone says, 
“Two pieces of Moorman’s battery were put in position and opened 
fire on his position, which was returned by the enemy with energy 
and effect.” Colonel Cutts, who commanded seven guns attached to 
another brigade in the division, says, “About three o’clock I was 
ordered forward with my batteries and arrived promptly on the 
ground, but was not ordered into the artillery duel then going on.” 
Evidently an artillery force inefficiently handled is worse than none 
at all, for in each of these cases infantry alone could easily have 
cleared the way and allowed these heavy columns to take in flank 
and rear the force with which Longstreet and Hill were fighting so 
desperately. The contrast between the results accomplished by the 
artillery forces of the two armies is very striking in these two 
instances, and is even more so in the battle of Malvern Hill, which 
it is well known was decided by the powerful artillery concentrated 
by the enemy. General Lee had designed that a very heavy artillery 
fire should precede the infantry attack, and ample time (from ro a. M. 
to 5 p.m.) had been allowed for all dispositions to be made. The 
execution of this design is best described by General D. H. Hill in 
his official report: “Instead of ordering up one or two hundred 
pieces of artillery to play on the Yankees, a single battery (Moor- 
man’s) was ordered up and knocked to pieces in a few moments, 
One or two others shared the same fate of being beaten in detail. 
Not knowing how to act under these circumstances, I wrote to Gen, 
Jackson that the firing from our batteries was of the most farcical 
character.” Comment is unnecessary. 

The serious defects of the artillery organisation were, however, not 
entirely unappreciated, even before the experience of the Seven Days. 
On the 22d of June General Lee had issued an order which would 
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have materially improved its condition, had there been time for its 
operation to become effective. It did not do away with the institution 
of the brigade-batteries, but its tendency was encouraging toward the 
formation of one battalion of the artillery in each division by imposing 
specific duties and responsibilities on the chiefs of artillery of the 
divisions, who before existed and acted only at the discretion of their 
division-commanders, and were often charged with the additional 
duties of chief of ordnance. Under the influence of this order and 
the experience of the battles, the brigade-batteries, though not 
abolished by order, were during the summer gradually done away with 
and absorbed into division-battalions, numbering from three to six 
batteries each, and commanded by the division chief. These battalions 
first appeared on the field as such at Second Manassas, and the 
service rendered by them there (particularly by one under Colonel §S. 
D. Lee) is notorious. It was no less efficient either at Sharpsburg 
and Fredericksburg, and the utility of the organisation being now 
proven, it was no longer left to division-commanders to effect (in 
some divisions it had even yet been but partially done owing to a lack 
of field-officers of artillery), but it was formally adopted by order, and 
general orders from the War Department directed a similar organisa- 
tion in all the armies of the Confederacy.* General Lee’s order ef- 
fecting this organisation was issued on the 15th of February 1863, 
It divided the artillery of each of his two army corps into six 
battalions, all of which were to be entirely under the command of the 
chief of artillery of the corps, and the whole force to be superintended 
by and to report to the Chief of Artillery of the army, who also per- 
sonally commanded a small reserve of two battalions. In the Second 
Corps four of these battalions numbered four batteries each, one 
nnmbered five, and one six. In the First Corps five battalions num- 
bered four batteries each, and one six. The two battalions of the 
general reserve numbered three each. This organisation was well 
tested in the battle of Chancellorsville, where in spite of the diffi- 
culties of the Wilderness the coOdperation of the artillery with the 
infantry was never excelled in promptness and vigor. When the 
Third Army Corps (A. P. Hill’s) was formed, in June 1863, the general 
reserve was broken up, and its two battalions, with one from each of 
the other corps and a newly organised battalion, were transferred to 
it, so that at the commencement of the Gettysburg campaign each of 
the three corps (composed of three divisions of infantry each) had 
with it five battalions of artillery averaging eighteen guns each.f 
In the Second and Third Corps a chief of artillery was appointed at 
once to the exclusive command of the whole force, but in the First 
Corps no regular appointment of a chief was made until the spring of 
1864, the ranking battalion-commander present meanwhile bearing 
the title and ‘assuming only the office responsibilities of the entire 
command. This arrangement was inconvenient and objectionable, 














* This was the intent of % 2 Gen. Order No. 7, Adjutant-General’s Office, Richmond, Jan. 
19, 1863, though the language is ill-chosen, viz.: ‘* Hereafter, all field-artillery belonging to any 
separate army will be parked together under the direction of the general or other chief officer of 
artillery having control of the same, to be distributed when required according to the judgment 
of the commanding general of such army.”’ 

t In Longstreet’s corps one battalion carried twenty-six guns, three carried eighteen each, and 
one carried but twelve; total, ninety-two. 
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as it took away the feeling of entire responsibility from the Chief of 
Artillery for the condition and action of any more than his own 
battalion. 

This organisation was maintained until the close of the war, and fuller 
experience with it only developed its merits and suggested no prac- 
tical improvements. A theoretical drawback, perhaps, existed in the 
fact that the chief of artillery of each corps really had two indepen- 
dent commanders, namely, his corps commander and the army chief 
of artillery, between whom there might arise conflict of orders. The 
objection would be very material if the chief of artillery should be 
considered like the chief of cavalry as the actual commander of that 
arm ; but it vanishes entirely when he is regarded simply as a staff- 
officer of the commanding general’s charged with the supervision of 
that rather peculiar branch of the service, and only giving orders 
through the corps commander, except in matters of mere routine and 
report. The original orders directing the organisation were not 
explicit upon this point, but common-sense and circumstances soon 
gave the proper turn to the matter, and not the slightest discord 
ever occurred. 

When first organised, the battalion suffered for lack of field or 
staff officers, owing to the fact that they were not organisations 
authorised by law, and consequently no appointments could be made 
for them. Field-officers of artillery were indeed authorised by Con- 
gress at the rate of a brigadier general to every eighty guns, a colonel 
to every forty, a lieutenant-colonel to every twenty-five, and a major to 
every twelve, which should have amply supplied officers of these 
grades. ‘The promotions, however, were either never made in full, or 
else the officers appointed were sent to other duties, for during the 
whole of 1863 the majority of the battalions had but one field-officer, 
which was often insufficient. ‘The staff-officers for the battalions and 
for the chiefs of artillery were provided generally by details from the 
batteries, which, though somewhat detrimental to the latter, operated 
well enough, except for quartermaster and commissary duties, for 
which bonded officers of these departments are absolutely required. 
Supernumerary officers of these and of the medical departments were, 
however, gradually collected, and the battalions being then organised 
and supplied exactly as regiments, everything worked smoothly. It 
was at one time attempted to furnish all quartermaster, commissary 
and ordnance supplies through officers of these departments attached 
to the staff of the Chief of Artillery of the army, but the system was 
found so inconvenient that it was soon abandoned, and these sup- 
plies were drawn through the same channels by which the infantry of 
each corps were supplied. Each battalion organised from the united 
resources of its batteries a “forge train,” under control of the ord- 
nance officer, which was ample for all blacksmithing and harness 
repairs, and more economical and efficient than when each battery 
had to depend only on itself. No ordnance-wagons accompanied the 
battalions, the total supply of reserve ammunition being concentrated 
into one train under the ordnance-officer on the staff of the chief of 
artillery of the corps. ‘These trains never exceeded one wagon to 
three guns, which was sufficient when within a day’s march of a 
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depot of supplies, but compelled the greatest saving in the use of 
ammunition when on active campaigns. Indeed, the limited resources 
of the Confederacy, the scarcity of skilled workmen and workshops, 
and the enormous consumption, kept the supply of ammunition 
always low. The Ordnance Department in Richmond were never 
able to accumulate any reserve worth mentioning even in the inter- 
vals between campaigns, and during active operations the Army of 
Northern Virginia lived, as it were, from hand to mouth. The great 
majority of the batteries took the field without having ever fired a 
round in practice, and passed through the war without aiming a gun 
at any target but the enemy. ‘The order “save your ammunition” 
was reiterated on every battle-field, and many an awful pounding 
had to be borne in silence from the Yankee guns while every shot 
was reserved for their infantry. 

The scarcity of ammunition was, however, the least difficulty con- 
nected with it, for its quality was the greatest incubus under which 
the artillery labored. When the war commenced a small amount of 
smooth-bore ammunition was on hand in the Southern arsenals, which 
was of good quality, and was used in the early affairs and issued to 
the batteries first put in the field. This ammunition was all put up 
with the Bormann fuse, and this fuse being adopted by the Confede- 
rate Ordnance Department, a factory was established for its manu- 
facture. Large quantities of ammunition fitted with these fuses were 
sent to the field in the summer of 1861, and complaints of its bad 
quality were immediately made. Careful tests being made of it, it 
was found that fully four-fifths of the shell exploded prematurely, and 
very many of them in the gun. The machinery for their manufac- 
ture was overhauled, and a fresh supply made and sent to the field, 
where the old ones were removed and the new were subsfituted, but no 
improvement was discernible. ‘The trouble was found to be in the 
hermetical sealing of the under-side of the horse-shoe channel con- 
taining the fuse composition. Although this was seemingly accom- 
plished at the factory, the shock of the discharge would unseat the 
horse-shoe-shaped plug which closed this channel, and allow the flame 
from the composition to reach the charge of the shell without burn- 
ing around to the magazine of the fuse. Attempts were made to 
correct the evil by the use of white-lead, putty and leather under the 
fuse, and in the winter of 1861 these correctives were applied to 
every shell in the army with considerable but not universal success. 
Repeated attempts were made to improve the manufacture, but they 
accomplished nothing, and until after the battle of Chancellorsville 
the Bormann fuse continued in use, and premature explosions of 
shell were so frequent that the artillery could only be used over the 
heads of the infantry with such danger and demoralisation to the 
latter that it was seldom attempted. Earnest requests were made of 
the Ordnance Department to substitute for the Bormann fuse the 
common paper-fuses, to be cut to the required length and fixed on 
the field, as being not only more economical and more certain, but 
as allowing, what is often very desirable, a greater range than five 
seconds, which is the limit of the Bormann fuse. These requests, 
repeated and urged in January 1863 on the strength of casualties 
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occurring from our own guns among the infantry in front during the 
battle of Fredericksburg, were at length successful in accomplishing 
the substitution. The ammunition already on hand, however, could 
not be exchanged, and its imperfections affected the fire even at 
Gettysburg. The paper-fuse was found to answer admirably, and no 
further complaints of ammunition ever came from the smooth-bores. 

The difficulties which beset the rifled guns and their ammunition 
were, however, even greater than those under which the smooth-bores 
suffered so long, and they were never so happily solved. With the 
exception of a single battery of six ten-pounder Parrott rifles and one 
or two imported Blakely guns, the Confederates possessed no rifled 
field-pieces at the commencement of the war. Several foundries, 
however, undertook their manufacture at an early day, under the di- 
rection of the ordnance departments of Confederate or State govern- 
ments, and soon turned out a number, generally of three inches calibre, 
and with five or seven grooves. They were all adapted to the same 
ammunition, but were not of uniform length or shape, and varied in 
weight from a thousand to twelve hundred pounds. Several of these 
guns were used at the first battle of Manassas, and three of them 
were engaged in the celebrated “ artillery duel” at Blackburn's Ford 
on the 18th of July 1861. The projectiles furnished for them at 
that time were of two kinds, known as the Burton and the Archer, 
both of which were expected to receive the rotary motion from a 
leaden ring or sabot which the discharge forced into the grooves. 
They differed about two pounds in weight, and the charges for them 
differed three ounces ; but as the latter could not be easily distin- 
guished from each other, they were used indiscriminately. In the 
excitement of the battle these projectiles were supposed to possess 
superior accuracy and effect to the Parrott projectiles used by the 
enemy, and very favorable reports were made of them, and their 
manufacture was increased. It was some months before cvoler oc- 
casions exposed the error and the utter worthlessness of the projec- 
tiles. ‘They never took the grooves, and consequently their range was 
less than that of the smooth-bores, and their inaccuracy was excessive, 
and in addition to this not one shell in twenty exploded.* Their 
manufacture was discontinued early in 1862, and a new projectile, 
having a saucer-shaped copper sabot attached by bolts after the shell 
was cast, was substituted for it.— This shell was a slight improve- 
ment on Burton’s and Archer’s, as it sometimes took the grooves and 
then its flight was excellent. It failed, however, about three times 
out of four from breaking its connection with the copper sabot, and it 
very frequently exploded in the gun; while of those which flew 
correctly, not one-fourth exploded at all. It may readily be imagined 
that practice with them was very uncertain, even at a fixed target 
whose distance was known, and against an enemy in the field its moral 





* The writer speaks from personal observation of many careful experiments. 

t This shell. called the Mullane or Tennessee shell, was the invention of Dr Read of Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., the well-known inventor of what are usually but improperly called Parrott shell, Pariott made 
the best guns adapted to these shell. and the gun properly goes by his name, but Ir. Read’s inven- 
tion of the shell cannot be questioned. His first patent was granted Oct. 2%, 1856, and specifies 
cupped cylinders fastened on to the shell by screws, rivets, &c. A patent w s retused the Mullane 
shell by the Confederate Patent Office. on the ground that it was anticipated by this patent of Dr. 
Kead. The modifications and improvements on this shell, described further on, also all fell under 
Dr. Read’s patent. 
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effect was its only value. Attempts were made to insure the ignition 
of the fuse by filing notches in the copper sabot to allow the flame of 
the discharge to pass, but they did not succeed. This was the con- 
dition of the three-inch rifled guns during the whole of 1862, and 
these projectiles were used also in the beautiful U. S. “three-inch 
Ordnance Rifles,” of which about forty were captured during the year, 
In 1863 several improvements were attempted in the method of at- 
taching the copper to the shell, and the saucer-shaped sabot was 
finally exchanged for a band or ring of copper, cast around the base 
of the shell, which form was continued until the close of the war. It 
considerably resembled the heavy Parrott projectiles, and was the 
best field rifle-shell the Confederates ever made, but was always liable 
to explode in the gun, to “ tumble,” or not to explode at all. The last 
defect was partially corrected by the use of “ McAvoy’s Fuse Igniter,” 
a very simple and ingenious little contrivance attached to the fuse 
when loading, and later by fuses with strands of quick-match for 
“priming.” The first two defects were very serious and of very 
frequent occurrence, not only with the three-inch rifles, but still more 
so with the Parrott guns. ‘The “tumbling” was due to imperfect con- 
nection between the copper ring and the shell, which in its turn was 
due to the inferior quality of iron necessarily used (the best iron was 
saved for gun-metal), to unskilled workmen, and to the fact that the 
demand greatly exceeded the supply, and even those which a careful. 
inspection would have condemned were better than none. 

The causes of the premature explosions were never fully understood, 
They were generally attributed to defects in the casting, which either 
allowed the flame of the discharge to enter the shell, or by weakening 
the shell caused it to crush under the shock of the discharge and the 
“twist” given by the grooves of the gun. This explanation was 
doubtless correct in many individual cases, but there are certain facts 
which seem to point to other causes, and most prominent among them 
is the fact that the Parrott projectiles exploded in the gun much more 
frequently than the three-inch projectiles. Now the Parrott projec- 
tile is longer and of less diameter than the three-inch, and it is thicker 
and stronger at the base, and therefore more capable of withstanding 
the strains of the discharge, and it ought, therefore, to explode 
less frequently in the gun than the three-inch if the above causes 
were all that tended to produce premature explosion. Another 
possible cause of explosion has however been suggested, which this 
very shape of the Parrott shell makes more effective, that cause 
being the effect of the discharge, and the rapid and sudden rotation 
of the shell on its axis, upon the cylinder of powder within the shell. 
Violent compression and friction of this powder against the sides of 
the shell are certainly produced, and the compression is more violent 
in the Parrott than in the three-inch shell, on account of its greater 
length, and more so in either than in the round shell of the smooth 
bore. If shell which have been fired and failed to explode are 
opened, the charge is invariably found to have lost is granular char- 
acter, and to be packed in hard, dusty lumps, which are often er- 
roneously supposed to result from the charge having once been wet 
and then dried. Now it is very seldom that the charges of shell 
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ever get wet, and if they do, it is certain that they would not dry in 
years, and it is known that many accidents have occurred where men 
have been careless in handling shells with this apparently damp and 
caked powder within them. This grinding up and caking of the pow- 
der from its own inertia resisting the impetus of the discharge, takes 
place in all shells, but in cylindrical shells it is greater than in spheri- 
cal, and the friction of a very violent rotation is added, and the heat 
thus generated is probably the cause of many explosions. ‘lhe fact 
that these explosions sometimes took place, not within the gun but a 
few yards beyond it, would seem to indicate that the heat of the fric- 
tion due to the rotation of the shell (which is developed a moment 
later than the heat due to the compression) must sometimes be added 
to the latter to cause ignition. Premature explosions among the 
enemy’s guns were apparently rare, which might seem to disprove this 
theory, were there no grounds of reconciliation to it. These grounds 
may be found, however, in the fact that the majority of the Yankee 
projectiles were shrapnel, in which the charge of powder is extremely 
small, so small in fact that it was by no means uncommon to see it 
all find vent through the fuse-hole without exploding the shell. As 
the weight of the charge diminishes, of course the compression and 
friction due to it diminish also, and premature explosions become less 
frequent or cease. The Confederates never used rifle-shrapnel at all 
(except what they captured), as lead could not be spared for its manu- 
facture. The Parrott shell, therefore, of which the enemy used com- 
paratively very few, was the only projectile common to the two ser- 
vices, and affords the only ground for a comparison of results. In 
the Federal service the Parrott gun was the most common, and the 
favorite rifle at the commencement of the war, and it was tried under 
the most favorable circumstances, yet it very soon seemed to lose 
favor, and at the close of the war it was comparatively rarely seen in 
the light batteries in the field. Premature explosions were complained 
of with it, but not at all to the same extent as in the Confederate service, 
and the maker, Mr. Parrott, attributed them to the causes explained 
above, and he claims partially or entirely to have corrected them by 
coating the interior of his shells with a bituminous mastic, giving a 
smooth and polished surface. In the Confederate service, where the 
iron necessarily used for the shells was very inferior, the workmen 
unskilled and hurried, and the inspection not rigid, the results would 
have caused the abandonment of the gun entirely had it been pos- 
sible to procure others. The step had long been desired in Long- 
street’s corps, and means of accomplishing it were nearly completed 
when the evacuation of Richmond took place. They were to have 
been replaced with iron twenty-four-pounder howitzers, which had 
been designed of a light model, weighing only twelve hundred 
pounds, and were in process of manufacture.* 





*The Confederates used a great number of iron ‘* Napoleons,” or light twelve-pounder gun, 


weighing about 1,240 pounds, nearly the same as the bronze Napoleon. ‘Ihey were * banded ” like 
the Parrott rifle, and were in no respect inferior to the bronze light twelve-pounders As a field-piece, 
however, the writer has never appreciated the great excellence of this gun. It has no advantage over 
a twelve-pounder howitzer, which is five hundred pounds lighter, except that it can throw so'id shot ; 
with rifled guns on every field, smooth-bores to fire solid shot are useless, and they should therefore 
be specially adapted to firing shell shrapnel and canister only. It is wasteful, therefore, to put twelve 

ndred pounds of metal into a gun which only carries twelve pounds of canister or shrapnel, when 
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As a single illustration of the extent to which these defects of the 
Parrott projectiles sometimes went: at the siege of Knoxville, Cap- 
tain Pafker’s battery of four captured Parrott rifles fired one hup- 
dred and twenty shell at the enemy’s batteries and pontoon-bridge, 
of which only two failed to “tumble,” or to burst prematurely. Of the 
most valuable kind of rifle ammunition, shrapnel, the Confederates 
made none, as stated above. Of the next most useful kind, percussion 


shell (invaluable for getting the range), none were to be had until the’ 


last year of the war. The fuse then used, Girardey’s, was excellent, pro- 
bably better than any of the enemy’s patterns, and it possessed the 
peculiar excellence of being carried loose in the chest and applied to 
any shell at the moment it was needed, so that just as many shells 
could be made “ percussion ” as the gunner wished. This perfection 
of the fuse, however, was only reached during the fall of 1864, and 
before that period the percussion-shell required a fuse-plug specially 
adapted to the fuse as it was at first prepared, and the supply fur- 
nished was very small. 

The scarcity and bad quality of our rifle-ammunition gave security 
to the enemy on many occasions where he could have been seriously 
annoyed, if not materially damaged. When Bragg invested Chatta- 
nooga, in October 1863, the Confederate guns with good ammunition 
could have reached every foot of Grant’s crowded camps, and with an 
abundance of it could have made them untenable. ‘The effort which 
was mace only showed how much demoralisation and harm an effec. 
tive shelling might have accomplished. In many other instances the 
Confederate artillery was much more amiable and forbearing by force 
of necessity than by nature, one illustration of which will be sufficient. 
At Bermuda Hundreds the enemy erected a signal-tower of open 
frame-work, about a hundred and twenty feet high, from the top of which 
the Confederate lines were impudently overlooked. What could be 
seen from it was very little, and it probably was never the cause of 
any harm ; but as it was only 2500 yards from Confederate ground, 
the artillery were very anxious to demolish it, and preparations were 
made to do so. A thousand rounds of good percussion-shell would 
doubtless have accomplished it easily, but some experimental firing 
in preparation for the attempt showed so very great a proportion of 
defective shell that it was abandoned. On one or two occasions only 
the tower was shelled a little to drive down the lookout temporarily, 
which seemed to be easily accomplished. 

A few of the favorite English rifled guns were brought through the 
blockade, and used in the Army of Northern Virginia, comprising 
the Clay, Whitworth, Blakely, and Armstrong shunt-patterns. The 
Clay gun was a breech-loader, and was called an improvement upon 
the breech-loading Armstrong, which being adopted and only manu- 
factured for the English Government, could not be obtained. Its 
grooving and projectiles were very similar to the breech-loading Arm- 





the same metal in shape of a howitzer will project egually far and with greater accuracy twenty: 
four pounds’ The twenty-four-pounder howitzer may be made to weigh not over eleven hundred 

unds with the improved metals of the present day; its projectiles are less deflected by an ordinary 
ena than those of the Napoleon ; its ricochets are more numerous and fla ter, and both its physical 
and moral effects are far superior. The writer beiieves it to be the only gun which can hold its ground 
against the breech loading small-arms and single-rank lines o: battle which will appear in our next 
war. The Napoleon he believes a humbug, which will then be exposed. 
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strong, and its breech-loading arrangements appeared simpler and 
of great strength. On trial, however, it failed in every particular, 
Every projectile fired “tumbled” and fell nearer the gun than the 
target, and at the seventh round the solid breech-piece was cracked 
through and the gun disabled. 

One muzzle-loading six-pounder and six breech-loading twelve- 
pounder Whitworths were distributed through the army, and often 
rendered valuable service by their great range and accuracy. They 
fred solid shot almost exclusively ; but they were perfectly reliable, 
and their projectiles never failed to fly in the most beautiful trajec- 
toryimaginable. Their breech-loading arrangements, however, often 
worked with difficulty, and every one of the six was at some time 
disabled by the breaking of some of its parts, but all were repaired 
again and kept in service. As a general field-piece its efficiency 
was impaired by its weight and the very cumbrous English carriage 
on which it was mounted, and while a few with an army may often be 
valuable, the United States three-inch rifle is much more generally 
serviceable with good ammunition. The Blakely guns were twelve- 
pounder rifles, muzzle-loaders, and fired very well with English 
ammunition (“built-up” shells with leaden bases), but with the 
Confederate substitute (which was made of proper calibre after 
the successive models of the three-inch shell already described) 
they experienced the same difficulties which attended this am- 
munition in all guns. ‘The only advantage to be claimed for 
this gun is it lightness, but this was found to involve the very 
serious evil that no field-carriage could be made to withstand its 
recoil. It was continually splitting the trails or racking to pieces 
its carriages, though made of unusual strength and weight. Of the 
Armstrong shunt-guns, six were obtained just before the close of the 
war, and they were never tried in the field. They were muzzle- 
loaders, and nothing could exceed their accuracy and the perfection 
of their ammunition. ‘Their heavy English carriages were more 
unwieldy thau those of the American rifles, but taking all things into 
consideration, the guns are probably the most effective field-rifles 
ever made. 

Besides these English rifles, a few captured James rifles (brass six- 
pounder smooth-bores, grooved to fire the James projectile), and 
some old iron four-pounders grooved, were tried in the field for a 
short while, but were found to be very poor, and as a multiplicity of 
calibres rendered the supplying of ammunition very difficult, they 
were soon turned in. In fact, the variety of calibres comprised in 
the artillery was throughout the war a very great inconvenience, and 
materially affected the efficiency of the ordnance-service both in the 
quantity of ammunition carried and the facility with which it was 
supplied. At the commencement of the war this variety was often 
almost ludicrously illustrated by single batteries of four guns con- 
taining three and four different calibres, and it was only after the 
battalions were well organised in the winter of 1862 that anything 
was done to simplify this matter. 

The heavy guns which defended the James river against the enemy’s 


fleet were principally the ordinary eight-inch and ten-inch columbiads, 
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and “ Brooke’s rifles” of six and four-tenths and seven inches calibre. 
These rifles only needed telescopic sights (which could not be made 
in the Copfederacy) to be perfect arms of their class, their trajectories 
being more uniform than the sighting of the guns could be made by 
the eye. In addition to these rifles Captain Brooke also furnished 
some heavily banded smooth-bores of ten and eleven inches calibre, 
to fire wrought-iron balls with very high charges against the iron- 
clads, which would doubtless have been extremely effective at short 
ranges. 

On several occasions during 1863 and 1864 where mortar-fire was 
desirable in the field, the twelve- and twenty-four-pounder howitzers 
were used for the purpose very successfully, by sinking the trails in 
trenches to give the elevation, while the axles were run up on inclined 
skids a few inches to lift the wheels from the ground and lessen the 
strain of the recoil. The skids would not be necessary where the 
desired range is less than four hundred yards. With them any charge 
may be used, and a range of a mile is easily obtained. During the 
siege of Petersburg a number of iron twelve- and twenty-four-pounder 
Coehorn mortars were made and rendered excellent service. Wooden 
mortars were also made and tried for short ranges, but even when 
they did not split, the ranges were so irregular that they could not be 
made useful. : 

In the location of batteries to defend lines of intrenchment, the 
campiign of 1864 gave the Confederate artillerists and engineers 
much experience, and a few of the deductions therefrom may not be 
out of place. 

Embrasures for the protection of the guns and men became un- 
popular, and were considered very objectionable, except for the rare 
cases where guns are to be reserved entirely for a flank defence of 
important points. The objections to them are that they restrict the 
field of fire, and thus render it difficult to conform the defence to un- 
foreseen attacks. ‘They are liable to be choked by the enemy’s shot, 
and can only be repaired with much exposure of the men, and they 
do not accomplish their intended object, the protection of the men 
and guns. Sharpshooters’ balls coming obliquely through the em- 
brasures, or glancing off the gun or carriage, and artillery projectiles 
piercing the angles of the cheeks, make the limits of the dangerous 
space in rear of the embrasures very vague, and men are often un- 
necessarily exposed and hit without being aware of their danger. 
The barbette-gun not only has a greater field of view, but is more 
rapidly made ready, can be concealed from view until wanted, can 
only be silenced by being hit, offers a less conspicuous mark than an 
embrasure, and can be worked with less exposure of the artillerists. 
To accomplish this, trenches were dug in front of the gun and on 
each side about a yard from the wheels, in which the artillerists stood 
while loading and manceuvring the gun, their heads being below the 
parapet, and only the hands of those ramming being exposed. The 
dangerous space was well defined and easy to be avoided, and only 
the head of the gunner while in the act of aiming was at all endan- 
gered. Mantlets for the gunners’ protection while aiming were pro- 
posed, and some were constructed of thick oak-plank to rest upon 
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the axles and trunnions, and they were used to some extent. The 
material of which they were composed, however, prevented their 
general adoption ; for wooden mantlets would cause the explosion 
of a percussion-sheli if struck by one, and would themselves make 
dangerous splinters. Barbette-guns are more easily withdrawn from 
the enemy’s view and fire, and yet kept ready for instant use, than 
embrasure-guns, which usually have very little spare room on their 
flanks, where alone they can find cover. This is of no little import- 
ance, as it enables a battery to endure the severest fire without injury 
and yet remain to meet an assaulting column upon a second’s notice. 
It happened on several occasions in 1864 that the fire of sharpshooters 
two hundred yards off was so severe through the embrasures as to 
disable the carriages behind them in a few hours, there being no 
means of protecting the guns in the contracted limits of the hastily 
made works. 

Magazines were never built except where the guns were exposed 
to a mortar-fire ; dismounted limber-chests covered with tarpaulins 
being used instead without disadvantage. A very important adjunct 
to a battery, but one which was seldom properly made, or made at 
all, is a “lookout.” The “looking out” is the most important part 
of the battery service, not only that no time may be lost on any 
appearance of the enemy, but that the aiming of the gunners may be 
superintended and corrected ; and to insure its being well done it 
should be made as safe as possible. At least one lookout on each 
flank should be built for each battery, and no labor expended in 
making them safe and convenient will be thrown away. 

Except in the siege of Petersburg the Confederates never built 
second lines of intrenchments in rear of the first, not from any doubt 
of their value, but because they never had the force to spare from the 
front line. Even when the second line at Petersburg was built it was 
principally intended as a means of covered communication which 
could not be otherwise obtained, and it was only occupied by a few 
guns in rear of the most exposed points of the first line, which were 
designed to check the enemy should he penetrate them. Where the 
ammunition is safe to be fired over the heads of the first line, it would 
doubtless be an excellent plan to put all of the rifled guns in detached 
batteries in rear of exposed points, where they would have an excellent 
effect in checking an enemy who should penetrate and either seek to 
advance or sweep down the lines. A striking instance of the effect 
of such batteries may be found in the battle of the Crater, at Peters- 
burg, July 30th 1864, which is indeed about the only case where the 
Confederate lines ever had even detached batteries in rear of a point 
gotten possession of by the enemy. Flanner’s battery in the Jeru- 
salem plank-road five hundred yards directly in rear of the Crater, 
and Wright’s, about the same distance towards the left, checked 
every effort of the enemy to advance upon Cemetery Hill according 
to his programme, or to move down the lines on either side of the 
Crater for some hours, and until an infantry force was collected to 
retake it. Each battery took in flank any advance upon the other, 
and the enemy was kept under shelter of the earth thrown up by the 
explosion. A somewhat similar position of batteries first checked 
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the Yankee advance after the capture of Fort Harrison, Sept. 2gth 
1864, and the Confederate assault on Fort Steadman on the 2sth of 
March 1865 was discomfitted in the same way. Indeed the Federal 
intrenchments very frequently comprised a second line of redoubts, 
if not of infantry parapet, in rear of the first, and its very moral effect 
often prevented attempts upon the first which promised well. 

Lest some of the statements of this article should be misunderstood 
to reflect in any way upon the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department, 
it is but just to close it, not only by disclaiming any such intention, but 
with the express statement that the energy, enterprise and intelligence 
which characterised the administration of this bureau were of the 
highest order, and that the results accomplished by it make a record 
of which its officers may well be proud. On assuming its duties at 
the commencement of the war, its admirable chief, General J. Gorgas, 
might well have hesitated at the task before-him. The emergencies 
and demands of the war were already upon him, and the immense 
supplies which it became his duty to provide were of a character 
which the South had neither the factories nor the skilled workmen to pro- 
duce. With scarcely a single assistant instructed in the very peculiar 
and technical details which are the first elements of an ordnance 
officer’s attainments, and without even an office organisation for the 
transaction of business, the whole machinery of a department was to 
be organised, which, to illustrate with the history of a single article, 
should induce the formation of saltpetre from the atmosphere by 
slow chemical affinities; separate and refine it from impurities by 
most delicate processes ; provide for it, and combine with it sulphur 
and charcoal in the dangerous operations of the powder manufac- 
tory ; transport it safely to the arsenal and put it up in safe and con- 
venient cartridges ; transport it to the field of battle, and have it 
at hand where the particular gun to which it is adapted shall receive 
it ready for use at the moment it is required. And in addition to 
these operations, the same department, to prevent waste and loss, and 
to know and anticipate the wants of the army, must institute a system 
of reports and accounts, which shall not only keep its chief informed 
of the supplies in the magazine of every gun and in the cartridge 
box of every soldier in the whole Confederacy, but which shall trace 
every ounce of saltpetre in all of its various shapes, and hold toa 
rigid accountability every man who handles it from the moment that 
it is washed from the nitre-bed until it is given back to the atmo 
sphere in a cloud of smoke upon the battle-field. With indefatigable 
energy General Gorgas formed and put in motion this whole machinery, 

selecting his important subordinates with such excellent judgment 
that the efficiency of the ordnance service was not only always equal 
to the demand upon it, but, in spite of continually increasing 
demands and decreasing resources (from the gradual loss of blockade- 
running facilities and of valuable territory), and in spite of serious 
interferences with the skilled labor of the arsenals and workshops 
by continued revocations of details, conscriptions, and turnings out of 
all empioyees for duty in the trenches, its efficiency continually in- 
creased, and all of its functions were faithfully performed as long as 
there was an army to need them. It is true that the Confederate 
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armies were never in condition to use ammunition as lavishly as the 
enemy frequently did, but the supply never failed to be equal to the 
actual emergency, and no disaster was ever to be attributed to its 
scantiness. Wherever insufficiency was apprehended and economy 
imposed, in fact the scarcity arose far more from the lack of trans- 

rtation to carry it with the army than from inability of the arsenals 
to furnish it. 

E. P. ALEXANDER. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE WASHINGTON AND LEE 
UNIVERSITY, 


On Fanuary 19th, 1875, the Fifth Anniversary Celebration of the Birth 
' of General R. E. Lee, by Major Robert Stiles of Richmond, Va. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Faculty — Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We have assembled to-day to contemplate the most perfect char- 
acter of the age in which we live ; nay, if one man were to be chosen 
from all the ages of human history to represent the race in a congress 
of universal being, I question whether it would be possible to select a 
loftier representative than Robert E. Lee. He was great and good, 
brave and true, strong and tender, majestic and simple, pure and 
devoted, and no man has ever questioned aught of this. Indeed it is 
perhaps not too much to say that the universal sentiment of Christen- 
dom, friend and foe and neutral, attributes to him more of the noblest 
virtues and powers, with less of the vices and littleness of humanity, 
than to any other representative man in history. 

It is manifestly impossible that I should add anything to the lustre 
of such a character — one which the most eloquent tongues and pens 
of two continents have labored to present with fitting eulogium. It 
was not mine to be honored with his intimate friendship, nor to 
receive the sacred confidences of-his family, nor yet to know him in 
his great and quiet work here. I am not prepared therefore to gratify 
an eager world with the exquisite details and underlines of this fault- 
less figure, or the closing scenes and labors of this matchless life. 
But all this has been unfolded by friends of his early manhood and 
of his latest years, thoroughly inspired with the consciousness of their 
preéminent privilege. Nor shall I presume to attempt anything like 
a professional review or analysis of that career by which our great 
captain electrified the world. Such a review you have listened to 
from the lips of a distinguished soldier, not the least of whose glories 
is that he has appreciated and illustrated the campaigns of his mighty 
leader. 

What then is left for me? Only this: there is a view of him we 
honor to-day, an acquaintance with him common to all who loved and 
followed him in the grand past, when we were almost all the world to 
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him and he the grandest thing in all the world to us, when he loved 
us like a father and led us like a king, when we trusted him like q 
providence and obeyed him like a god —such as we knew him then 
I present him to you now. 

I need not sketch the figure ; it is familiar to many if not to all of 
us. The world marvels that it should grace the profession of arms, 
the life of the soldier. ‘The enlightened world, the Christian world, 
regards such a soldier as an anomaly, a development in spite of the 
atmosphere and influences surrounding him. On the contrary, | 
regard the character as she /oftiest, but also in a high sense ¢he normal 
and natural outgrowth of the soldier-ife; and I am here to-day to 
develop this proposition. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Of course I do not mean to degrade 
General Lee to a mere product of military discipline and education, 
Nor am I guilty of the folly of contending that this school will develop 
a Lee out of every man who enters it; nor even that it could by 
possibility make a Lee of any man save him whom God Almighty 
created Lee. But I do say, for I believe it, that the tendency of the 
soldier-life is to originate and develop in a young man who devotes 
himself to it with true conceptions and high purposes, just those traits 
which chiefly characterised and ennobled Robert Lee. And again I 
say that any fair-minded man who will take the trouble to analyse 
the soldier-life into its formative elements and influences, and then to 
bring side by side with these the prominent traits of the character we 
commemorate this day, will be struck with the coincidence ; and the 
more he analyses and compares, the more will he be convinced that 
this coincidence is something more than accidental —ay, that the 
relation and resemblance between the training and the character is 
largely the relation of cause and effect, of influence and result. 

Does any one of my hearers recoil from this proposition, even as 
thus explained and limited? Do you protest against the very idea as 
a sort of defamation of our hero? Oh then, my soldier-brothers, we 
who have loved and followed him, let us rise just here and protest 
against this protest, this dishonor done to that grand profession to 
which he plighted the free choice of his noble youth and devoted the 
after-years of his noble life, to which many of us have given the best 
years of our lives, the best love of our souls. Look at it once more 
in the hallowed light of the past, this soldier-life. It hath indeed 
most noble features, characteristics most sublime. It is all in all 
such a vivid, fervid, intense life. Every experience, every effort, 
every emotion is deep with all its depth and strong with all its 
strength, and strains the soul. Its peril and its suffering, its heroism 
and its, devotion, its pathos, its terror, its enthusiasm, its triumph— 
all these are earthquakes and tempests, are ecstasies and agonies, 
compared with which the experiences of every-day life are trite and 
tame indeed. 

You are inclined to smile at all this as mere declamation by one 
who confessedly idealises his army-experiences by the hallowed light 
of the past? Well, be it so. I give you now solid elements, which 
you cannot sneer away so easily ; I invite you to a closer analysis of 
the life of the soldier, and venture to assert that you wili be surprised 


: 
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at, while you cannot escape, the result ; and I shall be surprised if the 
very statement of it does not go far to do away with your prejudice, 
and to reconcile you to my main proposition, that General Lee was 
the loftiest and yet the natural outgrowth of the soldier-life. Measure 
now these elements as I mention them. I say the general character 
of the soldier-life is service ; its first lesson is obedience unques- 
tioning ; its second lesson, command unquestioned ; its daily lesson, 
accountability unceasing ; its experience, hardships, dangers, crises 
unparalleled ; its compensation, fixed pay ; its inspiration, promotion 
from above. 

Here is the mould: does it not prefigure the man? Here are great 
outlines which, viewed from my stand-point, seem to converge yonder, 
and to sketch upon the canvas of human life a figure vague, yet 
grand, and not altogether unfamiliar. Can you not see it? I am 
sure you must. Zzatis Lee. Is ¢his then certainly the training of 
the soldier? Let us examine these elements successively, and we 
will be convinced of the correctness of both pictures, the life and the 
man, and of the connection between them. 

It may be well to admit at the outset that the rank and file of 
armies is composed, for the most part, of material not very impres- 
sible by such elevating lessons and appeals; but this remark is 
equally applicable to the lower grades of every calling, so that the 
influence of any life or profession can be fully estimated only by its 
effect upon the higher and more receptive souls, who are open to the 
full play of all its subtle elements and inspirations. No one will 
question that Robert Lee was preéminently a man of this lofty appre- 
ciative nature. 

I said the general character of the life was service, duty. Can this 
be questioned? When a man enters the military profession volun- 
tarily, or by compulsion, by that very act he is cut off from the 
free pursuit of his personal aims and purposes, and devoted to the 
service of his country. Thereafter he has no home, no farm, no 
workshop, no business. He knows no self-directed future, attempts 
nothing, expects nothing for himself. Every man outside the army 
regards him, and he regards himself, as a man relieved, separated 
from the entanglements and opportunities of the busy world, and con- 
secrated to a service which may at any time demand the sacrifice even 
of his life. All this may be true in some degree of other men ; it is 
preéminently, proverbially true of the soldier. Is it conceivable that 
Robert Lee, the pure, high-souled, thoughtful youth, entered the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, blind to this essential character of the 
step he was taking, or that his after-life was insensible to the influ- 
ence of it? 

Is any one still slow of heart to believe what is so strangely 
opposed to every preconception concerning the soldier-life? Well, 
then, I am prepared, if need be, even to force conviction against your 
will. Names, as we all know, express and impress conceptions, and 
thus form a sort of connecting link between principles and effects ; 
nay, they are principles, they are effects. “Service,” “he service,” 
“entered the service,” “discharged from the service,” “ promoted for 
gallant and meritorious service,” “duty,” “on duty,” “off duty,” 
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“present for duty,” “absent from duty,” “shot to death for absence 
from duty ”: how many times do you suppose General Lee read, wrote, 
uttered, heard these and kindred expressions? Is it not clear that by 
his every day’s experience and utterance, this one great figure, his 
life a service, its employment duty, was burned into his soul? And 
when you find the young officer of engineers in Mexico refusing, as 
related in the “ Personal Reminiscences,” to leave his maps and join 
his merry-making comrades, because forsooth he must be at his 
“ duty ”— nay, when you find his whole after-life a service and the 
key-note of it “duty”: when you hear him sounding this key-note in 
that sublime sentence to his son: “ Duty is the sublimest word in the 
English language”; when you hear this key-note ringing clear all 
through his life till, in the crisis of agony and defeat, it pierces your 
ear in that groan of his mighty soul, “ It is my duty to live”; and then 
at the last, when you behold him turning aside quietly here from the 
death he dared not die to the life he dared to live, service still, duty 
still; when, I say, you thus bring his training, in its most essential 
features and its most familiar phrases, “service” and “duty,” side 
by side with this hero and his life ; when you find the two answer to 
each other with such striking exactness, is it reasonable longer to 
doubt? Self-denial, self-devotion, service, duty, these are the soldier, 
these are Lee. Is it unreasonable to add these are Lee, in part at 
least, because Zee is the soldier ? 

The first lesson of the life is unquestioning obedience.* No one, I 
presume, will deny the justness of the analysis here. Beyond a doubt 
the first lesson of ,the soldier’s life, logically and chronologically, is 
obedience. ‘There is no department, no business, no station in which 
instant, implicit, blindfold obedience is so vital to safety and success, 
or enforced by such terrible sanctions. In military matters hesitation 
is disobedience, disobedience is mutiny, mutiny is death. 

The principle of the soldier's obedience is the principle of obedience, 
a principle very little understood and very much contemned in this 
day and land. It is this: authority is to be obeyed, not because it 
commands what is right, but because it has the right to command. 
One under rightful authority is therefore absolved from responsibility 
as to the policy or propriety or consequences of the command ; his 
sole dignity, as well as duty, is to obey with unquestioning alacrity. 
This principle is not palatable to the republican sovereigns of this 
country. It is for manifest reasons especially unpalatable to us of 
the South just now. Yet it is a principle notwithstanding — not exclu- 
sive, nor of universal application, but it has its place, and in its place 
is of vital importance. It is the principle on which God governs the 
world, the father governs his family, the soldier controls his subor- 
dinates ; and it has other, many other applications. Its direct antago- 
nism is higher Jaw, that is, alaw higher than the commands of rightful 
authority ; in other words, authority is to be obeyed, not because it 
has the right to command, but because, and only when, it commands 





*After the delivery of this address I learned that General Lee himself, in urging the enrolmen 
of negroes, advanced this very idea in nearly these identical words, saying that the negro would 
make a soldier, because he had been educated to unquestioning obedience, the soldier’s first lesson 
and duty. A leading member of the Virginia Senate, who heard General Lee’s remark, was 
struck with the coincidence, and called my attention to it. 
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what is right. This principle too has its applications, but it is not 
applicable to a subordinate under rightful authority. The harmony 
between the two is found, I think, in a limitation upon the principle 
of obedience. We pass from the law of obedience to the higher law 
when, but only when, the command is so palpably and grossly wrong 
that the authority can be no longer rightful, and subjection to it no 
longer endured. This is the right of revolution, and is applicable by 
way of exception to every human relation and authority. 

The soldier, however, as a soldier, in his military relations, has 
yery little sympathy with the right of revolution, or any modification 
of or exception to the law of unquestioning obedience. His theory 
and practice in this regard find apt illustration in the reply of 
General Jackson to the brigade-commander who gave excellent 
reasons for having modified the order of march, “Sir, you should 
have obeyed the order first and reasoned about it afterwards. Con- 
sider yourself under arrest.” 

Iam told, and I should have known it even had I not been told, 
that there never was a man more exact and prompt in-his obedience 
to the commands of all rightful authority, that there never was a 
more reliable subordinate than Robert Lee, and that his character in 
this regard was a perfect illustration of the principle of the soldier’s 
obedience. I understand that his simple, confiding, conscientious 
obedience to orders was most touchingly displayed during his last 
illness, in carrying out to the letter all the directions of his physicians, 
even after he must have regarded his own case as hopeless. Could 
anything be more sublime than this soldierly obedience unto death 
of one who had all through life been accustomed to command? And 
how petty and pitiful, by contrast, appears that pert insubordination 
and intolerance of authority which characterise many lesser and lower 
souls. 

The second great lesson of the soldier-life is umguestioned com- 
mand. This analysis of the life and its lessons is not original 
with me; it is at least eighteen hundred years old, and rests on 
the authority of one who was a superb development of the most mili- 
tary nation of history, that grand old Roman centurion whose inter- 
view with the Son of God is perhaps the most striking of the Gospel 
narratives. Said he: “I also am a man set under authority, having 
under me soldiers, and I say unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, 
Come, and hecometh.” Here are the two great correlative lessons of 
the life, obedience and command, and both are absolute. This is 
the soldier not ashamed to obey, not afraid to command ; knowing 
how to render, and thus learning how to exact, obedience. ‘This was 
the Roman soldier certainly ; and who shall say that ours exhibited a 
less superbly balanced manhood? How he embodied, as the re- 
sultant of these two tremendous opposing lessons, reverence for 
authority, scrupulous obedience and self-control, with cautious deci- 
sion, firmness of purpose, and resistless, compelling energy of will. 
What wonder that in the conflict between two such forces the man 
of supine nature, with no aspiration, no outcome in him, should be 
crushed into the mere military machine by the lesson of absolute 
obedience ; or that, in the rebound from this subjection to the deli- 
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rium of supreme command, a Cesar or a Napoleon should leap into 
the conqueror’s car and crush down a world in blood ? 

I need not do more than merely allude to the ife//ectual phase and 
influence of supreme command. Every man at all familiar with the 
history or the reality of war, will admit, and in some sense appre- 
ciate, the unparalleled strain and expansion of mind, and the rare 
combination-and energy of mental qualities required and developed 
in a military commander, and will recognise in the comprehensive, 
systematic, laborious mind of Lee something of the effect of super. 
intending all the complicated, tremendous enginery of an army. 

The daily lesson of the life is unceasing accountability. The soldier 
breathes, as it were, in an atmosphere of accountability. His daily 
routine is made up of inspections and reports. What he is, what he 
has, what he does, his person, his possessions, his conduct, are con- 
stantly passing under a scrutiny so searching that nothing escapes 
however trivial. This is perhaps the most prominent and impressive 
feature of the life. I need not enlarge upon it, the fact is patent, 
Can its influence be doubted? Apart now from your impression as 
to what the soldier is, what ought he to be as the result of such train- 
ing? Can you conceive of anything tending more to develop a 
regular, reliable character, careful and exact even in the smallest 
details? 

Was there ever a man in Lexington sublime in character and his- 
tory, who yet was always regular, punctual, painstaking, perfect in 
his attention to the most trivial matters committed to him, who used 
to walk about these grounds with a view miscroscopic as well as tele- 
scopic, who never failed to notice even a pick or shovel lying neglected 
on the grass, and when a new fence replaced an old one, would have 
the nails knocked out of the old boards, straightened, and put away 
in packages for future use? Will any man question where General 
Lee acquired these characteristics? And will you indulge me in the 
expression of my conviction as the result of my short observation 
and experience, that this humble virtue of reliability in little things 
is a better preparation for success in life than the most brilliant 
talents ; while the lack of this virtue in others with whom he must 
come into business contact, is one of the most harassing and wearing 
features in the experience of an earnest man? 

In the upper grades of the soldier-life, mark how this accountability 
is retained and developed into responsibility, which in the case of the 
commander-in-chief becomes almost awful. Responsibility! I had 
almost said no other human being can have any adequate conception 
of the meaning of the term. Responsible for what? For the life 
of his followers, for the future of their bereft families, for the life 
and honor of his country. After the battle of Gettysburg, while the 
Army of Northern Virginia was settling into its position about 
Hagerstown, a general officer, who sits on the platform from which | 
address you, sent me with a message, in the proper delivery of which 
it became necessary to visit the corps and many of the division-head- 
quarters, and finally to see General Lee. I shall never forget how 
utterly weary I was, nor how appalled at finding every one, general, 
staff-officer and courier, at every headquarters I visited, locked in a 
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stupor of sleep, from which it was almost impossible to rouse them 
to any intelligible answer to my inquiries. I did not find General 
Lee at his headquarters, but learned that he had gone down a certain 
road with an artillery officer and a member of his staff. I rode on 
and on, past our line, past our pickets, on still to a cavalry outpost, 
where I found him I sought in the mist and mud feeling the enemy 
with a single piece of horse-artillery. I remember my amazement 
as the thought occurred, is this the one grand sentinel of this slum- 
bering host, and does he never, never sleep? Immediately after our 
recrossing the Potomac and safe arrival on the blessed soil of home, 
I rode another round of a slumbering army, and this time too I 
found him still, and him alone, awake. Not on the cavalry outpost, no 
enemy pressing now, but sitting in his tent amid his sleeping staff, 
so absorbed over a map that I watched him for minutes unobserved, 
more impressed than ever with the almost superhuman endurance of 
body, mind and soul exacted by his tremendous and remorseless 
duties. 

And how, think you, must a great soldier, who appreciates this 
sublime dignity and responsibility of his profession, regard the sneer 
of the worldling — the rgth-century man —“ heir of all the ages,” who 
glories in the stretch and stride of civilisation — commerce and manu- 
factures and intercommunication—the railroad, the steamship, the 
telegraph, belting and binding oceans and continents ; and looks down 
upon the soldier as a relic of the dark ages, scarcely to be tolerated 
in these “ foremost files of time,” a lazy barbarian strutting in puerile 
pomp amid the busy, progressive life his presence disgraces ? Shallow- 
pated fool! without the depth of brain to reach the foundation of the 
civilisation he boasts. Test now the life and honor of the State —in 
its last analysis, it is the blood of the soldier. What, pray, is the 
boasted balance of power on which the peace of Europe rests? and 
when preponderance of soldier-power disturbs this balance, is not the 
soldier’s sword the weight that settles it anew? Ask poor, trampled, 
bleeding, burning France. Who does not know, and who but a fool 
will deny, that modern civilisation is, as all human civilisation must 
be till the millennium dawns, iron-ribbed and iron-clad — built of 
and built upon the bullet and the bayonet, the sabre and the cannon? 

When you turn from the soldier to our soldier, from the State for 
which he battles to our States battling in our fearful conflict, can you 
doubt what was the real burden under which our matchless leader 
stood upright? It was not life or death alone, not victory or defeat 
that trembled in the balance of his battles, but the liberty and the 
destiny of the people of the South for generations yet to be. This, 
no less than this, was the responsibility that must have crushed if 
ithad not expanded him into strength and proportions almost god- 
like. No less!—ay, even more, for he was one of those whose eyes 
God had opened, so that the sweep of his vision took in two 
worlds. Oh! then, when such a seer as he stood upon one of Vir- 
ginia’s hills and watched his trampling thousands in the wild rush of 
the charge, falling in death, and through death into eternity, tell me 
now if human responsibility, pressure, expansion, can rest heavier or 
rise higher? 
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The experiences of the life are unparalleled hardships, dangers, 
crises. It would be superfluous to enlarge upon these, the most 
external and palpable features of a soldier’s life, so shortly after a 
war which has overspread a continent and filled a land with veterans, 
Demonstration, not declamation, is our purpose to-day, and we will 
not stay to prove what no one will deny, that robustness of character, 
dauntless determination, courage that saves from, if it does not hide, 
a multitude of sins, and a composure and balance of soul that no 
excitements can disturb, no terrors overwhelm, are equally fruits of 
the soldier’s training, and traits of the soldier’s ideal, Robert Lee. 

The compensation of the soldier-life is fixed pay. My friends, do 
not even attempt to estimate the influence or importance of this 
element, until you have answered this question: what is the most 
demoralising of all human desires and pursuits? I know not how you 
will better answer than in the words of Holy Writ ; for the wisdom of 
God has embodied the answer in a proverb: “The /ove of money is the 
root of all evil” ; and the context is most impressive: “ They that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” I will 
not insult you by attempting to enforce a proposition thus enunciated ; 
only suffer me to remark that I hardly think any one will contend that 
it is less true or applicable to-day than when the noble apostle warned 
his “son Timothy” against this greatest of all the lures of the tempter. 
And as surely as opportunity makes temptation, the soldier, looking 
securely to his sufficient but fixed compensation, having his undivided 
services demanded and paid for by his country, and being conse- 
quently unable to devote himself to any lucrative calling, must be in 
great measure protected from this debasing poison of avarice. 

I need not remind this audience, in this place, how almost super- 
human was the purity of General Lee from the defilement of this mean 
vice. The world now knows the story of his refusing to be lured 
away from you by the golden bribes of ten, twenty, fifty thousand 
dollars a year. But let me add to the noble story one feature, which 
perhaps neither you nor the world are yet familiar with. In conver- 
sation with a gentleman, who repeated the remark to me, and in 
response to some expression of surprise and admiration at his superi- 
ority to temptation, General Lee replied that he arrogated no virtue 
to himself, for he felt no temptation. Why not? Is it rational to 
divorce such a training from such a character? I know there are 
instances, glaring instances, but nevertheless I assert confidently that 
an avaricious soldier is an anomaly. 

The inspiration of the life is promotion from above. Evidently the 
soldier’s compensation is not the inspiration of his calling ; and it is 
perhaps more true of him than of any other man that his chief inspira- 
tion is honorable advancement in his profession. Call it love of glory, 
if you please ; even at that it is almost infinitely more elevating and 
ennobling than love of money, which is the ruling motive of much 
the larger part of mankind. But the soldier does not call it love of 
glory. He is no moral philosopher or theorist ; he is a practical man, 
and his inspiration, that of which he talks and dreams, that for which 
he serves and strives, is all embodied in one word —fromotion. ‘This 
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is “the life of the service.” So peculiarly true is this, that the 
soldier’s progress has well-nigh appropriated the term promotion, as 
the soldier’s life has appropriated the title service. I do not propose 
further to defend this desire for promotion, but simply to remark that 
Lee’s noble soul was no exception to the soldierly average in this 
regard. Those who were intimate with him will recognise this 
fact; and among his published letters there is at least one to his son, 
which exhibits a most beautiful blending and balance between the 
lofty ambition of the soldier and the pious care of the Christian. 

But it was not the desire for promotion, however inspiring, to 
which I wished chiefly to ask your attention, but to the peculiar law 
of military promotion, namely, that it is promotion from above. 
Before you estimate the importance of this feature, let me ask another 
question: What is the second great demoralising influence of our 
age, and particularly of our country? I have not here the Word of 
God for answer ; but in these days of unblushing demagogism, I am 
sure of your concurrence when I say, it is flattery and service of the 
mob, to secure promotion from below. I mean no reflection upon the 
right or principle of suffrage ; but the practice of suffrage, and the 
means now commonly resorted to to control it for personal ends, are 
at once a disgrace to free government and a degradation of the can- 
didate and the voter. No honest man can now pass through a 
political contest without being disgusted, if unhappily he is not sur- 
prised, at the means employed against him. The soldier knows 
nothing of such contests or influences. He never dreams of promo- 
tion by any other power than that of his superiors, on any other 
ground than gallant or meritorious service. Many here present will 
recollect two experiments made in our service with the elective prin- 
ciple. In the spring of ’62, at the reénlistments, the men were 
allowed to elect their own officers ; and the army, in the face of the 
enemy, was resolved — it is the highest proof of its superb material 
that it was not dissolved — into nominating caucuses and electioneer- 
ing meetings. The whole thing was felt to be a monstrosity, and 
was never attempted again. It is almost enough to immortalise 
the absurdity, that shortly after the original enlistment, the men of 
one of the Virginia regiments, in the exercise of their volunteer 
right to choose their é6fficers, protested successfully against General, 
then Colonel, Jackson’s being assigned to command them! And 
again, later in the war, when, alas! too late, we discovered that love 
of glory was essential to the higher development of the soldier, and 
a “roll of honor” was projected, the scheme proved entirely abor- 
tive, because the essential principle of soldierly promotion was over- 
looked, and the men were directed to vote for their comrades to be 
immortalised for their courage. Veterans as we had then become, 
the Army of Northern Virginia scouted the idea of electing men to 
be heroes. No, no! the soldier’s inspiration, the soldier’s principle, 
is promotion from above, and it cuts off a world of temptation thus to 
lift a man’s eyes and efforts up for elevation. We all know there are 
in political life appointments from above perhaps quite as rotten and 
demoralising as elections from below, but we know too that, on 
account of the principle of rank and other safeguards, military 
appointments and promotions are by contrast almost absolutely pure, 
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Would you have an impressive illustration of the effect of promotion 
from above, on the score of merits, then try to conceive of General 
Lee’s looking and working below himself for elevation. Recall 
that erect, noble figure and pure, self-poised soul. Is there not 4 
wild impossibility, not to say profanation, in the thought of his bend- 
ing earthward and entering into the strife of tongues to seek the 
favor of the fickle multitude for selfish ends? No one ever came in 
contact with this grand soldier who did not feel his ineffable purity, 
most especially perhaps in the two points in which his military train- 
ing had kept him unspotted from the world, its love of money, and 
its courting popular favor for personal advancement. 

But no sketch of General Lee could be otherwise than glaringly 
defective which failed to notice his re/igious character. And just here 
Tam reminded of a set of sentimental religionists, who lose no op- 
portunity of educating, I will not say a contempt, but a solemn con- 
demnation and reprobation of military life, as contrary, not only to 
the spirit of Christianity, but to the duty of a Christian ; religionists 
who regard the Son as an improvement on the Father instead of a 
revelation of Him, and in turning their faces to the Prince of Peace, 
turn their backs upon the God of armies and of battles. These men 
so emphasise the gentleness of Christ as to present for our homage a 
feeble, emasculated ideal, the very opposite of attractive to a manly 
man. They teach that the Christian religion reprobates the sentiment 
of personal honor, which, as I understand it, never received a loftier 
illustration than one night, eighteen hundred years ago, in a garden, 
when the Master stepped out in front of his cowering disciples, and 
met the traitor and his dastard crew with the lanterns and torches 
and weapons— confronting them (I say it reverently) with that splendid 
kindling of his insulted honor: “ Be ye come out as against a thief, 
with swords and staves for to take me? I was daily with you in the 
temple and ye stretched forth no hand against me.” But these milk- 
and-water religionists are so sensitive for their Lord’s reputation that 
they are actually nervous about the presentation He makes of Himse] 
in His own Bible. They shudder at those sublime soldier psalms 
and prophecies, in which God declares Himself as “ A man of war!” 
“The Lord God of Hosts!” “The Lord! the Lord! strong and 
mighty! The Lord! the Lord! mighty in battle.” 

Now, both as a soldier and a Christian, I feel personally interested 
and personally insulted in the proclamation of this pseudo-Christianity, 
this revised and improved gospel of peace; and I bring this grave 
charge against its apostles, that they are chiefly responsible for the 
saddest failure in the working of the Christian system — its failure to 
appeal and commend itself 40 men. As for me, I am sure that, asa 
follower of Robert Lee, I became a better follower of Jesus Christ ; 
and whether from the style and imagery of God’s Word, the names 
and figures wherein He declares Himself and His cause, or my own 
experience of the nearness of our Father God to His soldier-children, 
the suggestion is the same ; there is no life having points of sublimer, 
closer contact with heaven, and none in which a man can more purely 
and powerfully serve God than the soldier’s. 

I am aware that the biographers and eulogists of our godly soldier 
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have singled out other features of his religious character as most worthy 
of note ; and yet I feel confident that the mere mention of his simple 
faith will awaken the conviction, I might almost say the remembrance, 
that no Christian trait was more characteristic of him. His soul was 
entirely free from metaphysical doubts and subtleties. He received, 
obeyed, rested on the Word of God as the law of his reason and his 
life, and the ground of his hope. I have no hesitation in proclaiming 
my belief that this simplicity and strength of Robert Lee’s faith was 
peculiarly the result of his military training. Do you shrink from this 
new phase of my main proposition, as little less than blasphemous ? 
I will not reason with you ; but what say you to this illustration of the 
like simplicity of Christian faith in a great soldier, bearing unmis- 
takably the impress of his professional training? A few years ago, 
a serious and prolonged debate in the British and Foreign Missionary 
Society, as to expending so much money in the almost hopeless task 
of evangelising the heathen world while so many grievous destitutions 
were unsupplied at home, was terminated by Wellington, who rose, 
and in a single sentence dissipated the clouds and put the whole 
matter at rest— saying, “I see no room for this discussion. ‘This 
army is under marching orders. ‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.’” This certainly is hard to escape ; but 
if you delight in argument embodied in illustration, recall that noble 
soldier who, eighteen centuries ago, analysed the soldier-life much as 
we have done to-day, our old friend the centurion. That conversation 
of his with the Saviour is worthy of close attention. Mark three 
points about this man’s faith. First, it was so sublime that even the 
Son of God “ marvelled,” and pronounced it the greatest faith he had 
found among men. Second, it was faith exercised upon the very 
point at which the skeptical science of the world just now staggers, 
namely, the interference of a personal God to set aside the laws of 
nature, in answer to human prayer. But lastly, and for our purpose 
still more pertinently, note that ‘he man himself took his faith out of 
the experience of zs soldier-life, saying, I have learned the lessons of 
supremacy and subjection, of command and obedience, being myself 
a soldier ; do you but issue the order, “ Speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed.” 

My friends, when a man of enthusiasm grasps a truth that fires 
and delights him, I know from sad experience that he is in danger — 
danger of pushing his theory far out into imaginary and overstrained 
applications. Hence, it is a deep joy to me to find an absolute 
confirmation of my theory, a conclusive demonstration of the truth 
that fires my soul to-day. And here it is: I plant my address on the 
rock of this sublime interview between the centurion and the Saviour ; 
and planted there, back to back and shoulder to shoulder, I and this 
grand old hero may defy the defamers of the soldier-life: for mark 
you, the man said all the faith he had he had drawn from the lessons 
of his life ; and the God said it was the faith of faiths, the best and 
greatest he had found on earth. If then the simplicity and strength 
of Lee’s faith can be traced to his soldier-training, and this I re-assert, 
as it were, on the authority of Divine revelation itself, it will not be 
difficult, I am sure, to realise the other connections I have endeavored 
to develop between his training and his character. 
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Our proposition then is established, and is full of theoretical 
interest — General Lee may with propriety be regarded as in a high 
sense the noble yet natural outgrowth of the soldier-life. Does any 
practical advantage result from this view of him? Much every way, 
as I think ; and first, he is none the less great, yet he seems the more 
human and nearer to our level, when regarded not solely as a supreme 
creation, but also as a development of discipline. There is a great 
gulf still between us and our matchless hero. But it is no longer, in 
the nature of things, a great gulf fixed ; there is a path by which we 
may approximate him. 

And again, when we bring the elements of his military training and 
the qualities prominently developed by it side by side with the 
elements.and demands of our every-day life, we cannot but be struck 
with the close analogy between them. We begin to appreciate the 
force of that familiar and favorite figure, both of sacred and profane 
literature, which represents us as soldiers and our life as a battle, 
and we find we need not become actual soldiers to bring to bear upon 
our souls the same lessons which did so much to make Lee great. Oh, 
look beneath the surface of our daily life! We are often tempted to 
despise its tameness when contrasted with the intenser soldier-life of 
long ago; but after all, the noblest elements of that soldier-life are 
here in the quiet life of to-day. Was Robert Lee’s soldier-life a 
service? Is our daily life anything less? Were his soldier-employ- 
ments duty? Which of us dare have employments that are not duties? 
Was the first lesson of his soldier-life unquestioning obedience? Is not 
the earliest and greatest lesson of our life the same? Was his daily 
lesson unceasing accountability? Does our accountability ever cease? 
His experiences of hardships, dangers, crises unparalleled — have they 
not at least their equals, if not their parallels, in our lives? And if 
the compensation of our labors is not fixed, and our promotions do not 
all come from above ; yet the virtues developed by these features of the 
soldier’s life are the more demanded in our lives to-day because the 
temptations to the opposite vices are so strong. Then, last and 
greatest, that strong and simple soldier-faith, born of soldierly rever- 
ence for authority, what else do we so greatly need, we of the South, 
to-day ? 

Well, our great soldier has fought out his good fight, his service 
rendered, his duty done, his obedience perfected, his commands 
enforced, his accountability met, his experiences over,-his compensa 
tion received, and now his promotion from above has come, the last, 
the highest, the very last, the very highest ; and as we stand here 
to-day, still gazing up after him into heaven, there bursts from our 
hearts the sigh, the cry, the shout of the prophet: “ My father! my 
father! the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” But see! 
here before our eyes floats the descending mantle of these great 
lessons. Shall we suffer it to fall to earth unheeded? Oh, my 
countrymen! ennobled by blood, kindred to that of Lee, shall we 
not rather enfold us in his sacred mantle, and thus arrayed, hearken 
to his voice of paternal recognition: “My children! My children! 
be ye followers of me, even as I have followed Christ” ? 
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LONGSTREET’S BRIGADE. 
By Gen. E. P, Alexander, late Chief of Artillery of Longstreet’s Corps. 


[NoTE.— One important object of the Society is to secure not only official 
reports, but connected narratives of particular commands prepared by competent 
pens. The Society cannot of course undertake to endorse all of the statements 
which some of these papers may contain, but is only responsible to the extent of 
being the vehicle through which distinguished soldiers may hand down their know- 
ledge of and opinions concerning the great struggle. It is fortunate in being able 
to present several papers on parts of the Army of Northern Virginia from so good 
a soldier and so competent a writer as General E. P. Alexander.—J. W. J., Sec. 
Southern Historical Society.] 


Lieutenant-General James Longstreet, whose name has always 
distinguished the First Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia, was 
born in Edgefield District, South Carolina, on the 28th of January 
1821. His youth was spent in Georgia and Alabama, until his 
eighteenth year, when in June 1838 he entered the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point. In June 1842 he graduated, his class-rank 
being fifty-fourth in a class of fifty-six,* and was appointed Brevet 2d 
Lieutenant in the Fourth Regiment of infantry. In 1845 he was 
promoted to a 2d Lieutenant, and in 1847 to rst Lieutenant in the 
Eighth Infantry, with which regiment he took part in the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. In the affairs about Monterey 
he commanded a company, and led the assaulting columns upon the 
heights and also upon the Bishop's Palace, and was in the leading 
column which penetrated the city of Monterey. His conduct on 
these occasions was handsomely noticed by Worth and others in 
official reports. ‘ 

In 1347 as Regimental Adjutant he accompanied his regiment, 
which joined Scott’s army, and fought in the battles of Vera Cruz, 
Cerro Gordo, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, and Chapultepec. In the 
assault on Churubusco the Eighth Infantry was the rear regiment of 
the attacking column, and was ordered to the charge after all the 
troops in front of it had been repulsed and had fallen back behind it. 
The ditch in front of the téte-du-pont, on which their attack was 
directed, was full of water, and on arriving at its edge the regiment 
seemed to hesitate, when Longstreet, seizing the colors, plunged in, 
and was followed by the regiment, which carried the work. In the 
battle of Molino del Rey (the severest of the Mexican War) he was 
again conspicuous for gallantry, and in the storming of Chapultepec 
he was severely wounded, and mentioned in General Scott’s report as 
“shot down advancing, colors in hand.” For these actions he 
received the brevets of Captain and Major. 

Leaving the City of Mexico under the order returning wounded 
and disabled officers to their homes, in December 1847, he visited 





*In the same class were nine others, afterwards Confederate major-generals and lieutenant- 
generals, viz: G, W. Smith, Mansfield Lovell, H. M. Whiting, M. L. Smith, D. H. Hill, R. H. 
Anderson, Lafayette McLaws, Earl Van Dorn, and A, P, Stewart, with John Pope, W. S. Rosen- 
ranz, and several other less prominent Federals, 
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Virginia, and was married in March 1848, at Lynchburg, Virginia, to 
the youngest daughter of General John Garland, U.S. A. Ordered 
to Texas with his regiment in the fall of 1848, he served on the frontier 
in various Indian expeditions until July 1858, when he was promoted 
Major and Paymaster. 

In May 1861, Major Longstreet, then stationed at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, resigned his commission and espoused the fortunes of 
his native State. He was appointed at once Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Regular Confederate Army and Brigadier-General of the Provi- 
sional Army, and reporting for duty at Manassas on the 4th of July 
1861, was assigned to the command of the Fourth Brigade of the 
“ Army of the Potomac,” as General Beauregard’s force was then 
designated. This’ brigade, the nucleus which, with its leader, 
gradually attracted to itself the gallant commands which composed 
first a division, and then the First Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, was composed of the First Virginia, Colonel P. T. Moore; 
Eleventh Virginia, Colonel Samuel Garland ; and the Seventeenth 
Virginia, Colonel M. D. Corse. Lieutenant T. L. Armistead was 
Adjutant of the brigade. It was encamped in the immediate vicinity 
of Manassas Junction, and was diligently employed in drilling until 
the approach of the enemy. Probably the first drill in evolutions of 
the line of any Confederate troops was by this brigade on the 8th of 
July 1861. It numbered at that time about 1500 effectives, and was 
armed, as was nearly the whole Confederate force, with the smooth- 
bore musket. 

On the approach of the enemy on the 18th of July, General Long- 
street took his assigned position in the line of battle along Bull Run, his 
centre resting on Blackburn’s Ford, Bonham’s brigade holding Mit- 
chell’s Ford on his left, and D. R. Jones McLean’s Ford on his right. 
The run here makes almost a horse-shoe bend, the convexity being 
towards the enemy, the ground on his side being a high bluff, and on 
the Confederate side an open plain, with a narrow skirt of timber alpng 
the stream. This configuration offered such advantages for attack 
that General Tyler, who commanded the advanced Federal division, 
though under positive orders from General McDowell not to bring 
on an engagement, could not resist the temptation. He said to an 
officer on his staff that “the great man of the war would be he who 
first reached Manassas Junction, and that he intended to do it that 
night.”"* He accordingly brought up Richardson’s brigade of in- 
fantry, Ayres’ Battery (six guns), a section of twenty-pounder rifles, 
and a squadron of cavalry. A skirmish ensued, which, though 
dignified as a battle at the time, is principally of interest as showing 
how the undisciplined troops on both sides behaved when first in 
each other’s presence, and with this view I shall endeavor to present 
a more truthful picture of the affair than the current accounts of the 
day. 

The characteristics which distinguish raw troops from veterans, 
who are individually no braver, are worthy of attention, at least as 
suggesting the weak points to be guarded or to be assailed where 
such troops are concerned. The most striking of these, and the 





* winton’s Army of the Potomac, p. 47. 
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most generally exemplified in all of the early battles of the war, is a 
tendency to “fire and fall back,” or to be satisfied with moderate 
success. There seems to bea sort of instinct in new troops, how- 
ever brave, to initiate themselves to the issues of battle in somewhat 
the manner of proceeding of a man who has to handle a piece of 
hot iron, and endeavors first to test its heat by a few hasty touches. 
The incidents of nearly all of the affairs of the first year of the war 
will illustrate this impulse. At Big Bethel the Confederates retreated 
to Yorktown almost at the same time that the repulsed Federals fled 
in a panic to Fortress Monroe. The whole conduct of the Federal 
column at Ball’s Bluff under Colonel Baker seems to have been con- 
trolled by this instinct, and the decisive result of the combat was not 
due to superior numbers or position, for the Confederates had neither, 
but to the fact that the latter, being a little seasoned by Bull Run, 
pushed their attack persistently. Even here, however, on the second 
day after the battle the Confederates retreated across Goose Creek, leav- 
ing only pickets in front of the enemy, who themselves that same night 
retired in the other direction across the Potomac at Edwards’ Ferry. 
The Yankee stampede from Bull Run was also due to this instinct as 
much as to the offensive action of the Confederates, and the cessa- 
tion of the Confederate pursuit before sundown can hardly be alto- 
gether attributed to other causes. Other causes undoubtedly existed 
in this as well as in the other cases mentioned, but until familiarity 
has bred some contempt of the risks of battle, caution will be found 
to be a characteristic growing upon the victors with their very success. 
The minor details of these battles frequently illustrate this impulse 
even more strikingly, but it is not necessary to enter upon them, as 
its presence will be recognised in several incidents of the affair at 
Blackburn’s Ford.* 

On the approach of the Federals, General Beauregard had sent 
Kemper’s battery, with a small support from Bonham’s brigade, a 
short distance in front, across Bull Run, as a sort of picket, the rest 
of his force being in line behind the stream, under cover of the timber 
which skirted it. A skirmish-line was advanced to the brink of the 
stream, but not across it. 





*A rather amusing illustration of the popularity of the “ fire and fall back” manceuvre is given by 
General Heintzelman in his narrative of the opening of the battle of Bull’s Run on the atst, in 
testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War (Keport, vol. 2, p. 30). General H. 
states as follows: **As I rose to cross the ridge. I saw beyond a line of the enemy drawn up at 
shoulder-arms, in citizen’s clothes. It did not strike me at first who they were, but 1 just checked my 
horse and looked at them, I saw in an instant that they were a party of the enemy’s troops, and I 
turned to the Zouaves and ordered them to charge them. As I was on horseback, of course I saw 
them first. By moving forward a few paces the Zouaves could see over the ridge, and as soon as they 
saw each other they fired, and then they both broke and ran. ‘They were thirty or forty yards 
apart. There was one solitary man killed of that regiment [Confederate] by that fire, and also one 
man fell, but afterwards disappeared, and I suppose he crawled off As the Zouaves ran, some thirty 
or forty of the enemy’s cavalry came out through an old field and charged the rear of the Zouaves, 
The Zouaves turned upon them and emptied some five or six saddles, and the cavalry broke and ran. 
‘i, That was the famous Black Horse Cavalry, There was not a black horse among them that 

saw.’ 

In the same volume, page 33, General Franklin testifies concerning the capture of Ricke‘t’s battery 
on the same occasion: * I went forward with the sth and 11th Massachusetts regiments, and did my 
best to get the battery back, and did get it back several times; but every time when the time came to 
draw off the guns the men could not be brought up to the scratch. They would come forward with 
their guns loaded and deliver their volley very well, and would then, instead of taking hold of the 
guns and drawing them off, fall back to a secure place and load. We must have remained in that 
Place, with those regiments going up, delivering their fire and falling back, until about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, At that time a large force of the Kebels appeared in the woods on our right, and the 
mea fled and could not be brought up by any means I could use.” 
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General Tyler commenced his operations about noon, by opening 
a slow fire from his rifle-guns upon whatever became visible in the 
plain before him, from a commanding hill about a mile in front of 
Blackburn’s Ford. No reply was made to this fire for some time, but 
at length, Kemper observing a party of cavalry not very far from him, 
sent after them six solid shot, one of which struck among them, 
causing one or two casualties and sending them to the rear in q 
stampede, Kemper at the same time, in accordance with his instruc. 
tions, making a hasty retreat across Mitchell’s Ford. 

After some further delay and a little shelling of Kemper’s abandoned 
position, General Tyler next threw forward a hundred and sixty 
skirmishers of Richardson’s brigade (composed of the First Massa- 
chusetts, the Second and Third Michigan, and the Twelfth New York). 
These skirmishers advancing across a clear plateau to the skirt of 
woods bordering the stream, suddenly appeared upon the bluff a short 
distance below Blackburn’s Ford, and scarcely a hundred yard distant 
from the First Virginia, which formed General Longstreet’s right.* A 
sharp firing immediately broke out on each side, the First Virginia 
suffering from it smartly owing to their exposed position, while the 
enemy were well protected by the bluff and trees. Colonel Moore 
and several other officers were wounded in a few moments, and the 
command fell upon Major Skinner, who immediately ordered the 
regiment forward and placed it on the brink of the stream, where it 
was more sheltered. At the same time the enemy’s skirmishers fell 
back from the edge of the bluff, and although they remained near, 
and both sides kept up a dropping fire towards each other, the inter- 
vening bluff prevented any harm. This state of affairs continued 
until a reinforcement of three companies was sent to the Yankee 
skirmishers, when they again advanced to the edge of the bluff, and 
giving a scattered fire, and receiving a like reply, they again fell back 
out of harm’s way. 

At this period, General Longstreet, who had been sitting on his 
horse in front of the Seventeenth Virginia, and near the detached 
companies guarding the ford, asked Captain Marye if he could get 
his company to cross the stream. Marye in reply gave the order to 
his company to advance, and the men with a shout immediately sprang 
into the water, and wading thigh-deep, crossed, General Longstreet 
waving his hat and calling “ Three cheers for the Alexandria Rifles!” 
Having no particular directions, Marye moved his force up the ravine 
through which the road passes, and having advanced about fifty yards, 
deployed as skirmishers, and prepared to advance to the right where 
the previous fighting had occurred. Just as this advance was com- 
menced, however, the enemy’s skitmishers were discovered in the thick 
undergrowth on the left of the ravine, and facing about, Marye ordered 
“fire” and “forward.” The enemy, who proved to be a company of 
the First Massachusetts, made no stand at all, and the Confederates 
loading and firing as they advanced, killed several, took eight prisoners, 





* The 17th Virginia held the centre. and the r1th Virginia the left, Each regiment was in the ope 
field a few yards in rear of the skirt of timber along the stream. Two companies of the 17th Virginia 
| a Alexandria Rifles, Captain Marye, and Emmett Guards, Captain Towson) were advanced to the 

nk of the stream on each side of the ford, and one company from the First Virginia held a similar 
position on their right, 
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and drove the remainder out of the wood, advancing to the edge of 
which in pursuit they were fired upon by a Federal regiment drawn 
up in the yard of a small house near the road, and to which the 
fugitives fled, still pursued and occasionally knocked over as they ran 
by the Confederate bullets. In the latter part of this affair Marye’s 
company was assisted by the Loudoun Guards (of the Seventeenth 
Virginia), Lieutenant Lynch, whom General Longstreet ordered to his 
support on hearing him open fire. Several of the pursuers having at 
length been killed or wounded by the fire of the Federal regiment, 
Marye withdrew his force to the ford to report, and was ordered by 
General Longstreet to return to the south bank. 

Meanwhile, General Tyler having ordered Richardson to attack 
with his whole brigade, supported by a section of Ayres’ battery, the 
latter ran two howitzers close down to the timber skirting the stream, 
and a few minutes after Marye’s return to the south bank, opened 
fire with canister on the Confederate position. At the same time too 
Richardson sent forward the 12th New York on the left of the artillery, 
over the same ground where the skirmishers had previously advanced, 
while he formed the rest of his brigade in line on the right. The 12th 
New York pushed forward, as the skirmishers had previously done, to 
the very bluff over the stream, but no sooner did they show themselves 
there than they received a tremendous volley of musketry which 
scattered them in every direction. It was in vain that Richardson 
attempted to rally the fugitives on his other regiments, for the men 
were thoroughly demoralised by the crashes of musketry, in which 
Longstreet’s whole brigade joined (though the enemy was no longer in 
sight), and before which Ayres also withdrew his howitzers, having 
had one or two casualties from estray balls. Appreciating now that 
he had undertaken too much, and recalling his orders not to bring on 
an engagement, General Tyler ordered Richardson not to undertake 
to rally the 12th New York, and withdrew his whole force back to the 
first position of his rifled guns. 

A short while before this last attack, General Longstreet had asked 
for reinforcements, intending to undertake the offensive if the enemy 
should present an opportunity, and during this musketry firing the 7th 
Louisiana, Colonel Hays, and the 24th Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hariston, of Early’s brigade, arrived upon the ground, and were 
deployed to relieve the 1st and 17th Virginia. This manceuvre was 
near proving an unfortunate one, for on approaching the timber the 
Seventh Louisiana, either not informed of or forgetting their friends in 
front in the excitement of the occasion, fired a volley without orders, 
which, however, was luckily well aimed over the bluff, and did no 
damage. The firing was soon restrained, and the 7th and 24th took 
positions on the brink of the stream in front of the 17th and 1st 
respectively, who retired a few yards in rear of it. 

Meanwhile four six-pounder guns and twelve-pounder howitzers 
of the Washington Artillery Battalion, which had heretofore lain 
silent in rear of Longstreet’s brigade, having been reinforced about 
this time by three rifled three-inch guns of the same battalion (the 
whole commanded by Captain Eshleman and Lieutenants Squiers 
and Garnett), catching a sight through the tree-tops of the bayonets 
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of the enemy on the hills beyond the stream, opened a cannonade 
upon them. This was soon replied to by the Yankee guns, and the 
first “ artillery duel” of the war ensued. It was continued with great 
rapidity for about three-quarters of an hour, during which time each 
party threw between four and five hundred projectiles, but with very 
trifling damage on either side. ‘The skirt of timber along the stream 
entirely masked the enemy’s ground from the view of the Confede- 
rates and prevented them from getting the range, or correcting their 
fire by seeing where their projectiles fell, while it also prevented the 
enemy from having more than a very indistinct view of their target, 
The distance was nearly a mile, an easy range for the Parrott rifles 
of the Federals, but too far for the Southern three-inch, which were 
supplied with miserable ammunition, and were really less effective 
than six-pounders.' The loss in the Washington Artillery was six 
wounded. General Tyler states that his loss in this duel was but 
one, which is perhaps all that was to be expected under the circum- 
stances. About five o’clock the cannonade slacked off on both sides 
and finally ceased, and with it ceased the battle, the Washington 
Artillery having the honor of the last shot. The loss in Longstreet’s 
brigade, which comprised ‘all the troops engaged, except the Wash- 
ington Artillery, was fifteen killed and forty-seven wounded. The 
loss of the enemy has been variously estimated by their officers at from 
sixty to one hundred, and was probably near the latter number, 
Scouting parties of the Confederates on the next day visited the 
bluff on which the enemy’s infantry had appeared, and found several 
of his dead and considerably over a hundred small arms scattered 
on the ground, with many hats, knapsacks, and other evidences of a 
very disorderly flight. 

On abandoning his effort on the 18th, General Tyler withdrew his 
division to Centreville, where General McDowell concentrated and 
encamped that night about thirty-five thousand men, consisting of the 
First Division under General Tyler, the Second under General 
Hunter, the Third under General Heintzelman, and the Fifth under 
General Miles. The Fourth Division, under General Runyon, about 
five thousand strong, was left to hold the fortifications about Alexan- 
dria, but on the zoth it was brought forward to Fairfax Court-House, 
where it remained during the battle of the 21st. General Beauregard’s 
whole force at this time numbered about eighteen thousand effectives, 
including the garrison of the intrenched camp at Manassas.* 

On the 19th and 2oth nothing of importance occurred, the pickets 
on each side being kept close in to the main bodies. McDowell had 
originally designed to operate against the Confederate right, “but 
abandoned the idea on finding the country broken and wooded. 
These two days were consequently consumed in the reconnoissances 
which decided him in the attack upon the left, afterwards made. 
The Confederates meantime anxiously awaited the arrival of Johnston’s 
force from the Valley, and only occupied themselves in strengthening 
their positions with slight breastworks. 





*The entrenchments consisted of a few redans and lunettes armed with naval thirty-two- and 
twenty-four-pounders on ship carriages, and enclosing an area about 800 yards long by 300 wide. 
They were afterwards enlarged and improved, but at this time were of very little strength, 
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In the action of the 21st Longstreet’s brigade bore no part, except 
to submit to a random shelling, which did little harm, and to make 
two advances to attack Centreville, both of which were unfortunately 
countermanded before the brigade became engaged. The details of 
these, which alone are within the limits of this narrative, are as 
follows :* 

About noon on the 21st the attack upon the left being fully 
developed, General Longstreet sent a proposition to General Beaure- 
gard that his own, Bonham’s and D. R. Jones’ brigades should cross 
Bull Run and attack Centreville. General Beauregard approved and 
ordered the movement, which was at once commenced by echelon 
from the right, D. R. Jones moving first. The force of the enemy 
in front consisted of Miles’ division, comprising Davies’, Richard- 
son’s and Blenker’s brigades, with three or four batteries. The first 
two brigades were posted in line about a mile in front of Bull Run, 
supporting the batteries (which kept up a slow fire on the Confede- 
rate position) and covering the roads leading from Blackburn’s and 
the adjacent fords to Centreville. Blenker’s brigade was held in 
reserve at Centreville. Now it happened that General Miles (who 
‘was accused of being drunk) had just at this time ordered Davies 
and Richardson to withdraw to Centreville, and had this attack been 
made it would have caught those brigades in the very act of retreat- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, just as the attack was about to be 
inaugurated, an order countermanding it came from General Beaure- 
, gard, caused by the very critical aspect of the field upon the left. 
Longstreet and Bonham. receiving Beauregard’s order first, halted 
before coming in sight of Richardson’s position, which had perhaps 
already been vacated. D. R. Jones and Davies, being the last to 
receive their respective orders, had a slight collision, of which the 
former got rather the worst, having to receive a fire of musketry and 
canister while in column, which threw him into some confusion, and 
caused about seventy casualties. While restoring order and prepar- 
ing to take the offensive, Beauregard’s order was received, and the 
brigade was consequently withdrawn. At the same time Davies 
received his orders from Miles, and also withdrew ; and the left was 
deserted by both parties. Longstreet remained for some time halted, 
where the orders found him, in a large ravine on the north side of 





*A single incident of the attack upon the Confederate left is perhaps worthy of notice as suggestive 
of some serious considerations concerning the use of any bright weapons or equipments in campaigns, 
The movement and position of the Federal flanking column was first discovered among the Conted- 
erates about 8.30 a M. on the aust, by a signal-officer nearly eight miles distant from it. While 
observing from “* Wilcoxen's Hill” in rear of the Confederate right the flag of a signal-station at Stone 
Bridge, with a glass of large field of view, his eye was caught by a flash of sunlight from a point in the 
same field but about two miles beyond the flag. On examination this was found to proceed from a 
brass cannon in a column whose movement aud size were now plainly shown by glittering bayonets. 
A message to General Evans by signal, ‘A long column with artillery is turning your left,” reached him 
at thesame moment that a picket, driven in from Sudiey Springs, came to report, and he at once moved 
the greater part of his force to meet and delay the column’s advance. A fuller message to the same effect 
and continued reports ef the progress of the column were sent to Generals Beauregard and Johnston, 
and gave to them the only information of the position and size of this column which ever reacned 
them, except the noise of the conflict which ensued two hours later, General Johnston says 
in his official report: ** Near nine o’clock the signal-officer reported that a large body of troops was 
crossing the valley of Bull Run some two miles above the bridge. General Bee, who had been placed 
near Colonel Cocke’s position, Colonel Hampton with his legion, and General Jackson from a point 
near Bonham’s left, were ordered to hasten to the left flank.” It is well known that the timely arrival 
of these troops on the scene of conflict had no smail influence on the fortunes of the day. ‘I'he simple 
flashing of that polished gun put in motion the reinforcements for the threatened point more than an 
hour before they would otherwise have moved, 
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Bull Run, and then returned to his original position on the south 
bank. 

About five o’clock the news of the enemy’s defeat on the left wag 
received, and with it came renewed orders to attack Centreville, 
Longstreet immediately crossed, his troops cheering and wild with 
enthusiasm, and getting the lead of the adjacent brigades, pushed 
on towards Centreville. The position previously occupied by the 
enemy, which they had strengthened by cutting down an abattis and 
throwing up breastworks in the road, was found to be abandoned, 
and evidently in haste, as cooking utensils with food were found on 
the fires, and overcoats and many small articles were scattered around 
them. When within a mile of Centreville, General Bonham, who ag 
ranking officer had assumed command of the movement, halted 
Longstreet’s brigade in order to put his own brigade in front. While 
this was being done, Major Whiting, General Johnston’s chief engi- 
neer, who with a few cavalry had been in sight of the enemy’s posi- 
tion and drawn his fire, came back and advised General Bonham 
against making an attack. Bonham coinciding in his views, Major 
Whiting then took the responsibility as a staff-officer of General 
Johnston’s of countermanding the order to attack, and the advance 
was therefore stopped.* The force of the enemy which would have 
been encountered had the advance been continued at this time con- 
sisted only of Davies’ and Richardson’s brigades. Blenker’s brigade 
had been sent down the Warrenton Pike to cover the retreat on that 
road, and General McDowell had met Davies and Richardson in their 
withdrawal towards Centreville, and had halted and formed them near 
the village, and taken command in person. The line taken up was 
good, and was well filled with troops and guns, but it was quite short 
and easy to turn, and the troops comprising it were already shaken in 
morale by the result on the left and by their own retreat. 

It was near sundown when the Confederate advance upon Centre- 
ville was abandoned, and about the same time all troops who had 
crossed Bull Run in the pursuit were ordered to return to the south 
bank. On the Warrenton Pike a few enterprising individuals oi dif 
ferent commands remained, and advanced as far as Cut Run Bridge, 
where they found over a dozen guns and a number of caissons, 
wagons and ambulances abandoned by the enemy in the road, but 
with this exception the pursuit was terminated before sundown, and 
by dark all of the pursuing forces were recrossing, or had crossed. 

A heavy rain poured down during the whole of the next day, 
and nothing of importance occurred. General Longstreet sent out a 
scouting party, who went as far as Fairfax Court-House, seeing noth- 
ing of the enemy, but collecting two flags and some arms abandoned 
by the enemy in his retreat. 

The total Confederate loss in this battle was 369 killed and 1483 
wounded. The exact Federal loss was never published, if ascertained. 
About nine hundred wounded fell into the hands of the Confederates, 





* There was never a more gallant soldier than Major, afterwards Major-General Whiting, or more 
determined or uncompromising fighting than appears on his record, which ended with a mortal w 
received in resisting from traverse to traverse the successful assault on Fort Fisher. His caution om 
this occasion was doubtless unfortunate, but it was only the epidemic which seems to run its course 
with all soldiers before they become veterans, 
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and nearly seven hundred sound prisoners. No stores of any con- 
sequence were captured, except twenty-eight guns and about five 
thousand muskets.* 

On the 23d Longstreet was ordered to Centreville, where the Seventh 
Virginia Regiment, Colonel Kemper commanding, joined his brigade, 
having been transferred from Early’s, in which it had taken part in 
the battle of the 21st. Roger’s Virginia battery of four six-pounders 
(a section of which, under Lieutenant Heaton, had been conspicuous 
in the battle of the 21st) was also assigned to the brigade at this time. 
About the 1st of August the brigade, now numbering two thousand 
effective, moved with the rest of the army to Fairfax Court-House. 
A few days after arriving here General Longstreet was assigned to the 
command of the “advanced forces,” and made his headquarters near 
Falls Church. The Twentieth Georgia Regiment, Colonel William 
Duncan Smith, was at this time temporarily assigned to the brigade ; 
and Captain G. M. Sorrel, who had been acting volunteer aide to 
General Longstreet since the 2zoth of July, was commissioned and 
relieved Lieutenant Armistead as Brigade-Adjutant. The other 
members of the staff at this time were Lieutenant P. T. Manning, 
A. D.C., Thomas Walton and T. J. Goree volunteer aides. All of 
these officers remained with General Longstreet until the close of the 
war except Captain Sorrel, promoted Brigadier-General in 1864. 

Soon after assuming command of the advance, General Longstreet 
drove in the enemy’s pickets, and occupied Munson’s and Mason’s 
hills, from which Washington city could be plainly seen,f about nine 
miles distant. ‘These positions were held by pickets detailed from 
different commands, a regiment being usually posted at each point. 

The small cavalry force present with the army, under Colonel J. E. 
B. Stuart, was also a part of General Longstreet’s command at this 
period, and had several handsome little affairs with the enemy’s 
cavalry during the summer and fall, but no movement of importance 
took place. ‘The Confederate force was greatly reduced by sickness 
(fever and measles), and but little exceeded 40,000 for duty until 
after winter set in. Meanwhile, the Federal forces increased daily in 
numbers, as well as in drill and equipment. General McClellan’s 
returns of the 27th of October show 147,695 present for duty, with 
about 350 guns.f On the 1st of January, 1862, he had 191,480, and 





* A great deal was said in the Confederacy about this time of the reported capture of thousands 
of handcuffs prepared by the enemy for their expected prisoners. A few dozen were found in an 
abandoned wagon, but no more than were certainly needed for its own discipline in so large an army, 

t While the Confederates occupied these positions, a bold scheme of communication with 
Southern agents in Washington City was set on foot, which there is every reason to believe would 
have been successful had the positions not been abandoned before it was perfected. A courageous 
Marylander, E Pliny Bryan (afterwards a prisoner in Washington, then Captain in C. S, Signal 
Corps in Department of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, in which capacity he blew up with 
torpedoes ral beats on the St. John’s river, and finally died of yellow fever in \ harleston in 1864), 
then a volunteer scout, was instructed in communication by the excellent system of signals invented 
by Gen A. J. Myer, and used in both armies, and sent into Washington to rent and occupy a room 

om a window of which one of these hills was visible. ‘lhe compass-bearing of the hill from the 
Window, and a date on which operations should commence, were to be communicated in what should 
appear to be a simple business advertisement in the V. ¥. Hera/d. Communication was then to be 
opened and maintained by signals with a tin-bucket in the window, invisible to persons in the street, 
Aglass of ample power to read these signals was provided on Mason’s Hill, and replies were to be 
sent from that place either by firing guns or waving very large flags, visible trom Washington by any 
ordinary glass. By this meaus information gained in Washington City would have reached the 
Confederate lines within thirty minutes. The arrangements were nearly complete when the Confed- 
erate lines were withdrawn and the scheme necessarily abandoned, 

+McClellan’s Report, p. 7 
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on the rst of March, 193,142 present for duty, with 520 pieces of 
artillery.* The accurate returns of General Johnston’s force show 
on December 31st, 62,112, and on February 28th, 1862, 47,617 
present for duty, including the forces in the Valley and on the Rap- 
pahannock. Against these enormous and increasing odds, and the 
powerful fortifications of Washington City, the Confederates, armed 
almost entirely with inferior smooth-bore muskets, and with an artillery 
at that time almost worthless from bad ammunition, could hardly be 
expected to assume the offensive. The occupation of Munson’s and 
Mason’s hills was simply intended to induce the enemy to come out 
and give battle, by offering him at once an insult and a good oppor. 
tunity. McClellan, however, declared ¢ that the Confederates in his 
front “were not less than 150,000 efficient troops, well drilled and 
equipped, ably commanded and strongly entrenched,” and declined 
the opportunity. 

In the latter part of September, the Confederate army being atits 
lowest state in numbers (37,000 effective), and the Federal odds daily 
increasing, it was deemed unsafe longer to offer battle so near to the 
enemy’s fortified line, and General Longstreet was ordered to quietly 
abandon his advanced position, and fall back nearer to Fairfax where 
the main portion of the army was encamped. At the same time 
efforts were made to force the enemy to come out and give battle by 
preparing to blockade the Potomac at Evansport. Masked batteries 
were quietly erected and armed, which early in October entirely closed 
the navigation of the river. At this time, supposing that the enemy 
would be compelled to make an effort at least to take the batteries, 
General Johnston withdrew his main force from Fairfax Court-House 
to Centreville, to secure a better position and to facilitate communi- 
cation with the right flank. A line of battle was selected reaching 
from Union Mills Ford on the right, beyond Centreville on the left, 
entrenchments were thrown up, and every preparation made to meet 
the enemy. 

The weather and roads remained unusually good until after the 1st 
of January, 1862, but McClellan submitted to the blockade of the 
Potomac quietly, and showed no disposition to undertake the offensive. 
The handsome affair at Ball’s Bluff of the 21st of October, in which 
the Eighth Virginia and Seventeenth and Eighteenth Mississippi, 
about 1300 strong, drove 1800 of the enemy into the Potomac, cap- 
turing three guns, fifteen hundred small arms, and 710 prisoners, and 
killing and drowning nearly four hundred, losing themselves only 149 ; 
and the skirmish at Drainesville early in December, where a foraging 
party under General Stuart was driven off, were the only collisions 
that occurred before winter rendered the roads impassable, and both 
armies went into winter-quarters, 





* McClellan’s Report, p. 13. t Swinton’s Army of the Potomac, p. 72. 


+ A story went the rounds of the Northern press about this period, that McClellan had planned a 
night attack upon the Confederate lines, which was betrayed to the Confederates by a high official in 
the United States War Department, the design being on:y known to General Scoit and this officer. 
As the story seems to have found no piace in any of the official records it is probabiy not true. If it 
had any foundation at all, it was perhaps in the fact that, about the very date assigned to the intended 
attack, some rockets were seen within the enemy’s lines about nine P. M., on which General Beaure- 
+ mga a number of rockets to be thrown up in reply during the night at diflerent points within 

is lines. 
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BATTLE OF REAMS STATION. 
‘By General Cadmus M. Wilcox. 





In the afternoon of the 24th of August, 1864, in command of three 
brigades of my own division, Lane’s, McGowan’s and Scales’, the 
former under Brigadier-General James Conner, and Anderson’s 
brigade of Field’s division, moved from the Petersburg lines down 
the Boydton Plank-road three miles, then to the left on a country 
road, crossed Hatcher’s Run near Armstrong’s Mills, and bivouacked 
several miles beyond on the Vaughan Road, at Holly Church. This 
move was made in consequence of a report that the enemy were on 
the Weldon Railroad near Reams Station, and in the act of tearing 
up the track. 

Early the next morning the march was resumed, following a 
country road running alternately through woods and old fields, until 
it intersected the stage-road near the Renanty. This stream was 
crossed at Monks Creek Bridge, and a short distance beyond the 
command filed to the right of the road, halted, after a march of a 
mile or two, and remained at this point about two hours. It was then 
countermarched to the stage-road, to move along it toward Reams 
Station. A regiment of cavalry was assigned to the command, and 
marched at the head of the column. We had made about two miles 
when a cavalry-picket of the enerny was seen near a house a half 
mile in front. The cavalry regiment at the head of the column 
dashed forward, drove in the picket, and followed it to a line of 
infantry skirmish-pits beyond, some six or eight hundred yards, and 
then fell back in rear of the infantry. On reaching a point near the 
house these was a good view of a mile or more down the road, which 
here ran through an old uncultivated field covered with a growth of 
small pines in scattered groups. The enemy’s line of skirmish-pits 
could be seen extending from a field of full-grown corn on the right 
to a pine forest on the left. In rear of the pits the old field extended 
two or three hundred yards, and then terminated also at a pine forest. 
In rear of the field of corn on the right several houses could be 
seen, and near them rose the smoke of the enemy’s artillery, then 
firing shot and shell down the road in the direction of the troops ; 
there was also a brisk fire from the enemy’s skirmish-pits. 

McGowan’s brigade was ordered to move into the woods to the right 
of the old field, the brigades of Lane and Scales into those on the left, 
and these under cover of the woods to advance and occupy those 
in rear of the skirmish-pits, and there halt. While the brigades were 
filing to the right and left into the woods, the battalion of sharp- 
shooters were deployed, and moved at once against the enemy’s pits, 
drove out the occupants, and followed them up to the immediate 
vicinity of the line of battle in rear, capturing twenty-five or thirty 
prisoners. ‘These were infantry, and reported themselves as belong- 
ing to the Second Corps. The skirmishers were seen to enter the 
pines in rear of the enemy’s captured line of pits, and without firing 
being heard. Anderson’s brigade was now ordered to move forward, 
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also under cover of the woods, and join Lane and Scales. I joined 
McGowan’s brigade, advanced it rapidly in direction of the enemy’s 
artillery, which was then firing occasional shots into the woods through 
which it marched. This brigade was halted at a fence enclosing 
the field of corn, the ground rising in front into a ridge, on which 
skirmishers were placed, covering its entire front. McGowan was 
ordered to remain at this point and occupy the enemy with a brisk 
skirmish fire ; the enemy’s artillery was between three and four hun- 
dred yards in hisfront. I then left this brigade and joined the other 
three on the left of the road, and further advanced ; the fire of the 
enemy’s artillery being still directed into the woods occupied by 
McGowan’s brigade. 

The woods in which Lane’s, Scales’ and Anderson’s brigades had 
halted were open pines for a width of two or more hundred yards, 
and then pines with a dense undergrowth. Four or five of the 
enemy’s colors could be seen, and their line seemed to be nearly 
parallel with the road over which the troops had moved, and from 
which the enemy’s skirmishers had been driven. ‘The open woods 
terminated within two hundred and fifty or three hundred yards of 
the flags, the intervening space being an old field covered with 
bushes and weeds of such height as to conceal from view the enemy’s 
line. The dense woods extended up close to their line. At one 
point through the weeds and bushes, rails could be seen piled up, and 
it was believed to be the only cover the enemy had. This recon- 
noissance was made within two hundred and fifty yards of the enemy, 
The brigades were not annoyed by either a skirmish or artillery fire, 
the latter being still directed towards McGowan. 

Anderson’s and Scales’ brigades were formed in line facing the 
enemy, the former on the right and in the open pines ; the latter on 
the left in the dense woods, save the right regiment. I determined 
to attack, and dispatched an order to McGowan to increase his skir- 
mish line and threaten the enemy on his front. General Scales 
reporting the enemy to be seen beyond his left, two of Lane’s regi- 
ments were detached and placed so as to cover that flank. I was 
personally present with Anderson’s brigade, and hearing McGowan’s 
fire, the order to “forward” was given. But one of Scales’ regi- 
ments could be seen, the right, owing to the dense undergrowth. 
Anderson could move more easily, being in the open woods. Having 
reached the old field, his men gave a cheer and dashed forward, 
received a volley of musketry within less than two hundred yards, 
were broken, and retired with but little loss, save the wounding (two 
wounds) of Colonel Little, the only field-officer with the brigade. 
Scales’ right regiment, seeing the brigade on its right give way, fell 
back ; the other regiments on its left followed in succession without 
confusion or disorder of any kind, and halted on the ground from 
which it had advanced. 

I thought it best to renew the attack at once, and with this view 
ordered Lane’s two regiments that had been detached to cover the 
left of Scales, to rejoin their own brigade, and was in the act of 
sending an order to McGowan to leave his skirmish line as it was 
and move round through the woods and join the division. But at 
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this time General Heth arrived, and informed me that he had two 
brigades, and placed them at my command. The order was not sent 
to McGowan, and as up to this time I had not been in communication 
with the corps commander (Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill) I reported 
to him in person what had transpired, and recommended the attack 
to be renewed at once, to which he assented, and directed me to 
order General Heth to make it with his brigades. 

The order was given to General Heth as directed, but I proposed 
that the attack be made with our united forces, and requested him to 
examine the enemy’s position with me. ‘The result of this recon- 
noissance was that the main attack should be made with Lane’s and 
Cook’s brigades, holding Scales and McCrae in the second line ; the 
artillery (Pegram’s) was to be used also, and McGowan was to 
advance this time, taking the enemy in flank if possible. General 
Heth, leaving me to superintend the placing of the infantry, went 
to select a position for the artillery. ‘The infantry being ready, I 
was to report to him, the artillery was then to open fire, and in a few 
minutes the attack was to be made. Lane’s and Cook’s brigades were 
placed in the front line, Lane on the left in the dense woods ; Cook 
on his right, partly in the dense woods, two of his regiments being in 
the open pines ; Scales in rear and extending beyond Lane’s left ; and 
McCrae in rear and extending beyond Cook’s right. Anderson had re- 
formed and was in rear of McCrae, to support if necessary. From in- 
formation received it was believed that by moving to the left, or extend- 
ing in that direction, the enemy’s flank could be reached. This was 
ordered, and it caused all of Cook’s brigade to be in the dense woods. 
The infantry being ready for the attack, it was reported to Gen. Heth 
by myself in person. He was with the artillery (two of Pegram’s 
batteries), which under his superior vision had been admirably posted 
so as to enfilade the hostile line, and within less than five hundred yards, 

The artillery was ordered to open fire; this was obeyed with 
marked precision and effect. In a few minutes the infantry advanced, 
and after a short and spirited assault, the musketry being sharp and 
quick, the enemy’s line was carried, and a large number of prisoners, 
artillery, and colors taken. Two brigades of Mahone’s division 
reached the field at this time ; the Alabama brigade of this division 
was placed in the captured line, and Scales’ brigade ordered further 
tothe left. It was now quite late (sundown), the enemy’s fire feeble, 
from a line in rear. Only a few scattering shots, by one of which 
my horse was killed. 

Lane’s and Cook’s brigades were the first to cross the enemy’s 
breastworks. The corps commander (without informing me) had 
ordered three regiments of McGowan’s brigade to our right and rear, 
to protect it from a move reported to be threatened by the enemy’s 
cavalry. The remaining two regiments, directed by Captain Lang- 
don Haskell, the Adjutant-General of the brigade, who, seizing the 
proper moment, when the enemy had been shaken by the direct at- 
lack in front, assailed the enemy in flank and rear, capturing five or 
six hundred of the prisoners, and five pieces of artillery. ‘The enemy 
lost nearly 3000 prisoners, nine pieces of artillery, twelve stands of 
colors, 3100 muskets, and ten caissons. ‘The loss on our side in 

32 
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killed and wounded not great; in my three brigades less than one 
hundred and fifty, the most of these (115) being in Lane’s brigade; 
the 28th North Carolina losing heaviest, Colonel W. H. A. Speer of 
this regiment mortally wounded at the head of his regiment in the 
assault, and Captain T. T. Smith, same regiment, killed ; of the 7th 
North Carolina, Captain G. R. McCauley killed ; wounded, Captain 
E. F. Lovill, 28th North Carolina, Captain T. J. Linebarger, Captain 
T. S. Green, Captain G. W. McCauley, Lieutenant R. D. Rhyne; 
Captain Riddick Galling, Jr., 53d North Carolina, wounded, Lieu- 
tenants A. B. Howard, Joseph Swindell, James R. Moore ; Lieutenant 
D. P. Boger, 7th North Carolina, wounded ; Lieutenant Owen Smith, 
18th North Carolina; Lieutenant A. P. Terrence, 37th North Caro- 
lina; Lieutenant M. H. Thornbury, 28th North Carolina. In 
McGowan’s brigade loss twenty-two. Among the officers Captain 
F. M. Trimmier, 13th North Carolina, and Lieutenant H. Rogers, 
Orr’s Rifles, wounded. In this engagement the cavalry regiment 
with the infantry charged and drove the enemy’s picket back upon 
their line of skirmish-pits. The sharpshooters from Scales’, Lane’s 
and McGowan’s brigades charged these pits, drove the enemy out, 
capturing twenty or thirty. Captain John Young, commanding the 
battalion from Scales’ brigade, was especially distinguished, accom- 
panying his men on horseback, and leading them up to the enemy's 
line of works. ‘The artillery (Pegram’s) delivered an effective fire at 
close range, contributing greatly to the success. 

‘The enemy held an intrenched position, part of his front being 
covered by abattis made by felling a dense undergrowth of small 
trees, forming an entangled mass of limbs, bushes and trunks difi- 
cult to penetrate. Before this attack was made, the enemy had placed 
artillery so as to rake with its fire the woods through which Lane 
and Cook’s men advanced ; but our men bravely met all danger, and 
carried the breastworks with a loss small compared with that of the 
enemy. Wecan neither admire too much nor praise too highly the 
courage of the officers and men who so bravely and successfully con- 
fronted such obstacles and dangers. 

Of my staff, Major Joseph H. Englehard, Adjutant-General of the 
division, was wounded slightly by a grape-shot. The horse of one 
of my aides, Lieutenant Frank Glover, was killed. My other aide, 
Lieutenant Lindsey, was sent to the front after the battle had been 
joined for a half hour or more, and was present when the works were 
captured, and returned safely to make his report of the success. 
The horse of Brigadier-General S. McGowan was killed. Of my four 
couriers, two had their horses killed. C. M. Witcox. 


A day or two after the battle one of my brigade commanders came 
to my headquarters, having a Richmond paper, in which was the 
following dispatch from the Commanding-General to the Secretary 
of War :— 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
August 206, 1864. 
fon, James A. SEDDON, Secretary of War: 
General A. P. Hill attacked the enemy in his intrenchments at 
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Reams Station yesterday evening, and at the second assault carried 
his entire line. Cook’s and McCrae’s North Carolina brigades, 
under General Heth, and Lane’s North Carolina brigade, of 
Wilcox’s division, under General Conner, with Pegram’s artillery, 
composed the assaulting column. One line of breastworks was 
carried by the cavalry under General Hampton with great gallantry, 
who contributed largely to the success of the day. Seven stands of 
colors, two thousand prisoners, and nine pieces of artillery are in our 
possession. The loss of the enemy in killed and wounded is reported 
to be heavy; ours relatively small. Our profound gratitude is due 
to the Giver of all Victory, and our thanks to the brave men and 
officers engaged. 
(Signed) R. E. Lee, Genera. 


The brigade commander informed me that there was much dissat- 
isfaction expressed in his brigade at this dispatch, and he believed it 
was felt in the other brigades ; it making the impression that at this 
battle there was but one brigade of the division present. The 
Commanding-General not being present, but in Petersburg at the 
time, had no personal knowledge of the battle. The dispatch was 
from information derived through others, and intended to report the 
results approximately of the battle. 

As a part of the history of the battle, the following extract is made 
from a letter of the 29th of August, addressed by General Lee 
to Governor Vance of North Carolina: “I have been frequently 
called upon to mention the services of North Carolina soldiers in 
this army, but their gallantry and conduct were never more deserv- 
ing of admiration than in the engagement at Reams Station on 
the 25th instant.” In this battle there was not a brigade that had 
one thousand muskets present ; Anderson’s, of Field’s division, had 
less than six hundred, and but one field-officer present. The enemy 
was strongly intrenched ; this fact was known only after the suc- 
cessful assault had been made. 


C. M. Witcox. 
BALTIMORE, February 19, 1875. 





BATTLE OF JONES’S FARM, SEPT. 30, 1864. 
By General Cadmus M. Wilcox. 


In the afternoon of the 30th of September, 1864, a courier from 
General Wade Hampton reported that the enemy had driven in his 
pickets from the vicinity of the Peebles house, were advancing towards 
the Boydton Plank-road, and asked that infantry might be sent to 
his support. I left the lines of Petersburg at once with two of my 
brigades, and reported the move and the cause of it to the corps com- 
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mander, Lieutenant-General A. P. Hill. The cavalry were found in 
position about two and a half miles from Petersburg, to the left, or east 
of the Boydton Plank-road. A few dismounted cavalrymen were 
occupying a short line hastily constructed, composed mostly of trunks 
of trees, but little if any excavation of the earth for rifle-pits had 
been made. The line crossed a country road leading from the plank. 
road through Jones’s farm by Boswell’s, to Peebles house. ‘The iine 
ran along a ridge, at the base of which was a small boggy stream with 
a narrow bridge, fringed with a thick growth of bushes and brambles, 
Beyond the stream a short distance in Jones’s farm was a thin line of 
dismounted cavalry skirmishers, and some three hundred yards beyond 
these, and about the house, were the infantry skirmishers of the 
enemy. 

Jones’s farm extended beyond his house over a quarter of a mile, 
and in the pines to the east of it the enemy in large force was seen, 
and believed to be in the act of advancing ; and under this impression 
the cavalry were moved to the right, and the two brigades placed in 
the line thus vacated. Skirmishers from the two brigades were 
deployed to the front, soon became engaged, and drove those of the 
enemy from Jones’s house, capturing twenty or thirty. The enemy did 
not advance as it was believed they would, but were seen tearing down 
the fence and piling up the rails, as though preparing to entrench or 
to await an attack. 

General Heth in person reached the field about this time, and said 
that General Hill wished us to attack the enemy and drive him back. 
My brigades moved forward, crossed the little stream, formed in line 
of battle in Jones’s farm, Lane on the right and McGowan on the left. 
The brigades were separated by a lane that extended to the pines 
beyond Jones’s house ; the ground rose gradually to the house. The 
brigades had scarcely formed in line when two of General Heth’s 
arrived ; these were ordered to report to me, and were directed to form 
in rear, McCrae on the right, and extending beyond the right of 
Lane ; Archer in rear, and extending beyond McGowan’s left. 

Before these brigades had been formed in line the enemy advanced, 
drove in my skirmishers, and had nearly reached Jones’s house, when 
without waiting for Heth’s brigades to get in position, the order to 
advance was given. ‘The enemy were encountered at the house, and 
beyond a little stream that separated Lane’s right, two regiments, from 
the remainder of the brigade ; these two regiments became engaged 
first. ‘The attack was made with spirit, and the enemy after a short 
resistance gave way, and were pressed back under a close and destruc- 
tive musketry fire to the pines in rear, and here a second line was 
encountered, partially protected by a breastwork of rails. his line, 
after a short resistance, was charged and taken, the enemy leaving 
the ground thickly strewn with dead and wounded, and in their ret- 
rograde movement were under a close fire from our men, who pressed 
them with vigor back through the woods into Pegram’s farm ; our men 
following them up to the immediate vicinity of the house. McCrae’s 
brigade joined in the attack at the pines beyond Jones’s house, and 
two of Lane’s regiments under Colonel Cowan, 53d N. C., that had 
become separated from the brigade, had a fierce collision with the 
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enemy near Dr. Boisseau’s, cut their line, and forced a considerable 
body off to the right, where they were captured by the cavalry. The 
road running through the lane forked at the pines beyond the 
house ; the left branch led to Peebles house, passing near Boswell’s ; 
the right inclined. considerably to the right, and terminated at Dr. 
Boisseau’s, whilst a third and intermediate road led through the woods 
directly to Pegram’s house. Between the left and central roads lay 
a boggy, flat, and heavily-timbered marsh, and with a dense under- 
growth of brambles and small trees ; to the right of this the enemy 
retired, under our fire. 

Archer’s brigade had been delayed in crossing the little stream to 
get into position, and the enemy had been driven from his second 
position and was being followed through the pines, when this brigade 
was ordered to move around in the open field to the left of this jungle 
and assail the enemy in rear. It was near dark when he had made 
the detour and delivered a volley or two upon the enemy, now 
pressed in front at the edge of Pegram’s farm. Archer’s fire, which 
was close and a little to the left of the brigades engaged in front, 
caused some little confusion at the time, being mistaken for that of the 
enemy. ‘The battle ceased in a few minutes after Archer’s fire was 
heard. One of Colonel Pegram’s batteries was placed in position 
by himself, and shelled the woods beyond Pegram’s in the direction 
of Peebles, through which the enemy was supposed to be retiring. 
This fire was responded to by the enemy, and thus ended the 
engagement. The enemy had been driven back a mile or more’ in 
less than an hour, had lost over three hundred and fifty killed, and 
about 2000 prisoners. My two brigades, a skirmish-line having been 
left along Pegram’s fence, retired through the pines and bivouacked 
in Jones’s farm (for convenience of water). The battle was over when 
the corps commander arrived, and at 9 Pp. M. Heth’s two brigades 
were withdrawn under orders to join the other two brigades of the 
division, and to move down the Squirrel Level Road early the next 
morning, for the purpose of attacking the enemy in his new position 
before he should intrench. My two brigades were to remain, and 
when Heth’s muskets should be heard, to make a demonstration, but 
not a real attack, unless circumstances should render it advisable. 

A little after daylight the following morning (October rst) our 
videttes reported the enemy to be: near Pegram’s house, busily 
engaged in intrenching. The two brigades were moved forward ; 
Lane’s halted at Pegram’s fence, and McGowan in line on his left, 
and extending to the left of the jungle before referred to. The fence 
in front of Lane was quietly pulled down, the ground rising gradually 
in front, and on the ridge the enemy’s skirmishers (a few) could be 
seen. Neither Lane’s nor McGowan’s brigades could be seen by the 
enemy. A little distance to the right of Lane’s brigade was Dr. 
Boisseau’s house, and from this the enemy could be seen only five or 
six hundred yards distant engaged in work. Their line could be 
enfiladed from this point. Captain Brander’s battery of Pegram’s 
battalion was sent for, and placed under cover near Boisseau’s, with 
orders to open fire as soon as Heth’s musketry should be heard. 
The skirmishers of Lane’s and McGowan’s brigades were ordered to 
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advance after the artillery had fired for a few minutes. Such were 
the preparations for the demonstration to be made on my front. 

About 8 a. m. Heth’s muskets were heard in direction of the 
Peebles house ; Brander’s battery opened fire on the enemy, throwing 
them into great confusion ; my skirmishers advanced as ordered, 
The enemy’s line was captured, with three hundred prisoners, and 
with a loss of eight or ten on our side. They were pursued into the 
pines beyond Pegram’s farm by the skirmishers. The firing con- 
tinued for a short interval only in the direction of Heth, and of no 
very great volume. My brigades and the battery moved forward to 
the captured line. The latter fired occasional shots during the day, 
which was responded to by the enemy in like manner. A feeble 
skirmish at intervals during the day, resultivg in the wounding of 
several men. From g A. M. till dark it rained, and at times quite 
hard. A little after dark the command retired to the Petersburg 
lines. 

In this action my two brigades fought with their usual courage, 
and were the first to meet the enemy. McCrae’s brigade of Heth’s 
division joined in the attack at the pines, and Archer fired the last 
shots in rear of the enemy. Our loss, in Lane’s and McGowan’s 
brigades, was, in the former, one hundred and twenty-three killed and 
wounded ; of this number thirteen were killed, among them being 
Lieutenant John R. Reasson, 7th North Carolina ; mortally wounded: 
Colonel William M. Barbour, 37th North Carolina, an officer of 
distinction, and Captain James G. Harris, 7th North Carolina; 
wounded: Captain E. F. Lovill and Lieutenant J. G. Truelove, 28th 
North Carolina ; Lieutenant M. A. Thornbury, 28th North Carolina ; 
Lieutenants John Y. Templeton, P. C. Carlton, D. B. Penick, 7th 
North Carolina; A. F. Bizzell, 7th North Carolina; Lieutenant 
J. P. Stringfield, 18th North Carolina. In the latter, or McGowan’s 
brigade, one hundred and sixty-two killed and wounded. Among 
the former were Colonel E. H. Bookter, 12th South Carolina, 
much distinguished, and highly esteemed by his comrades ; Captain 
C. Caughman, Lieutenant J. W. Bennett, Lieutenant M. Willis, 13th 
South Carolina ; Lieutenant Edward Simmons, 14th South Carolina; 
Lieutenant Huger Rogers, Lieutenant J. A. Lewis, Lieutenant B. G. 
Rolling, Orr’s Rifles ; Lieutenant A. F. Miller, 1st South Carolina; 
wounded: rst South Carolina, Colonel C. W. McCreary, Lieutenant 
M. R. Tharin ; 12th South Carolina, Lieutenant C. Jones ; 13 South 
Carolina, Captain Trimmier and Lieutenant T. J. Poole ; 14th South 
Carolina, Lieutenant Steadman ; Orr’s Rifles, Captain James Pratt, 
Captain W. H. Holcombe, Lieutenant C. G. Wynne, Lieutenant A. 
C. Sinclair. My entire loss was two hundred and eighty-five ; of this 
number only fifty-nine were killed. In Heth’s brigades it was prob- 
ably less. ‘Thus the victory may be regarded as highly creditable to 
our side, as it inflicted comparatively a very heavy loss on the enemy. 

In this engagement the officers and men of my two brigades acted 
with great gallantry, and pressed the enemy vigorously until dusk. 
The enemy’s dead near Jones’s house, in the open field to the right, 
at the pines beyond the house, and through the pines in rear and on 
extreme right near Dr. Boisseau’s house, give evidence of the fatal 
precision of our musketry fire. 
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Colonel Pegram was present, and followed the infantry closely, to 
avail himself of any opportunity to use his artillery. Near dark, 
when there was some disorder caused by Archer’s close fire on the 
left being mistaken for that of the enemy, Colonel Pegram seized the 
colors of one of the regiments and rode with it in front towards the 
enemy, and thus assisted in restoring order. My staff, Major J. H. 
Englehard, Adjutant-General ; Major J. H. Hunt, Inspector-General ; 
Lieutenants Glover and Lindsey, were all present, and active and 
efficient in discharge of their duties. Captain Murray Taylor, 
A. D. C. to the corps commander, was with me during part of the 
battle, and cheerfully gave his services when required. 

C. M. Witcox. 


The historian Swinton states this to have been a demonstration on 
the part of the Federals to prevent the Confederates from transfer- 
ring troops to the north side of the James, where it was intended to 
push operations on Butler’s front. He also says the Federals had 
inthis move two divisions of the Fifth Corps under Warren, two of the 


Ninth Corps under Parke, and Gregg’s division of cavalry, and that 


Mott’s division of Hancock’s corps was withdrawn from the lines 
early next morning (October 1st) and sent to reinforce Parke, but 
that it did not reach the ground in time to be of any service. The 
author gives the Federal loss above 2500. 


The following dispatch was sent to the War Department, and was 
the cause of much dissatisfaction in my two brigades. The Com- 
manding-General was not present, and of course had no personal 
knowledge of the battle, and the party giving information was not 
well informed :— 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
October ist, 1864. 
Hon. James A. SEppon, Secretary of War: 

Yesterday General Heth attacked the enemy’s infantry, who had 
broken through a portion of our line held by artillery on the Squirrel 
Level Road, and drove them back. General Hill reports that they 
were severely punished and four hundred prisoners captured. 
General Hampton, operating on Heth’s right, also drove the enemy, 
capturing two stands of colors and about five hundred prisoners, 
including five colonels and thirteen other officers. 

R. E. LEE. 





LETTER FROM GENERAL EARLY. 
LyNCHBURG, March 12th, 1875. 
Dear Sir: —In the number of THE SOUTHERN MaGazine for the 
present month, in the pages appropriated to “ The Southern Historical 
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Society,” I find a narrative by General E. P. Alexander, giving the 
operations of “ Longstreet’s Brigade” on the 18th and 21st of July, 
1861, and in that narrative, after an account of two attacks upon 
General Longstreet’s position on the 18th, I find the following state. 
ment: 

“A short while before this last attack, General Longstreet had 
asked for reinforcements, intending to undertake the offensive if 
the enemy should present ap opportunity, and during this musketry 
firing the Seventh Louisiana, Colonel Hays, and the Twenty-Fourth 
Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel Hariston [Hairston], of Early’s brigade, 
arrived upon the ground, and were deployed to relieve the First and 
Seventeenth Virginia. This manceuvre was near proving an unfor- 
tunate one, for on approaching the timber the Seventh Louisiana, 
either not informed of or forgetting their friends in front in the ex- 
citement of the occasion, fired a volley without orders, which, however, 
was well aimed over the bluff, and did no damage. The firing was 
soon restrained, and the Seventh and Twenty-Fourth took positions 
on the brink of the stream in front of the Seventeenth and First 
respectively, who retired a few yards in rear of it.” ° 

This statement is so variant from the facts of the case that I feel 
myself under imperative obligations to correct it. Having heretofore 
undertaken to correct errors committed by others, I do not think that 
it would be proper for me to pass over, in silence, those which are 
promulgated under the auspices of a society of which I am president, 
especially when the facts are within my own personal knowledge. In 
the first place I must say that-no one has a higher appreciation of 
General Alexander’s soldierly qualities, and his entire reliability asa 
writer when he undertakes to state occurrences within his own 
knowledge, than myself; but in this case he does not speak from his 
own knowledge, for he had no personal knowledge of the facts he 
narrates, and had to rely entirely on information derived from others. 
From what source he derived his information I am not able to say, 
but I do know that the facts stated by him in the extract above given 
are erroneous. 

When General Longstreet sent for reinforcements under the circum- 
stances mentioned by General Alexander, I carried him the Seventh 
Louisiana and the Seventh Virginia regiments, with two pieces of 
artillery, as stated in my official report, a copy of which is herewith 
forwarded to you. As soon as these troops were posted, I sent back 
for the six companies of the Twenty-Fourth Virginia (my own regi- 
ment) under Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston, and the other artillery 
attached to my brigade, the other four companies of the Twenty- 
Fourth Virginia being on detached duty, by order of General Beaure- 
gard. The Seventh Louisiana moved into the position assigned it in 
perfect order, and did not fire while any of our troops were in front 
of it. The Seventh Virginia, however, did fire while the First Vir- 
ginia was in front of it, as stated in my report. This was after the 
Seventh Louisiana had gotten into position. The fire of the Seventh 
Virginia was caused by the firing of two heavy volleys upon it by the 
enemy ; and though it was without orders, there was really no danger 
of mischief to our troops in front from that fire, for the latter were 
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on the bank of Bull Run, while the fire of the Seventh Virginia was 
directed at the position of the enemy, high up on the bluff on the 
opposite side of the Run, from whence came the volleys directed at 
the regiment, and hence passed a considerable distance above the 
heads of our troops in front. I was really the only person in danger 
from that fire on our side, for 1 was immediately in front of the regi- 
ment, on horseback, when the firing occurred, but the men in my rear 
had the discretion either not to fire at all or to fire in the air. I sup- 
pressed the firing immediately, and was satisfied that no damage had 
been done by it. 

You will thus perceive that, in this respect, General Alexander has 
committed three errors: first, in stating that the Twenty-Fourth Vir- 
ginia was one of the regiments first carried to General Longstreet’s 
assistance ; second, in stating that the Seventh Louisiana fired with- 
out orders, over a portion of our troops in front ; and third, in failing 
to state that my whole brigade was carried to General Longstreet’s 
support. 

The facts stated by me are not only embodied in my original report, 
written while the facts were fresh, but are very distinct in my recol- 
lection, and can be substantiated by every survivor of the Seventh 
Louisiana and Seventh Virginia regiments who was present at the 
affair at Blackburn’s Ford. 

There are some other errors in General Alexander’s narrative, but 
it is not necessary to mention them, as the above will show that it is 
not reliable as authentic material for history. 

Accompanying this you will find the copy of my official report, with 
some notes to it which are of subsequent date, and of course 
formed no part of the original report. There are also some additions 
in brackets in the report, which formed no part of the original, but 
are now made to explain what otherwise might not be understood. 
Those parts in parentheses were in the original. 

I will add that there is in the January number of the Magazine, in 
the part appropriated to our Society, an article headed “ Fredericks- 
burg in the War,” by R. R. Howison, in which are contained some 
errors in regard to the battle of Fredericksburg (the 13th of Decem- 
ber, 1862). In neither the report of. General Jackson (Stonewall), of 
General A. P. Hill, General D. H. Hill, General Taliaferro, or myself, 
will be found any authority for the following statements contained in 
that article, page 15: 

“Doubleday’s advance with the extreme left of the Federals was 
successfully met by Jackson’s infantry under D. H. Hill, aided by the 
batteries of Brockenbrough, Raine, Poague and Dance.” 

“The troops under General Meade were hopelessly demoralised. 
General Gibbon was wounded ; General Franklin’s grand division was 
broken and defeated.” 

General D. H. Hill’s division did not become engaged on the 13th 
of December, 1862 ; though late in the day, when General Jackson 
commenced a forward movement, it was exposed to a severe artillery 
fire; and not half of Franklin’s grand division was engaged in the 
attack on our right. The portion of the latter which was engaged 
was repulsed with heavy slaughter ; but Franklin had over 30,000 men 
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who were not even under an artillery fire, and were intact, so that when 
General Jackson, about sunset, did attempt to make a forward moye- 
ment against the enemy, he was compelled to desist. It is better to 
stand by the official reports of men who knew what they were writing 
about ; and these narratives by writers who had no especial facilities 
for knowing the facts they undertake to relate, are not entirely reliable 
as materials for history. 

Of course I understand that “The Southern Historical Society ” is 
not responsible for the accuracy of all that is published under its 
auspices, as stated in your note to General Alexander’s narrative ; but 
the public will be very apt to regard the Society as endorsing the 
reliability of the writers whose productions it publishes. 

Regretting the necessity which compels me to address you this 
communication, I am very truly your obedient servant, 

J. A. Ear y. 

Rev. JOHN WILLIAM JONES, Sec. Southern Hist. Soc: 


Report of the Operations of Early’s Brigade in the affair at Blackburn's 
Ford on Bull Run, the 18th of Fuly, 1861. 


HEADQUARTERS 6TH BRIGADE, ARMY OF THE PoToMAC 
Fuly 31st, 1861. 

Colonel :—I submit the following report of the operations of my 
brigade on the 18th instant, in the engagement at Blackburn’s Ford 
on Bull Run, in which our troops were commanded by Brigadier- 
General Longstreet. 

In the morning of that day I marched with my brigade (composed 
of the Seventh Virginia volunteers, Colonel Kemper’s regiment, com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Williams ; the Seventh Louisiana vol- 
unteers, commanded by Colonel Harry T. Hays, and six companies 
of the Twenty-Fourth Virginia volunteers (my own regiment) com- 
manded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hairston, to which were attached three 
pieces of artillery from the Washington Artillery, of New Orleans, 
under Lieutenant Squires), to Camp Walker, from whence it was 
moyed by direction of General Beauregard into the road leading from 
Camp Walker to the gate in front [south] of McLean’s farm, where 
it remained until about twelve o’clock M., at which time a large cloud 
of dust was observed on the high ridge in rear [north] of Blackburn’s 
Ford, at which General Longstreet’s brigade was stationed. This 
cloud of dust proved to be produced by the enemy’s columns moving 
in that direction, and in a few minutes a cannonade was commenced 
by the enemy, directed first upon General Bonham’s position at 
Mitchell’s Ford, and subsequently upon the farm-house of McLean 
ard the hospital in his barn, over which latter was floating the 
hospital flag. As soon as the cannonade commenced, my brigade was 
moved, by order of the General, to the cover of the pines to the left 
of the road leading from McLean’s house to Blackburn’s Ford, where 
it was joined by two more pieces of artillery from the Washington 
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Artillery under Captain Eschelman.* At this position I remained for 
the purpose of supporting either General Bonham at Mitchell’s Ford, 
General Longstreet at Blackburn’s Ford, or General Jones at McLean’s 
Ford, as occasion might require. 

After the first cannonade had ceased and the General had passed 
towards Mitchell’s Ford,f a fire of musketry began at Blackburn’s 
Ford, which became very animated, and was continued for some time, 
when one of General Longstreet’s aides came to inform me that he 
[Longstreet] had repulsed the enemy’s attack but desired reinforce- 
ments. I immediately put my whole brigade in motion to proceed to 
him, including the five pieces of artillery, to which (by his own 
request) was joined Lieutenant Garnett with two pieces that had been 
sent to the rear by General Longstreet before the action commenced. 
After my column was put in motion, I received an order from General 
Beauregard to support General Longstreet with two regiments and 
two pieces of artillery. I thereupon proceeded with the 7th Louisiana 
Regiment and the 7th Virginia Regiment, and two pieces of artillery 
under charge of Captain Eschelman,f to the support of General 
Longstreet. Upon arriving at Blackburn’s Ford, I found the greater 
part of General Longstreet’s command under cover on the bank of 
the stream engaged with the enemy, who was under cover on the hill- 
sides on the opposite bank. Colonel Hays’ regiment, which was in the 
advance, was then placed on the banks of the stream, under cover, 
tothe right and left of the ford, relieving the 17th Virginia regiment 
under Colonel Corse. This regiment proceeded to its position under 
quite a brisk fire of musketry. The 7th Virginia Regiment, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, as it arrived, was formed to the right 
of the ford under a heavy fire of musketry from the enemy, evidently 
directed at the regiment. It was momentarily thrown into confusion 
by this fire, and discharged many of its own guns over a portion of 
our own troops in front, fortunately, however, doing them no damage, 
as I believe.§ The regiment was svon rallied, and proceeded to the 
bank of the stream, relieving the rst Virginia Regiment. The two 
pieces of artillery under Captain Eschelman [Lieutenant Squires 
probably], which followed the 7th Virginia Regiment, were moved 
down in the open field on the right of the road, so as to be concealed 
from the enemy’s artillery by the timber on the banks of the stream, 
when they opened a fire upon the enemy on the opposite side, 
directed only by the sound of his musketry. As soon as the 7th 
Virginia Regiment advanced to the bank of the stream as above 
stated, I sent back for the companies of the 24th Virginia Regiment 








*This is a mistake ; the section of artillery was « ded by a Li — Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson, I believe. 1 was led into this mistake from the fact that Captain Eschelman joined the por- 
tion of the Washington Artillery that was with me, and was inaction with it, beg wounded slightly. 
That artillery was detached from my brigade immediately after the engagement, and never again 
served with it — hence I fell into the mistake. I have since ascertained that Captain Eschelman was 
ayolunteer on the occasion, and that Lieutenant Squtres was the regular commanding officer of the 
two sections of artillery with me. 

t General Beauregard’s headquarters in the field were at McLean’s house, where he was when the 
@emy opened with artillery. 

+These pieces were probably ¢ ded by Li t Squires, though Captain Eschelman 
“companied them. 

This regiment was formed into line in the field near the edge of the skirt of timber on the banks 
#f the Run, and could be easily seen by the enemy, by reason of the open ground in its rear, while 
the enemy could not be seen by us, he being on the wooded ridge on the opposite bank, and thus 
concealed from our view, 
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and the remainder of the artillery, and they were brought up. The 
companies of the 24th were placed in position, in good order, to the 
left of the ford, in a space not occupied by Colonel Hays’ regiment 
and on the left of the latter], and the remaining guns of the Wash- 
ington Artillery were unlimbered on a line with the first two pieces 
and to the right of the road. A scattering fire of musketry was kept 
up for some time, but the enemy finally ceased firing, and evidently 
retired to the hill, where his guns were placed, having no doubt 
observed the position of our pieces of artillery, for a fire was soon 
commenced on them by the enemy’s artillery, which was responded 
to by ours, and the cannonade was continued for a considerable time 
with great briskness on both sides, the balls and shells from the 
enemy’s battery being directed with considerable accuracy upon ours; 
but the enemy finally ceased firing, and did not renew the attack with 
musketry. During all this firing, when the balls and shells were pass- 
ing over the heads of the men on the banks of the stream, they 
remained at their posts coolly awaiting the renewal of the attack 
with musketry. 

The affair closed late in the afternoon, and about dusk General 
Longstreet, by direction of General Beauregard, retired, with the 
two regiments of his brigade that had been engaged in the early part 
of the action, to the pines from which I had gone to reinforce him, 
leaving my brigade and Colonel Garland’s regiment of his brigade 
on the ground for the night.* When I first arrived on the ground I 
found General Longstreet very actively engaged in the thickest of 
the fire in directing and encouraging the men under his command, 
and I am satisfied he contributed very largely to the repulse of the 
enemy by his own personal exertions. The officers and men belong- 
ing to the Washington Artillery behaved very handsomely indeed 
under a well-directed and galling fire from the enemy, displaying 
great coolness and skill in the management of their pieces. The 
regiments of my brigade came for the first time under fire ; and while 
one regiment was thrown for a few moments into confusion, without 
retiring it rallied under fire on the same ground, and took the posi- 
tion assigned it and retained it. 

Some parties sent across the stream after the close of the fight 
reported about forty of the enemy found dead on the ground 
occupied by his infantry during the fight. We were not enabled to 
examine the ground occupied by his battery and the regiments of 
infantry supporting it, because it was evident that a heavy force was 
in the neighborhood ; and the whole of next day the men were engaged 
in throwing up embankments to strengthen our position, which was 
on ground lower than that occupied by the enemy.f 

About one hundred muskets were picked up on the opposite hill- 
sides, with a large number of hats and other articles. From all 
the indications the enemy’s loss must have been much larger than 
our own. 


> 





*All the pieces of artillery were also carried to the rear at the close of the day, and none of them 
rejoined the brigade. 

4 The embankments thus made were constructed principally by the use of rough bowie-knives 
which some of the men had, and the bayonets of the muskets, as we had only a very few picks and 
spades. There were no intrenchments of any kind at this place when the action began. 
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The ranks of the 7th Virginia and 24th Virginia regiments were 
much thinned by sickness, and the whole strength of my brigade did 
not exceed 1500 men. 

I have already furnished Brigadier-General Longstreet with a list 
of the killed and wounded.* 

Captain Fleming Gardner, my aide and A. A. A. General, and 
Captain George E. Dennis, Assistant Commissary of the 24th Vir- 

inia Regiment, who acted as aide during the engagement, discharged 
their duties to my entire satisfaction. 

Very respectfully, yovr obedient servant, 
- J. A. Earry, Col.-Coma’g Sixth Brigade. 
Lieut.-Col. THOS. JORDAN, A. A. A. Gen. 





REPORT OF MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE OF THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE CAVALRY CORPS A. N. V., 


From March 28th to April 9th, 1865 (both inclusive). 


RICHMOND, VA., dfril 22, 1865. 
General R. E. LEE: 

General:—1 comply with pleasure with the desire expressed by 
you to have a report of the last operations of the cavalry of your 
army, and have the honor to submit the following :— 

On the 28th of March my division moved from its position on the 
extreme left of our lines in front of Richmond, on the north side of 
James River, marched to Petersburg and up the Southside Railroad, 
reaching Sutherland Station, nineteen miles from Petersburg, on the 
29th. In compliance with verbal instructions received from you, I 
marched the next day (30th) towards Dinwiddie C. H., via Five 
Forks, to watch and counteract the operations threatened by the 
massing of the Federal cavalry at Dinwiddie C. H. under Sheridan. 
After passing Five Forks, a portion of the enemy’s cavalry were 
encountered with success and driven back upon their large reserves 
near the Court-House. Night put an end to further operations, and 
my division was encamped in the vicinity of Five Forks. My loss, 
though slight, included Brigadier-General W. H. Payne amongst the 
wounded ; and the loss of the services of this bold, capable officer 
was severely felt in all subsequent movements. I was joined during 
the evening by the divisions of Major-Generals W. H. F. Lee and 
Rosser, and by order of the Commanding General took command of 
the cavalry corps. 

On the 31st of March, Pickett coming up with five small brigades 
of infantry, we attacked the very large force of the enemy’s cavalry 
in our front at Five Forks, killed and wounded many, captured over 
one hundred prisoners, and drove them to within a half-mile of 





*I had, I believe, only one killed in my brigade, but there were several wounded, 
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Dinwiddie C. H. Munford, in command of my old division, held 
our lines in front of the enemy’s position, whilst the remaining two 
divisions of cavalry, preceding the infantry, moved by a concealed 
wooded road to turn and attack their flank. A short stream, strongly 
defended at its crossing, presented an unexpected obstacle to the 
sudden attack contemplated. It was finally carried, however, with 
loss in W. H. F. Lee’s and Rosser’s divisions. Munford, attacking 
about the same time, also successfully carried the temporary works 
thrown up in his front, and by a gallant advance again united his 
command with the other division. Darkness put an end to our 
further advance. Amongst the wounded were numbered Major-Gen, 
Rosser, slightly, Captain Dawson, my very efficient and gallant Chief 
of Ordnance, severely, and Lieutenant-Colonel Fields, Third Virginia 
Cavalry. Lieutenant Croxton, Fourth Virginia, was killed, and a 
number of others whose names I have not been able to obtain. 

Our position in the vicinity of Dinwiddie C. H. brought us in rear 
of the left of the infantry confronting the right of our line of battle at 
Burgess Mill, and ascertaining during the night that that force, con- 
sisting of the Fifth Corps, had about-faced and was marching to the 
support of Sheridan and his discomfited cavalry, which would have 
brought them directly upon pur left flank, at daylight on the rst we 
commenced moving back to our former position at Five Forks, where 
Pickett placed his infantry in line of battle. W.H. F. Lee was on his 
right, one regiment of Munford’s command on his left, uniting with the 
pickets of General Roberts’ command, who filled the gap between 
our position and the right of our main army, then at Burgess Mill. 
Rosser was placed just in rear of the centre as a reserve, Hatcher's 
Run intervening between him and our line. 

Everything continued quiet until about 3 p. M., when reports reached 
me of a large body of infantry marching around and menacing our left 
flank. I ordered Munford to go in person, ascertain the exact con- 
dition of affairs, hold his command in readiness, and if necessary, 
order it up at once. He soon sent for it, and it reached its position 
just in time to receive the attack. A division of twosmall brigades of 
cavalry was not able long to withstand the attack of a Federal corps 
of infantry, and that force soon crushed in Pickett’s left flank, swept 
it away, and before Rosser could cross Hatcher’s Run, the position at 
the Fords was seized and held, and an advance towards the railroad 
made. It was repulsed by Rosser. Pickett was driven rapidly 
towards the prolongation of the right of his line of battle by the com- 
bined attack of this infantry corps and Sheridan’s cavalry, making a 
total of over twenty-six thousand men, to which he was opposed with 
seven thousand men of all arms. Our forces were driven back some 
miles, the retreat degenerating into a rout, being followed up princi- 
pally by the cavalry, whilst the infantry corps held the position our 
troops were first driven from, threatening an advance upon the rail- 
road, and paralysing the force of reserve cavalry by necessitating its 
being stationary in an interposing position to check or retard such an 
advance. The disastrous halt was made at Five Forks, upon the day 
of our retrograde movement from Dinwiddie C. H., on account of the 
importance of the location as a point of observation to watch and 
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develop movements, then evidently in contemplation for an attack 
on our left flank, or upon our line of railroad communication ; the 
importance of preserving which intact could not be overestimated. It 
was thought Pickett’s infantry and my cavalry could successfully con- 
tend against the superior numbers of the enemy’s cavalry (and which 
the fighting the day before amply verified), and should their infantry 
be withdrawn from the position of their lines contagious to our 
operations, a corresponding force of our own would have thus been 
made available, and could be used to restore the status ; the distance 
from Burgess Mill, the terminus respectively of the right and left of 
the two lines of battle, being short from Five Forks, with a plain road 
joining the two. 

I remained in position on Hatcher’s Run near Five Forks during 
the night, and was joined by the cavalry which was driven back the 
previous afternoon, and by Lieutenant-General Anderson with Wise’s 
and Gracie’s brigades, who leaving the position at Burgess Mill, had 
marched by a circuitous route to our relief. Had he advanced up the 
direct road, it would have brought him on the flank and rear of the 
infantry forming the enemy’s right, which attacked our left at Five 
Forks, and probably changed the resuk of the unequal contest. 
Whilst Anderson was marching up, the Fifth Corps was marching 
back, and was enabled to participate in the attack upon our lines the 
next day. Whilst the services of the ¢hree infantry brigades (which 
General Anderson reinforced us by, too late for use), and the five 
with Pickett’s by their absence, increased the disparity between the 
contending forces upon the next day for the possession of the lines 
circumvallating Petersburg. 

On April 3d, General Anderson learning that the enemy had been 
successful in penetrating our lines, and that our army was withdrawing 
from the vicinity of Richmond and Petersburg, commenced moving 
back on the Namozine and Tabernacle road towards Amelia C. H. 
I followed, protecting his rear, and skirmishing with the enemy’s 
advance until Amelia C. H. was reached on the sth inst. At Deep 
Creek, en route, the command was placed in line of battle to take ad- 
vantage of the defensive position offered, and to give a check to the 
enemy’s rapid advance. Wise’s and.Hunton’s brigades constituted a 
part of the rear-guard at that time. The attack was not made upon 
us until after dark, and was principally sustained by Munford’s com- 
mand, of my old division, with a steadiness reflecting high credit up- 
on the valor and discipline of hismen. Owing to the fact that General 
Heth’s troops were expected to arrive by the road by which the 
enemy advanced, they were permitted to approach very close to our 
lines, and it was not until Lieutenant-Colonel Strother, 4th Va. Cavalry, 
was sent to reconnoitre, that it was ascertained who they were ; he 
having walked into their line of skirmishers, which were so near to 
ours that the questions asked him were distinctly heard by our troops. 
At another of the temporary halts upon this march to check the 
enemy in the vicinity of Namozine Church, that very excellent North 
Carolina brigade of W. H. F. Lee’s division suffered severely. The 
troops had been placed in motion again to resume the march. This 
brigade was the rear of the column, and I was obliged to retain it in 
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position to prevent the enemy from attacking the remainder of the 
command. Whilst getting in motion, their rapidly arriving forces 
soofi augmented the troops it was so gallantly holding in check, and 
produced a concentration impossible for it to resist. Its commander, 
Brig.-General Barringer, was captured whilst in the steady discharge 
of his duties, and his loss was keenly felt by the command. I alg 
had the great misfortune to be deprived of the services of my most 
efficient and untiring Adjutant-General, Major J. Dugin Fergusson, 
who was captured about the same time, and whose assistance, always 
important, was especially desirable at this time. 

Reporting to the Commanding General at Amelia C. H. on the 
sth, I was ordered to move with my command on the Paynesville 
road to protect the wagon-train, a portion of which was reported to 
have been attacked by some of the enemy’s cavalry. W. H. F. Lee 
was detached and sent in advance of Longstreet, who was movi 
from the Court-House towards Jetersville. I found the one 
attacked and burned a portion of the cavalry train, including my own 
headquarter wagons, and had retreated again towards Jetersville. | 
started at once in pursuit, and soon closed up on Gary with his 
brigade, who had been previously dispatched in that direction and 
was engaging their rear near Paynesville. Reinforcing him, the 
enemy were rapidly driven within a mile of Jetersville, where their 
infantry were formed in large force. (A dispatch captured that night 
showed General Grant to be there in person.) The pursuit was dis 
continued, and the command placed in camp at Amelia Springs. In 
this encounter thirty of the enemy were killed, principally with the 
sabre, and one hundred and fifty wounded and captured. The 
attack was made with Rosser’s division mounted, supported by @ 
portion of my old division dismounted. The gallantry of Brigadier 
General Dearing in leading the charge of his command was here very 
conspicuous. Our loss was not very heavy, and I can only recall im 
the connection the mortally wounding of two of my bravest and best 
young officers, Captain Hugh McGuire, Eleventh Virginia Cavalry, 
and Captain James Rutherford, A. I. G. General Dearing’s s 
The portion of the enemy’s cavalry engaged in this raid had preceded 
the column which had been marching on our left flank, and had 
reached Jetersville on the Danville Railroad before Longstreet arrived 
in that vicinity. Their cavalry crossed the railroad and swept arou 
on the north of our right marching flank, and hence came upon the 
wagon train. During the night, at Amelia Springs, Longstreet’s corps, 
deflected from its original line of march by the occupation of Jeters 
ville and Burkesville by the enemy, passed by. The Commanding 
General arrived also, and I received from him orders to march at 
daylight after General Longstreet. The main body of the enemy's 
cavalry had cedsed to follow our rear after our approach to Amelia 
= H., and was moving on a parallel route upon our left marching 

ank. 

The next morning (6th of April) I started the main portion of my 
command under Rosser (the senior officer present), and remained im 
compliance with instructions to explain in person to the first infantry 4) 
officer who came up the situation of things, and to urge the import 
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ance of his keeping a sharp watch upon his left flank, as it was feared 
by the Commanding General the enemy might tap the marching 
column coming down from the Amelia Springs and Jetersville road. 
I then rode on to rejoin the greater part of my command en route to- 
wards Rice’s Station, but was stopped after crossing Sailor’s Creek 
by the interposition of the enemy’s cavalry, who, coming from their 
position on the railroad in the vicinity of Jetersville, had seized the 
road upon which we were marching, after the rear of Longstreet had 
passed along and previous to the arrival of the head of Ewell’s com- 
mand. I was detained there some time, hoping an attack would be 
made to reopen the way. The infantry were formed in line of battle 
at right angles to the road, and facing the direction in which they 
were marching. An attack commenced, but was stopped, though the 
enemy were being rapidly driven from our front. In the meantime 
the enemy made his appearance in the rear of Ewell’s column, neces- 
sitating the formation of another line of battle on Sailor’s Creek, the 
direction from which they had marched. The line of battle thus 
originally formed faced in opposite directions, and remained quietly 
in position, until the Federal infantry reinforced their large force of 
cavalry, and with it had almost entirely surrounded them. Though 
portions of this force, particularly the command of General G. W. C. 
Lee, fought with a gallantry never surpassed, their defeat and sur- 
render were inevitable, after the dispositions of the enemy to effect 
it, Iam clearly of the opinion (and I only express it because I was 
a witness of all that happened until just previous to the surrender) 
that had the troops been rapidly massed when their march was first 
interrupted they could have cleared the way, and been able to fall 
into line of battle on Longstreet’s left, who was taking position at 
Rice’s Station, some few miles aheag. Or had the heads of the 
column been turned obliquely off in a westerly direction, more to- 
wards the road Gordon and the wagons were moving upon, an echelon 
formation adopted, the nature of the ground, wooded and much broken, 
would have kept the cavalry from harassing them sufficiently to retard 
their progress, until the arrival of their infantry. I rode out by that 
way with my staff and a few men, just previous to Ewell’s surrender, 
and found it so feasible that I immediately sent a staff-officer back to 
Generals Ewell and Anderson, to reiterate to them my convictions 
previously expressed, and now so much strengthened by my own ex- 
perience. The halt allowing time for the accumulation of the enemy’s 
troops, proved fatal. General Rosser, in command of his own and 
my old division under Munford, proceeded to Rice’s Station on the 
Southside road, where learning that a force had been detached from 
the Federal left confronting Longstreet at that point to open on his 
rear, moved at once to counteract their purpose. ‘The enemy were 
overtaken, and attacked on the road towards and in the vicinity of 
High Bridge; after a sharp encounter they were defeated, our 
forces capturing some 780 prisoners, and killing and wounding a large 
number, including amongst the killed their commander Brigadier- 
General Read, Chief of Staff to General Ord commanding Army of 
the James, whose body fell into our hands. The enemy’s force proved 
to be a picket body of infantry and a squadron of cavalry, which, 
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placed under this staff-officer, Nad for its object the destruction of the 
High Bridge over the Appomattox in our rear. The success was 
indeed dearly bought, for the lives of Brigadier-General Dearing of 
Rosser’s division, Colonel Boston, 5th Va. Cavalry, commanding 
Payne’s Brigade of my old division, and Major James W. Thomson, 
Stuart’s Horse Artillery, and Rosser’s chief in that arm, were lost in 
attaining it. The splendid gallantry of these three officers had been 
tested on many fields, and their conspicuous valor was universally 
known. The genial and dashing Thomson was killed leading cavalry, 
his guns not being present. 

On the night of the 6th the position at Rice’s Station was aban- 
doned, and I moved in rear of Longstreet, crossing the Appomattox 
a little above Farmville. Fighting took place between my rear and 
enemy’s advance in the vicinity and in the streets of Farmville, it 
being found necessary to retard their progress to give time for the 
passage of the river by our troops. On the 7th, a portion of the 
enemy's cavalry having crossed the river again, made an attack upon 
the wagon-train moving upon our line of march. They were met by 
Munford in front, whilst Rosser attacked their flank, and were driven 
back with considerable loss, including amongst the captured their 
commanding-general, Irvin Gregg. Our position was held near this 
point of attack until 12 P. M., when the march was resumed towards 
Appomattox Court-House. The cavalry followed in the rear of 
Longstreet’s corps, and maintained that order of march throughout 
the 8th, followed by a portion of the Federal infantry. Their cavalry 
and the remainder of their infantry pursued the line of railroad from 
Farmville to Appomattox Station. 

During the evening of the 8th I received orders to move the cav- 
alry corps to the front, and to report in person to the Commanding 
General. Upon arriving at his headquaters, I found General Long- 
street there, and we were soon after joined by General Gordon. The 
condition of our situation was explained by the Commanding General 
to us as the commanders of his three corps ; and the correspondence 
between General Grant and himself, as far as it had then progressed, 
was laid before us. It was decided that I should attack the enemy's 
cavalry at daylight, then reported as obstructing our further march. 
Gordon was to support me, and in case nothing but cavalry were dis- 
covered, we were to clear it from our route and open a way for our 
remaining troops ; but in case they were supported by heavy bodies of 
infantry, the Commanding General should be at once notified, in order 
that a flag of truce should be sent to accede to the only alternative left 
us. The enemy were enabled to take position across our line of 
march by moving up from Appomattox Station, which they reached 
earlier than our main advance in consequence of our march being 
retarded by our wagon-trains. 

At daybreak on the 9th, Gordon’s command, numbering about 1600 
muskets, was formed in line of battle half-mile west of Appomattox 
C. H. on the Lynchburg road. The cavalry corps was formed on his 
right, W. H. F. Lee’s division being nearest the infantry, Rosser’s in 
the centre, and Munford’s on the extreme right, making a mounted 
force of about 2400 men. Our attack was made about sunrise, and 
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the enemy’s cavalry quickly driven out of the way with a loss of two 
guns and a number of prisoners. The arrival at this time of two 
corps of their infantry necessitated the retiring of our lines ; during 
which, and knowing what would be the result, I withdrew the cavalry, 
W. H. F. Lee retiring towards our rear, and Rosser and Munford out 
towards Lynchburg, having cleared that read of the enemy. 

Upon hearing that the Army of Northern Virginia had surrendered, 
the men were generally dispersed and rode off to their homes, subject 
to reassembling for a continuation of the struggle. I rode out in 
person with a portion of W. H. F. Lee’s division, the nearest to me 
at that time, and previous to the negotiations between the commanders 
of the two armies. It will be recalled that my action was in accord- 
ance with the views 1 had expressed in the council the night before, 
that if a surrender was compelled the next day I would try and 
extricate the cavalry, provided it could be done without compromising 
the action of the Commanding General, but that I would not avail 
myself of a cessation of hostilities pending the existence of a flag of 
truce. I had an understanding with General Gordon that he should 
communicate to you the information of the presence of the enemy’s 
infantry upon the road in our front. Apart from the fond though 
forlorn Aofe that future operations were still in store for the cavalry, 
I was desirous that they should not be included in the capitulations ; 
because the ownership of their horses was vested in themselves, and 
I deemed it doubtful that terms would be offered allowing such 
ownership to continue. A few days convinced me of the impractica- 
bility of longer entertaining such hopes, and I rode into the Federal 
lines and accepted for myself the terms offered the officers of the 
Army of Northern Virginia; my cavalry are being paroled at the 
nearest places for such purposes in their counties. 

The burning by the enemy of all my retained reports, records, and 
data of every kind, near Painesville in Amelia County, which were in 
one of the wagons destroyed, and my inability to get reports from my 
officers, is my apology for the rendition of a report incomplete in 
many, though I think minor, details. I particularly regret not being 
able to do justice, in this the only way I can, to the many acts of 
gallantry performed by officers and men upon the memorable retreat ; 
but such conduct is usually derived from the reports of subordinate 
officers, the absence of which will explain it. I testify, however, to 
the general conduct of my officers and men as highly creditable to 
themselves upon every occasion which called forth its display. They 
fought every day from the 2gth of March tothe gth of April, both 
inclusive, with a valor as steady as of yore, and whose brightness was 
not dimmed by the increasing clouds of adversity. I desire to call 
attention to the marked and excellent behavior of Generals W. H. F. 
Lee, Rosser, and Munford, commanding divisions. The former was 
detached from the main command, being the senior division-com- 
mander, whenever it became necessary for a force to operate sepa- 
rately, and I hope has made a report direct to the Commanding 
General. He surrendered with the army at Appomattox C. H. ‘The 
other two succeeded in getting out, and immediately made arrange- 
ments to continue the struggle, until the capitulation of General 
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Johnson’s army brought the convincing proof that afurther resistance 
was useless. The notice of the Commanding General is also directed 
to Brigadier-Generals Henry A. Wise and Eppa Hunton, commanding 
infantry brigades, and who were more or less under my command 
until Amelia C. H. was reached. The disheartening surrounding 
influences had no effect upon them ; they kept their duty plainly in 
view, and they fully performed it. The past services of General 
Henry A. Wise, his antecedents in civil life and his age, caused his 
bearing upon this most trying retreat to shine conspicuously forth, 
His unconquerable spirit was filled with as much earnestness and zeal 
in April 1865 as when he first took up arms four years ago ; and the 
freedom with which he exposed a long life laden with honors proved 
he was willing to sacrifice it if it would conduce towards attaining the 
liberty of his country. Brigadier-General Munford, commanding my 
division, mentions most favorably Colonel W. A. Morgan, 1st “Vir. 
ginia Cavalry ; Colonel W. B. Wooldridge, 4th Virginia ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cary Breckinridge, 2d Virginia (a brother of the gallant 
Captain James Breckinridge of the same regiment, who was killed at 
Five Forks, as was not previously mentioned) ; Lieutenant-Colonels 
Old, 4th Virginia, and Irving, 1st Virginia, all of Munford’s old 
brigade ; Captain Henry Lee, A. A.G. ; Lieutenant Abram Warwick, 
A. D.C.; Lieutenant Mortimer Rogers, Ordnance-Officer ; and Ser- 
geant- Major L. Griffin, 2d Virginia Cavalry. 

I cannot close this my last ‘Official report without commending for 
their valuable services the following officers of my staff not previously 
mentioned, and who at the last moment were found doing their duty 
on the fated field of Appomattox: Majors Mason and Treaner, 
Assistant Adjutant and Inspector-Generals ; Major W. B. W arwick, 
Chief Commissary; Dr. A. C. Randolph, Chief Surgeon; Major 
Breathed, Chief of Artillery; Major G. M. Ryalls, formerly of 
General Stuart’s staff; and Captain Lewellyn Saunderson, who 
having just arrived from his native country, Ireland, joined me 
previous to the fall of Petersburg, and remained with me to the last. 
The proverbial intrepidity of the dashing Mason and _ reckless 
Breathed upon every battle-field of the war that the Army of 
Northern Virginia contended for, is too well known for me to do more 
than refer to. Major Warwick, apart from his onerous duties, ren- 
dered services on many fields, his cool courage causing him often to 
be employed in duties not immediately pertaining to his office. I 
deeply regret being obliged to mention the dangerous wounding of 
my aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Charles Minnegerode, Jr.; one of the 
last Minie-balls that whistled on its cruel errand over the field of 
Appomattox passed entirely through the upper part of his body. He 
fell at my side, where for three long years he had discharged his 
duties with an affectionate fidelity never exceeded, a courage never 
surpassed. Wonderfully passing unharmed through the many battles 
fought by the two principal armies in this State (for an impetuous 
spirit often carried him where the fire was hottest), he was left at last 
writhing in his great pain to the mercy of the victors upon the field 
of our last struggle. The rapidly advancing lines of the enemy pre- 
vented his removal, and as we turned away, the wet eyes and sorrow- 
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ing hearts silently told that one was no longer in our midst. Lieu- 
tenant Minnegerode combined the qualities of an aide-de-camp to a 
general-officer in a remarkable degree. His personal services to me 
will forever be prized and remembered, whilst his intelligence, ami- 
ability, and brightness of disposition rendered him an object of 
endearment to all. 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) FitzHuGuH Ler, Maj.-Gen. Com’g Cav. 
Jo General R. E. LEE. 





REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF PART OF THE FIRST 
CORPS A. N. V. IN EAST TENNESSEE, NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER 1863. 


HEADQUARTERS, RUSSELLVILLE, E. TENNESSEE, 
January st, 1864. 

General:—About the 1st of November a camp rumor reached me 
to the effect that I was to be ordered into East Tennessee, to operate 
against the enemy’s forces at and near Knoxville. Such a move had 
not occurred to me previously as practicable: I therefore set to work 
to fix upon some plan by which it might be executed. After two days’ 
reflection, I concluded the move might be made with safety by with- 
drawing our army behind the Chickamauga River to some strong 
position, at the same time withdrawing our forces then at Sweetwater, 
so as to give out the impression that we were concentrating behind 
the Chickamauga ; but at the time of concentration to make a rapid 
movement by the most retired route into East Tennessee with a force 
of twenty thousand, and to strike the enemy so suddenly and so 
severely that his force should be crushed before he could know any- 
thing of our purposes, then to retire to meet the enemy before Chatta- 
nooga, or better, to operate rapidly against his rear and flank. ‘The 
reason for retiring behind the Chickamauga with our main force was 
that our extended line, so near the enemy at Chattanooga, would 
enable him to concentrate and march against any point of it in 
twenty minutes after leaving his works, whilst our line was so long 
that we could not concentrate in less than two hours. 

The day after arriving at this conclusion, the 3d of November, I 
was called to council by the Commanding General, with Lieutenant- 
General Hardee and Major-General Breckenridge. The subject of 
the movements of our army being called, campaigns were proposed 
and discussed, and pronounced by those familiar with the country as 
impracticable, owing to the scarcity of supplies in the country, &c. 
The campaign in East Tennessee was then discussed, and I proposed 
the plan that I have already mentioned. A campaign was settled 

40 
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upon ; two divisions (McLaws’ and Hood’s) under my command were 
spoken of as the force from Chattanooga to execute it. I repeated 
my apprehensions about our lines thus weakened remaining so near 
the enemy’s works, but failed to make any impression upon the minds 
of the other officers; and I endeavored to explain that the force | 
would have would be too weak to operate with that promptness which 
the occasion seemed to require. At the end of the consultation [| 
was ordered verbally to commence my preparations for the campaign, 
After reaching my headquarters I gave orders for the withdrawal of 
Alexander’s battalion of artillery at once, and ordered General 
McLaws to withdraw his division after night ; these commands to 
march the following day to Tyner’s Station, to take the cars for 
Sweetwater. Leyden’s artillery was withdrawn the next day, and 
Hood’s division the following night. Leyden’s artillery and Hood’s 
division were ordered to meet the cars at the tunnel through Mission- 
ary Ridge. 

I applied at general headquarters for maps and information about 
the country that I was to operate in; also for a quartermaster and 
commissary of subsistence who knew the resources of the country, 
and an engineer officer who had been serving on Major-General 
Buckner’s staff at Knoxville. None of the staff-officers asked for 
were sent me, nor were any of the maps, except one of the country 
between the Hiawassee and Tennessee rivers. Major-General Buckner 
was kind enough to give me some inaccurate maps of the country 
along the Holston — all that he had; the best one a map of roads and 
rivers only. There was much delay in getting the troops up to Sweet- 
water by rail. As I had no control over this transportation I could 
apply no remedy, further than to make details from my command to 
assist wherever aid was needed. 

Letters from the Commanding General’s headquarters seemed to 
urge upon me the importance of prompt movements, in such a spirit 
which appeared to intimate that the delays which had occurred were 
due to some neglect of mine, or some want of appreciation on my 
part of the importance of prompt and energetic action. As I had 
urged from the moment the campaign was proposed the importance 
of such action, I thought that I ought not to have been urged on in 
such a tone, particularly as all of the delays that had occurred were 
upon the railroad, over which I had no control. Hence my letter of 
the 11th in answer to Lieutenant Ellis’s of the gth. I mention this 
not as an excuse for the letter, but in palliation of it. Major-General 
Stevenson, who had been in command of our forces at Sweetwater, told 
me, with entire confidence in his information, that the enemy’s forces 
were twenty-three thousand. This information he had also sent to 
General Bragg. ‘This I now believe to be a correct statement of the 
enemy’s force under General Burnside upon his entrance into East Ten- 
nessee. He (General Stevenson) also informed me that he had not been 
advised of my move, and so far from being ordered to have rations 
and supplies for us, he was ordered to send everything of the kind to 
the army at Chattanooga. 

As my orders were to drive the enemy out of East Tennessee, or, 
if possible, to capture him, I determined that the only possible 
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chance of succeeding in either or both was to move and act as though 
Ihad a sufficient force todoeither. I endeavored therefore to do as I 
should have done had the twenty thousand men that I asked for been 
given me. Had the means been at hand for making the proper 
moves, I should have marched for the rear of Knoxville via Mor- 
gantown and Maryville, and gained possession of the heights there 
by forced marches. My transportation was so limited, however, that 
I could not spare a wagon to haul the pontoons for our bridge. The 
only move that I could make under the circumstances was by crossing 
the river where the cars delivered the bridge — at Loudon. 

Major-General Wheeler was detached with three of his brigades of 
cavalry, with orders to surprise a cavalry force of the enemy at Mary- 
ville (reported to be a brigade), capture it, and move on to the rear of 
Knoxville, and endeavor to get possession of some of the heights on 
the south side, and to hold them until our arrival, or, failing in this, 
to threaten the enemy at Knoxville, so as to prevent his concentrating 
his forces against us before we reached Knoxville. He surprised the 
force at Maryville (only about four hundred strong), captured a part 
and dispersed the balance of it. He moved on to Knoxville and failed 
to get possession of any of the heights which commanded the town, 
but created the diversion in my favor. 

His other brigade, under Colonel Hart, was sent down to Kingston 
as soon as we crossed the river, with orders to break up any force 
that the enemy might have there, and to leave a regiment there on 
picket. The balance of the brigade was ordered to return to our 
column and advance to Campbell’s Station, in front of General 
McLaws’ division. After making the diversion at Knoxville, General 
Wheeler was ordered, if he failed to get possession of the heights there, 
to retire and rejoin us by crossing the Holston on our right flank. 

Colonel Alexander, Chief of Artillery, and Major Clark, Chief 
Engineer, were sent to select a point where we could make a crossing 
in front of the enemy, that being the only place to which we could 
transport the bridge. Fortunately a very good point was found at 
Loudon, the day before the troops got up. Most of the troops being 
up on the 12th, the order to advance on the 13th at daylight was 
issued. The troops then in rear came up during the night of the 
12th, and these moved forward to join us as soon as they could cook 
their rations. The head of the column was halted near Loudon, 
beyond the enemy’s view during the day, and the cars with the 
pontoons were stopped out of sight till after night. 

A select detail was made to throw across the river in advance, and 
details were made to roll the cars up to the nearest point of the river 
as soon as dark came on. At dark the cars were pushed up, and the 
boats were taken down to the river as quickly as possible, with the 
hope that we might surprise and capture the enemy’s picket on the 
opposite bank. The information that we got from our cavalry pickets 
not being accurate, we failed in this effort. The picket escaped and 
gave the alarm, but the enemy did not attempt to molest us. The 
night of the 13th and the 14th were occupied in laying the bridge and 
in crossing. 

In the afternoon of the 14th a considerable infantry force advanced 
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and skirmished with us for some time, driving in our line of sharp- 
shooters, and deploying along our front as if to give battle. Upon 
moving out on the morning of the 15th, the enemy was found to be 
retiring. The sharpshooters of Hood’s division, under Lt.-Col. Logan, 
after a brisk skirmish drove in the enemy’s rear in some confusion, 
he taking up his line of retreat along the road which follows the rail- 
road. Not having a map of the topography of the country, I was of 
necessity dependent upon such information as I could get from the 
guides and my own observation. I found that the enemy in retiring 
to his line of retreat had crossed a considerable ridge which runs 
parallel with the railroad, and is impassable to vehicles except at 
certain gaps. Putting a small force at the pass over which the 
enemy retired, I advanced along the west side of the ridge, on a 
road running parallel with the ridge and to the road by which the 
enemy must retire. 

Arriving opposite Lenoir’s Station, I found a picket-guard of the 
enemy at a gap in the ridge. After a littie examination I found the 
enemy at Lenoir’s in considerable force, and taken completely by 
surprise, thinking that our force immediately in his rear was the only 
force that was advancing. With confident hope of reaping the full 
benefit of this surprise, | moved down upon him. The ground was 
so muddy and the hills so high, almost mountains, that we were not 
able to get one division up and in position till after night. 

Some of the troops were sent under guides after night to get 
possession of the roads in the enemy’s rear, and about midnight Gen- 
eral Jenkins advanced his brigade and got possession of the only 
ground that the enemy could expect to occupy to give battle. When 
daylight came it was found that the guides had failed to put the troops 
on the right road, and that the enemy had during the night abandoned 
part of his wagon-train and made a hurried retreat. 

Hood's division was put in pursuit, and McLaws’ division being on 
the road to Campbell’s Station, was ordered to move forward as rap- 
idly as possible and endeavor to intercept the enemy (in full retreat) 
at Campbell’s Station. Jenkins’ sharpshooters pursued rapidly, skir- 
mishing nearly all of the time, and making every effort to force the 
enemy to make a stand, but did not succeed in doing so until after he 
had passed Campbell’s Station. He escaped General McLaws also, 
and took a strong position east of Campbell’s Station. As soon as 
General McLaws got up, he was ordered to deploy three of his brigades 
in front of the enemy, and to put his other brigade upon a ridge on 
our left so as to threaten the enemy’s right. At the same time Colonel 
Alexander put his artillery in position, and General Jenkins was 
ordered with Hood’s division around the enemy’s left, and upon 
arriving opposite the enemy’s position, to make an attack upon that 
flank whilst General McLaws was advancing against the enemy’s front 
to follow General Jenkins’ attack. The flank movement and the fire 
of our batteries caused the enemy to retire in some haste. McLaws’ 
division advanced promptly, and brought the enemy to a stand about 
a mile further towards his rear in a more commanding position. If 
General Jenkins could have made his attack during this movement, 
or if he could have made it after the enemy had taken his second 
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position, we must have destroyed this force, recovered East Tennes- 
see, and in all probability captured the greater portion of the enemy’s 
forces. He attributes his failure to do so to some mismanagement 
of General Law. Before I could get a staff-officer to him to 
ascertain the occasion of the delay, night came on and our efforts 
ceased. The enemy drew off as soon as it was dark, and retired to 
Knoxville. We advanced again at daylight, but only came up with 
the enemy’s rear-guard of cavalry. There was more or less skir- 
mishing with this force, until our line of skirmishers and our advanced 
battery came under the fire from the enemy’s fort at the northwest 
angle of his lines around Knoxville. His line of skirmishers were 
about a thousand yards in front of his works, General McLaws’ 
skirmishers engaging them. Hart’s brigade of cavalry was ordered 
over to the Clinton road to drive in the skirmishers of the enemy, 
and as soon as Hood’s division came up it was ordered over to that 
road. 

Hart’s cavalry was sent on to the Tazwell road, so as to prevent 
as far as possible the escape of the enemy. 

I rode over to the Clinton road to make an observation of the 
country and select some position for Hood’s division before night. 
The next day on riding to General McLaws’ front I found that 
the enemy’s pickets occupied the same ground that they held the day 
before, and that his line had been strengthened during the night by 
making a defence of rails. Colonel Alexander was ordered to use 
his guns against this defence, and succeeded once or twice in driving 
the enemy off from some points of it, but our skirmishers did not 
move up to occupy it, and the enemy returned to it. I finally ordered 
General McLaws to order his troops up to take the position. Part of 
the troops moved up handsomely and got partial possession ; others 
faltered and sought shelter under a rise of the ground, when Captain 
Winthrop, of Colonel Alexander’s staff, appreciating the danger of 
delay at such a moment, mounted his horse, and dashing up to the 
front of our line, led the troops over the work. He had the misfortune 
to receive a severe wound in this affair. 

Our force was not strong enough to risk an assault from so great a 
distance from the enemy’s works ; he had as many as we, in a strong 
position fortified. We went to work, therefore, to make our way 
forward by gradual and less hazardous measures, at the same time 
making examinations of the enemy’s entire position. 

General Wheeler retired from Knoxville and crossed the Holston 
near Louisville, and joined us on the 18th. His three brigades were 
stationed on the Tazwell road, and Hart’s brigade was sent back to 
Kingston, where a brigade of the enemy’s cavalry was reported to be. 

Our transportation being limited, we had brought no tools for 
entrenching or other work, except those our small pioneer parties had. 
We were, however, so fortunate as to capture a large quantity of picks 
and spades in the abandoned wagons of the enemy at Lenoir’s Station, 
also a pontoon-bridge in the river near that place. We had the tools 
brought up by our cavalry upon their horses, and set to work to 
strengthen our position, and make advances by throwing our picket 
lines forward at night. 
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The enemy’s line along General Jenkins’ front seemed very weak, 
and his entire line very long. Upon an examination of his line on 
the 2oth on the Clinton road, General Jenkins thought that he might 
push in his skirmishers and find the means of breaking the enemy’s 
line. He was ordered to advance his skirmishers a little before night 
and to have his command ready, and if the opportunity proved 
favorable, to throw his entire force upon the enemy and break his line. 
A little after dark he reported the matter impracticable. Our line 
was then about seven hundred yards from the enemy’s. 

After careful examination I became convinced that the true key to 
the enemy’s position was by the heights on the south side of the Hol- 
ston, and crossed a small force, Law’s and Robertson’s brigades, in 
flat-boats, and obtained possession of one of the heights near and 
opposite the lower end of the enemy’s line. This position gave us 
command of the fort and line in front of General McLaws, but the 
range from the hill to the fort was too great for our limited supply of 
ammunition. With a view to operations on a more extensive scale on 
the south side, the pontoon-bridge that we had captured was ordered 
up. Our first effort was to get it up by the river, but that was reported 
impracticable, as there were rapids that the boats could not be hauled 
over. We were, therefore, obliged to send wagons to haul the bridge. 

On the 22d General McLaws seemed to think his line near enough 
for an assault, and he was ordered to make it at dark on that night. 
General Jenkins was ordered to be prepared to codperate. After 
night General McLaws reported against the assault, saying that his 
officers would prefer to attack by daylight. 

On the 23d inst. Major-General Wheeler, in conformity with 
instructions, moved upon Kingston with three brigades of cavalry. A 
portion of the next day was passed in skirmishing with the enemy at 
that place; General Wheeler finally desisting, and withdrawing a 
short distance on account of the strong position occupied by the 
enemy and the superior numbers which he reports him to have had. 
Colonel Hart, who was left at Kingston with a brigade of cavalry, 
subsequently reported that the enemy’s force in front of General 
Wheeler there consisted of but three regiments of cavalry and a bat- 
tery of artillery. On the same day he received orders from General 
Bragg to rejoin him in person, and in accordance with those orders 
the command of the cavalry was turned over to Major-General Martin. 

The official report of General Wheeler will explain fully his opera- 
tions before Kingston. The cavalry, with the exception of one brigade, 
returned from Kingston on the 26th and resumed its operations about 
Knoxville. 

On the 23d I received a telegram from the Commanding General, 
informing me that the enemy had moved out and attacked him at 
Chattanooga. Later on the same day I received another despatch, 
announcing that the enemy was still in front of him, but the firing had 
ceased. On the night of the same day his letter of the 22d was 
received. 

On the 25th I received a telegram from Brigadier-General B. R. 
Johnson at Loudon, informing me that the enemy’s cavalry was ad- 
vancing upon Charleston. As I had received nothing from the Com- 
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manding General on the 24th, I concluded that the enemy had moved 
out on the 23d for the purpose of threatening him whilst he passed 
his cavalry out for the purpose of making a raid on Charleston, and 
thus cut off the reinforcements then on their way to me. On the 
night of the 25th General Leadbetter joined me. We made a hasty 
reconnoissance of the enemy’s entire position on the 26th. From the 
height on the south side he pronounced the enemy’s fort in front of 
General McLaws assailable. After riding around the enemy’s lines, 
however, he expressed his preference for an attack against Mabry’s 
Hill at the northeast of the position. On the 27th a more careful ex- 
amination of Mabry’s Hill was made by General Leadbetter, General 
Jenkins, Colonel Alexander and myself. The opinion of all on this 
day was that the ground over which the troops would have to pass was 
too much exposed, and the distance to be overcome under fire was 
too great. General Leadbetter was urgent that something should be 
done quickly, but admitted that the way to the enemy’s position was 
by the heights on the south side. 

On the 27th Colonel Gittner’s brigade of cavalry of Major-General 
Ransom’s command arrived near Knoxville for codperation with us, 
and on the 28th Brigadier-General W. E. Jones reported with his 
brigade of cavalry of the same command. 

On the 26th and 27th we had various rumors of a battle having 
been fought at Chattanooga, the most authentic being from telegraph 
operators. There seemed to be so many reports leading to the same 
conclusion, that I determined that I must attack, and if possible, get 
possession of Knoxville. The attack upon the fort was ordered on 
the 28th; but in order to get our troops nearer the works, the assault 
was postponed until daylight of the 29th. The line of sharpshooters 
along our entire front were ordered to be advanced at dark to within 
good rifle-range of the enemy’s lines, and to sink rifle-pits during the 
night in their advanced positions, so that the sharpshooters along our 
whole line might engage the enemy upon an equal footing whilst our 
columns made the assault against the fort. Our advance at night 
was very successful, capturing sixty or seventy prisoners, without any 
loss. ‘The assault was ordered to be made by three of General 
McLaws’ brigades, his fourth being held in readiness for further 
operations. General Jenkins was ordered to advance a brigade a 
little later than the assaulting columns, and to pass the enemy’s lines 
east of the fort, and to continue the attack along the enemy’s rear 
and flank. ‘Two brigades of Major-General Buckner’s division, under 
Brigadier-General B. R. Johnson, having arrived the day before, were 
ordered to move in rear of General McLaws, and at a convenient 
distance, to be thrown in as circumstances might require. On the 
night of the 28th, General McLaws’ letter of that date was received. 
General McLaws’ letter was shown to General Leadbetter, and my 
answer was read to him. General Leadbetter then suggested the 
postscript which I added to the answer. The assault was made 
at the appointed time by Generals Wofford’s, Humphreys’, and Bryan’s 
brigades. The troops were not formed as well to the front as they 
Should have been. Their lines should have been formed close up on 
our line of rifle-pits, which would have given them but about two 
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hundred yards to advance under fire. Instead of this, the lines were 
formed several hundred yards in rear of the pits. My orders were 
that the advance should be made quietly until they entered the works, 
which was to be announced bya shout. The troops moved up in 
gallant style, and formed handsomely at the outside of the ditch. As 
I approached the troops they seemed to be in good order at the edge 
of the ditch, and some of the colors appeared to be on the works, 
When in about five hundred yards of the fort I saw some of the men 
straggling back, and heard that the troops could not pass the ditch for 
want of ladders or other means. Almost at the same moment I saw 
that the men were beginning to retire in considerable numbers, and 
very soon the column broke up entirely and fell back in confusion. I 
ordered Buckner’s brigades halted and retired, and sent the order 
for Anderson’s brigade of Hood’s division to be halted and retired; 
but the troops of the latter brigade had become excited, and rushed 
up to the same point from which the others had been repulsed, and 
were soon driven back. Officers were set to work to rally the men, 
and good order was soon restored. 

About half-an-hour after the repulse, Major Branch, of Major- 
General Ransom’s staff, arrived with a telegram from the President, 
through General Ransom, informing me that General Bragg had 
retired before superior numbers, and “directing that I should proceed 
to codperate with him. Orders were issued at once for our trains to 
move back to Loudon, in order that we might follow as soon as pos- 
sible to rejoin General Bragg. On the afternoon of the same day I 
received a note from General Wheeler, by General Bragg’s authority, 
directing that I should rejoin him at Ringgold if practicable. Re- 
ports began to come in at the same time that the enemy were in force 
at Cleveland. As the note of General Wheeler seemed to indicate 
that it was doubtful whether I could effect a junction with General 
Bragg, I ordered my trains to return to me at Knoxville. It appeared 
to me that the best thing for us was to hold the enemy at Knoxville 
until the army at Chattanooga should be obliged to make heavy de- 
tachments to succor the garrison at Knoxville, and that in that way 
we would be able to relieve General Bragg’s army, and give him time 
to rally and to receive reinforcements. 

The principal officers of the command were called to advise, and 
the general opinion expressed was, that it would be imprudent to 
attempt to rejoin General Bragg with the lights then before us. About 
this time two messengers came from General Bragg to state that he 
had retired to Dalton, and that I must depend on my own resources. 
Upon this I determined to remain at Knoxville until seriously threat- 
ened by a succoring army from Chattanooga, and wrote to General 
Ransom, then at Rogersville, to move down and join me, and aid me 
in reducing the enemy, or to aid me in the event that a small succor- 
ing force should attempt to relieve Knoxville. On the rst of Decem- 
ber, Colonel Gittner, commanding one of General Ransom’s brigades 
of cavalry, reported to me that he had received orders from General 
Ransom, that he (Colonel Gittner) with his brigade should rejoin 
General Ransom. On the same day a courier from General Grant 
was captured bearing an autograph letter to General Burnside, with 
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the information that three columns were advancing to his relief — one 
by the south side, under General Sherman ; one by Dechard, under 
General Elliott, and one by Cumberland Gap, under General Foster. 
The enemy were then reported as pressing our forces below Loudon 
with superior numbers. General Vaughn, in command at Loudon, 
had been ordered to move all stores that he could haul to the north 
side of the river, and to be prepared in case the enemy advanced 
against him with superior forces to destroy such property as he could 
not remove, and to cross the river with his troops and join me at 
Knoxville. General Leadbetter, who was at Loudon before this, had 
been requested by me to order General Vaughn to rejoin General 
Bragg’s army by passing through the mountains, if he thought it prac- 
ticable. Major-General Wheeler wrote about the same time for the 
cavalry of General Bragg’s army serving with me to be returned to 
that army. As I was cut off from all communication, and entirely 
dependent upon the surrounding country for supplies, and threatened 
from all sides, I did not think it prudent to dispense with the 
cavalry, and declined to send it. 

As General Vaughn was not sent to General Bragg as requested, 
and was seriously threatened by the enemy in his rear (the enemy’s 
forces at Kingston also being reported as increasing), he was ordered 
to destroy everything that he could not remove that would be of 
value to the enemy, and to proceed to join me at Knoxville. 

As our position at Knoxville was somewhat complicated, I deter- 
mined to abandon the siege and to draw off in the direction of Vir- 
ginia, with an idea that we might find an opportunity to strike that 
column of the enemy’s forces reported to be advancing by Cumber- 
land Gap. The orders to move in accordance with this view were 
issued on the 2d of December. Our trains were put in motion on 
the 3d to cross the Holston at Strawberry Plains, escorted by General 
Law’s and General Robertson’s brigades of Hood’s division, and one 
of Alexander’s batteries. On the night of the 4th the troops were 
withdrawn from west side of Knoxville, and marched around to the 
east side, where they took up a line of march along the north bank 
of the Holston river. General Martin, with his own and General 
Ransom’s cavalry, was left at Knoxville to cover the movement. As 
our march was not interrupted by the enemy, we were enabled to 
reach Blain’s Cross Roads on the afternoon of the sth, where we 
met General Ransom with the infantry and artillery of his command, 

On the 6th we marched to Rutledge, where we remained until the 
8th. As there was no indication of a force moving from Cumber- 
land Gap, I did not feel that I should keep General Bragg’s cavalry 
any longer ; and as the enemy’s cavalry had moved out and seemed 
disposed to annoy us, I could not remain so near him and depend 
upon our small cavalry force to protect our foraging-trains, I con- 
cluded to retire to Rogersville, and to order General Bragg’s cavalry 
back to Georgia. 

We accordingly marched for Rogersville on the 8th, ordering all of 
our cavalry, except Gittner’s brigade, across the Holston near Bean’s 
Station. Martin’s cavalry, belonging to General Bragg’s army, was 
ordered to return to that army through the mountains of North Caro- 
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lina and Georgia, and Jones’ brigade of General Ransom’s command 
to cover the movements of our troops and trains on the south side of 
the Holston. The column reached Rogersville on the gth. The 
accounts that we got of the resources of the country were favorable, 
and we halted and put our trains out getting provisions, &c. As 
there were not enough mills to grind more than flour to feed the 
command from day to day, we were obliged to reduce the bread 
ration one-half, in order to accumulate a few days’ rations. 

On the roth I received a telegram from the President, which 
seemed to give me discretionary power with regard to the troops and 
their movements. The order for General Martin’s cavalry to return 
to General Bragg was countermanded at once, and he was held in 
position between our main force and the enemy. On the rath I 
received information that I thought reliable, that a part of the 
enemy’s reinforcements from Chattanooga had returned to that place, 
and that the enemy had a force consisting of three brigades of 
cavalry and one of infantry at Bean’s Station, his main force being 
between Rutledge and Blain’s Cross Roads. Orders were issued for 
the troops to be in readiness to march on the 14th, with the hope of 
being able to surprise and capture the enemy’s force at Bean’s Station, 
our main force to move directly down from Rogersville to Bean’s Station, 
General Martin with four brigades of cavalry was to move down on the 
south side and cross the Holston opposite Bean’s Station or below, and 
General W. E. Jones with two brigades of cavalry was to pass down 
on the north side of Clinch Mountain and prevent the enemy’s 
escape by Bean’s Station Gap. On the 13th and that night we had 
heavy rains, which retarded our march and made a slight rise in the 
Holston. The infantry column, however, reached Bean’s Station in 
good time, and surprised the enemy completely. General W. E. 
Jones also got his position in good time, and captured a number of 
the enemy’s wagons. His information with regard to our movements, 
however, was not correct, and he retired from the Gap after securing 
his captured wagons. General Martin was not heard at his crossing 
till about night ; he then only crossed a part of his command, and 
afterwards withdrew it. As our column was composed of infantry 
and artillery only, we could only drive the enemy back. Brigadier- 
General B. R. Johnson, commanding Buckner’s division, advanced 
directly against the enemy, and drove him steadily to the buildings 
at Bean’s Station, where he met with a strong resistance. 

General Kershaw, at the head of General McLaws’ division, was 
ordered in upon the right of Johnson, to push forward and cut off the 
force that was occupying the Gap, and then to push down upon the 
left flank of the force in the valley. General Kershaw executed his 
order literally and most promptly ; but we could not catch the 
enemy’s cavalry. The night was dark, and General Kershaw halted 
after he had executed his orders. 

Our cavalry was not up, and the enemy escaped to a strong posi- 
tion three miles from us. During the night he strengthened his posi- 
tion by rail defences and some reinforcements. He was found in this 
position in the morning. Upon ordering Major-General McLaws to 
send apart of his command up in the Gap on the morning of the 
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15th to capture the force that had been cut off there, he informed me 
that his troops had had no bread-rations for two days. I directed 
him to send a brigade up, and to hurry his rations up and have them 
issued and cooked at once. General Jenkins, commanding Hood's 
division, was ordered to pursue at daylight, which he did, and found 
the enemy in the position above-mentioned, three miles below Bean’s 
Station. Upon a casual examination the force appeared to be the 
cavalry that we had engaged the day before. I directed General 
Jenkins to examine the force and position, and to attack if he found an 
opportunity. I rode back to secure the force in the Gap, reported by 
the citizens at the Station to be stronger than I had supposed. 
Humphreys’ brigade had been ordered into the Gap, and upon reach- 
ing it he found that the enemy had abandoned everything except his 
arms, and escaped during the night by passing along the top of the 
mountain. 

Brigadier-General Law, with his own and Brigadier-General Robert- 
son’s brigade, had been on detached service guarding our trains, and 
was some eight miles behind this division on the night of the 14th. 
He had been ordered to join it on the 13th, but did not succeed in 
doing so. On the night of the 24th he was ordered to march early 
on the following day and join the division as soon as he possibly 
could. He reported to General Jenkins, the division-commander, 
between three and four o’clock in the afternoon. If he started at the 
hour he should have done, 6 o’clock, he must have been about eleven 
hours marching as many miles. General Jenkins reports that the 
enemy reinforced with infantry before General Law joined him. A 
little before sunset General Jenkins reported that he thought the 
enemy was preparing to advance against him. I ordered General 
McLaws to send him one of his brigades to reinforce him. General 
McLaws sent me in reply, that his men had not yet had any bread 
rations. He, however, sent the brigade ordered up. 

The enemy’s move which created the impression of his advance, 
was probably caused by the appearance of General Martin’s cavalry 
on his flank. A little after night the enemy retreated, and our skir- 
mishers occupied their defences. The pursuit was ordered by day- 
light by Hood’s division of infantry and Martin’s cavalry. As I rode 
to the front, General Law preferred a complaint of hardships, &c. 
General McLaws was not yet fed, and there seemed so strong a 
desire for rest rather than to destroy the enemy, that I was obliged 
to abandon the pursuit, although the enemy were greatly demoralised 
and in some confusion. 

This was the second time during the campaign when the enemy was 
completely in our power and we allowed him to escape us. General 
Martin was ordered to pursue with his cavalry. General Armstrong, 
who followed immediately behind the enemy, reported his retreat so 
rapid that he could not bring him to a stand until he reached Blain’s 
Cross Roads ; there he made a successful stand against our cavalry. 
After exhausting the supply of forage between Blain’s Cross Roads 
and Rogersville, the command was moved to its present position on the 
south side of the Holston, and ordered to make shelters for the winter. 

As we did not succeed in bringing the enemy to battle, there was 
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but little opportunity for personal distinction on the part of the subor- 
dinate officers. I should mention, however, Brigadier-General B. R. 
Johnson for his fine march from Cloud’s Creek to Bean’s Station 
(about sixteen miles over very bad roads), and for his handsome 
attack upon the enemy’s cavalry, driving him steadily back ; Brigadier- 
General Gracie, who was severely wounded, and Brigadier-General 
Kershaw, for their very creditable parts in the same affair ; Brigadier- 
General Jenkins for his vigorous pursuit from Lenoir’s Station ; Brig- 
adier-Generals Anderson, Humphreys, and Bryan, for their assault on 
the enemy’s fort at Knoxville on the 29th of November. Colonel 
Ruff of the 18th Georgia Regiment had command of Wofford’s brigade 
in the same assault ; he was killed at the ditch ; he was a very prom- 
ising officer, and is a great loss to the service and his country. 

In this assault Colonel McElroy, 13th Mississippi Volunteers, and 
Colonel Thomas, 16th Georgia Volunteers, also fell; their bodies 
were afterwards found in the ditch of the fort. ‘The foremost in the 
attack, Lieutenant-Colonel Fiser, 18th Mississippi, lost an arm after 
. having mounted the parapet. Lieutenant Cumming, Adjutant of the 
16th Georgia Volunteers, with great gallantry rushed up to the fort, 
with ten or twelve of his men, and made his way through an embrasure 
to the interior, where the party was finally captured. The conduct of 
Captain Foster of Jenkins’ brigade, who had charge of the select 
party thrown across the Tennessee on the night of the 13th of Nov- 
ember, was highly creditable, both as to the coolness of the officer 
and the skill with which his party was managed. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Logan had, at various times through the campaign, control of the 
line of skirmishers of Hood’s division, and always managed it with 
courage and skill. 

The conduct of Captain Winthrop has already been noticed. The 
gallantry of this officer, on the occasion referred to, was most con- 
spicuous, and had the happiest effect in leading the troops over the 
enemy’s cover at which they had faltered. Colonel Alexander, Chief 
of Artillery, is entitled to great credit for his untiring efforts and zeal 
throughout the campaign and during the siege. 

I desire to express my obligations to the officers of my staff: Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sorrel, Major Latrobe, Major Fairfax, Major Walton, 
Lieutenant Goree, Lieutenant Dunn, Lieutenant-Colonel Manning, 
and Captain Manning (Signal Officer), for their usual assistance and 
attention. My aide-de-camp, Lieutenant Dunn, was severely wounded 
in the leg during the siege of Knoxville. In the absence of Colonel 
Manning, Chief of Ordnance, during the greater portion of the cam- 
paign, the affairs of his department were well conducted by his 
assistant, Lieutenant Dawson. 

I refer to the reports of the Chief Commissary of Subsistence and 
Chief Quartermaster for information in regard to the condition of 
their departments upon our arrival at Sweetwater ; also to the accom- 
panying copies of letters in explanation of our affairs at the beginning 
and during the progress of the campaign. . . . 

Respectfully submitted, 
[Signed] J. Loncstreet, LZt.-Gen'l Com'd'g. 
General S. CooreEr, Adjt. and Insp. General. 
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HEADQUARTERS, RUSSELLVILLE, E, TENNESSEE, ' 
January 19th, 1864. 

General :—In my report of the campaign in East Tennessee, I 
neglected to state that Brigadier-General Law with his own and Brig- 
adier-General Robertson’s brigades was ordered to make a.diversion 
on the south side of the Holston, at the same time that the attack was 
made on the enemy’s fort by Major-General McLaws, and that he 
succeeded in turning the enemy’s position, and got possession of his 
trenches at the point of his attack. 

This diversion on the south side, I have learned since, had the 
effect to prevent the reserve, intended for the enemy’s fort, reinforcing 
there, and that there were but one hundred and fifty men in the fort, 
and that at one time it was virtually surrendered, but that our troops 
did not enter, and the enemy recovered courage and again opened fire. 

May I ask the favor to have this attached as part of my report of 
the campaign ? 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
[Signed] J. Loncstreet, LZé.-Gen’l Com'd’g. 
General S. COOPER, Adjt. and Insp. General. 


* 


Recapitulation of losses sustained by Longstreet’s Corps in the period 
embraced from the crossing of the Tennessee River, November 14, 186 ? 
to the withdrawal from Knoxville, December 4, 1863. 








ve lene eas | = i. 
| Killed. | Wounded. | Missing. Total. 
Command. | Officers and | Officers and | Officers and | Officers and Remarks, 
Ent’d Men. | Enl’d Men. | Ent’d Men. | Enl’d Men. 





Hoop’s DIvIisIon | 
Jenkins’ Brigade... | 109 Fr. Nov’r 14 
Zenning’s “* ... 5 + Dec’r 5. 
Robertson’s 17 Nov. 25 

“ee “ “ 29 
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eee I } 
Law’s ane 64 25 


” eve 5 2 
Anderson’s “en 57 17 and 18 
“ ‘ 129 2 > 
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McLaws’ DIvis’N 
Wofford’s Brigade | 
Bryan’s ” 
Humphreys’ “ 

“ ‘ 


Kershaw’s “ 





Total...ercreeces 115 








GRAND Torat| 198 





Loss in the assault on Fort Loudon, November 2gth: killed 129 ; 
wounded, 458 ; missing, 226 ; aggregate 803, included in the above. 
G. M. SorrEL, Lt.-Col., A. A. Gen. 


Near Rogersville, December 12, 1863. 
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List of casualties in McLaws’ and Fohnson’s Divisions in the engagement 
at Bean’s Station, Tenn., on December 14, 1863. 





a 





























| Killed. |‘Wounded.| Missing. | Total. 
Command. | Oficersand Officers and | Officers and | Officers and Remarks, 
Enl'd Men. | Enil’d Men, Enl'd Men, | Enl’d Men. 
McLaws’ DIvis’N | 
Kershaw’s Brigade | 5 52 5 62 
Bryan’s m I I 2 
es 6 | 53 | 5 64 
JouNson’s DIv’N 
Johnson’s Brigade 8 51 4 63 
Gracie’s - 25 127 II 163 
Total ..ccccceceee 33 | 178 15 226 
GRAND TOTAL | 39 231 20 290 














NotE.— One object of the publication of our papers is that our 
comrades of the Confederate army, and the public generally, may see 
the character of the material we are collecting, and be induced to 
help us in our work. There has been for the past three months a 
continued accession of valuable documents to our archives, but very 
much remains to be done, and we earnestly appeal to our friends 
everywhere for help. Address 

J. WM. Jones, 
Sec. and Tr. Southern Historical Society, 
RICHMOND, VA. 








tent 
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CORRECTION. 


We have been requested by General Wilcox to make the following 
corrections of typographical errors in his articles on the Battle of 
Reams Station, August 25, 1864, and the Battle of Jones’s Farm, 
Sept. 30—Oct. 1, 1864, which appeared in our last publication. 

In the account of the Battle of Reams Station, p. 63, third line of 
second paragraph, “ Renanty” should be Rowanty; and in the fol- 
lowing line “ Monk’s Creek Bridge ” should be Monk’s /Véck Bridge. 
Same page, eighth line from the bottom, “battalion” should be 
battalions. 

Among the wounded in Lane’s brigade, “Capt. Riddick Galling, 
Jr., 53d North Carolina,” should have been Capt. Riddick Ga/ling, 
Jr., 33¢ North Carolina ; “Lieut. A. P. Terrence” should have been 
Lieut. A. P. Torrence ; “ Lieut. M. H. Thornbury, 28th N. Carolina,” 
should have been Lieut. M. #. Thornbury. 

In McGowan’s brigade Capt. F. M. Trimmier, 13th N. Carolina, 
reported wounded ; he belonged to the 13th South Carolina. 

In the Battle of Jones’s Farm we had Lieut. Jno. R. Reasson, 7th 
N. Carolina, wounded ; should have been Lieut. Jno. R. Pearson. 
Col. E. H. Bookter, r2th S. Carolina, should have been Col. E. & 
Bookter. Lieut. B. G. Rolling, Orr’s Rifles, should be Lieut. E. F. 
Rollison. And on p. 68 Col. Cowan, 53d N. Carolina, should be of 
the 33d N. Carolina. 





SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES. 
By Gen. E. P. Alexander. 





The assignment of General Lee to the command was received with 
great satisfaction by the army, in spite of its enthusiastic attachment 
to General Johnston, and of the scoffs and jeers of a portion of the 
press at the selection of a man whom these despisers of “ West 
Point tactics” and “spades and shovels” pronounced altogether too 
cautious and timid. The army, however, at once appreciated the 
vigor and system which controlled it, the influence of which was soon 
felt in every department. 

One of General Lee’s first acts of administration was to unite in 
the same brigades, as far as possible, only regiments from the same 
State.* Not to present in detail the changes which took place in 
Longstreet’s division, its resulting organisation and strength on the 
26th of June was as follows :— 





*This was done by direction of the President and in order to simplify the proper 
apportionment of brigadiers to each State. Although the object was purely political, 
the effect was perhaps in every way good. 
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Brigadier-General. 


Regiment. 


Commanded by 


Brigadier-General. 
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Commanded by 





First BRIGADE, 
J. L. Kemper. 
(Strength 1500.) 


SECOND BRIGADE. 
R. H. Anderson. 
(Strength 1250 ) 


THIRD BRIGADE, 
G. E. Pickett, 
(Strength 1481.) 
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Virginia Battery 


Sharpshooters 
2d S. C. Rifles 
5th S. Carolina 
6th ™ 
Virginia Battery 


8th Virginia 
18th ss 

Igth = 

j28th =“ 

| 56th “ 

| Virginia Battery 

















Capt. Norton 
Col. Patton 
Capt. Otey 

Col. Corse 
Lt.-Col. Hairston 
Capt. Rogers 


Col. Jenkins 


Col. Moore 
Col. Giles 
Col. Bratton 
Capt. Stribling 


Col. Hunton 
Col. Withers 
Col. Strange 
Col. Allen 


|Capt. Dearing 








| 





FourRTH BRIGADE, 
C. M. Wilcox. 
(Strength 1850.) 


FIFTH BRIGADE, 
R. A. Pryor. 
(Strength 1400.) 


SIXTH BRIGADE, 
W. S. Featherston, 4 
(Strength 1350.) 


. 





WASHINGTON 
ARTILLERY BAT’N, 
Col. J. B. Walton. 

(Strength 220.) 





* General Featherston’s brigade was organised but a short while before the Seven Days’ Battles, and this regiment 
(16th Mississippi) was at the time in Trimble’s brigade, Ewell’s division, in the Valley with General Jackson. 
accompanied this division on its march to the vicinity of Richmond, and fought with Trimble’s brigade, only joining 


Featherston after the battles. 
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The campaign against McClellan which General Lee 


with the smooth-bore musket, the remainder with rifled muskets of 
twelve-pounder guns and Parrott and three-inch rifles. 


The total effective strength of the division was therefore about goso 
various patterns and calibres. 
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executed was probably decided upon within a very short while after 
he assumed the command. Maintaining more harmonious relations 
with the Executive than his predecessor, he was able to secure almost 
unrestricted control of all of the resources of the War Department, 
and his preparations were set on foot within a very few days. A 
connected line of battle was selected, resting its left flank upon the 
bluffs of the Chickahominy at Mrs. Price’s, and extending across the 
Charles City road ; and intrenchments were erected upon it which 
could be defended from all attacks in front. 

Meanwhile, to mislead the enemy as to his designs, Whiting’s divi- 
sion (Hood’s and Law’s brigades) and Lawton’s very large brigade, 
just arrived from Savannah, were sent by rail to join Jackson in the 
Valley, where the latter’s operations had already completely demor- 
alised the Federal Executive, and caused him to give a fatal blow to 
McClellan’s campaign by halting and breaking up a corps of forty- 
one thousand men under McDowell, which was about to move forward 
from Fredericksburg and connect with McClellan’s right flank.* 

To gain some information of the state of affairs in McClellan’s 
rear, Gen. Stuart was despatched on a raid, on the 12th of June, which 
was even too successful, as it passed safely entirely around the Federal 
army, and caused Gen. McClellan such a feeling of insecurity that he 
at once took measures towards transferring his base to the James, 
which precautions eventually proved of great service, in enabling him 
to decline giving decisive battle for his communications north of the 
Chickahominy. 

On the 17th of June Gen. Jackson moved with his command (his 
own, Whiting’s and Ewell’s divisions and Lawton’s brigade, in all 
about sixteen thousand five hundred ft) from Staunton, and on the 








* McDowell was to commence his advante on the 27th of May. On the 25th 
Jackson defeated Banks at Winchester, and advanced on Harper’s Ferry, when 
McDowell’s orders were at once countermanded and nearly his whole force 
sent “‘to catch Jackson.” A part of it was already in motion towards Richmond, 
and McClellan on the 27th sent Porter’s corps to Hanover Court-House (where it 
defeated Branch’s Brigade) to open communication. It has been stated (Swinton’s 
Army of the Potomac, p. 123) that McClellan chose the line of the York River in 
preference to that of the James simply to have McDowell’s codperation. However 
this may be, no Federal commander ever seemed to appreciate the true road to 
Richmond until driven to it by reverses elsewhere. McClellan, at Harrison’s 
Landing on the James, was nearly upon it, and still more so after General 
Pendleton’s artillery attack on July 31st had induced him to occupy both banks of 
the James. He now seemed to appreciate the situation, and formed a plan to 
attack Petersburg, which was the key to Richmond. Fortunately General Lee was 
able to have him diverted by again threatening Washington. Again, in 1864, Grant 
after a fit of despair, in which he commenced siege operations at Cold Harbor, 
bungled into the very position which was bound to insure success at last. To hold 
City Point, Bermuda Hundreds and Deep Bottom with good bridge communica- 
tion, to prevent by naval force the establishment of bridges by the Confederates 
below Chaffin’s Bluff, and to continue to feint and to attack on the extreme flanks, 
is to secure the interior /ines, which must always win in the end. It was a great 
oversight in Confederate engineering not to have guarded against this by a strong 
permanent work, impregnable to assault and to naval attack, at or below City Point. 

tI can find no official return of this force, except of Lawton’s brigade at Cold 
Harbor, 3500. I estimate Ewell’s and Jackson's six brigades, which had done 
severe marching and fighting, at 9000; Whiting’s two at 5300. This force was 
somewhat reduced by the long march, and did not carry over 15,000, if so many, 
into action at Cold Harbor. 


48 
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evening of the 25th of June encamped near Ashland, having marched 
one hundred and twenty-four miles. 

Gen. Lee’s force, exclusive of Jackson, but including Holmes at 
Drury’s Bluff, was about sixty-nine thousand men of all arms.* Gen, 
McClellan’s morning report for June 26th shows present for duty one 
hundred and fifteen thousand one hundred and two. 

On the 24th of June Gen. Lee issued the following order: 


“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
Fuly 24th, 1862. 
“ GENERAL ORDERS No. 75. (Confidential.) 

“T. Gen. Jackson’s command will proceed to-morrow from Ashland 
towards Slash Church, and encamp at some convenient point west of 
the Central Railroad. Branch’s brigade, of A. P. Hill's division, will 
also, to-morrow evening, take position on the Chickahominy, near 
Half Sink. 

“At three o’clock, Thursday morning, 26th instant, Gen. Jackson 
will advance on the road leading to Pole Green Church, communi- 
cating his march to Gen. Branch, who will immediately cross the 
Chickahominy and take the road leading to Mechanicsville. As soon 
as the movements of these columns are discovered, Gen. A. P. Hill, 
with the rest of his division, will cross the Chickahominy, near 
Meadow Bridge, and move direct upon Mechanicsville. To aid his 
advance, the heavy batteries on the Chickahominy will, at the proper 
time, open upon the batteries at Mechanicsville. The enemy being 
driven from Mechanicsville, and the passage across the bridge being 
opened, Gen. Longstreet, with his division and that of Gen. D. H. Hill, 
will cross the Chickahominy at or near that point —Gen. D. H. Hill 
moving to the support of Gen. Jackson, and Gen. Longstreet sup- 
porting Gen. A. P. Hill—the four divisions keeping in communica- 
tion with each other, and moving in echelon, on separate roads if 
practicable ; the left division in advance, with skirmishers and sharp- 
shooters extending in their front, will sweep down the Chickahominy 
and endeavor to drive the enemy from his position above New Bridge ; 
Gen. jackson bearing well to his left, turning Beaver Dam Creek and 
taking the direction towards Cold Harbor. ‘They will then press 
forward towards York River Railroad, closing upon the enemy’s rear 
and forcing him down the Chickahominy. Any advance of the enemy 
towards Richmond will be prevented by vigorously following his rear 
and crippling and arresting his progress. 

“II. The divisions under Generals Huger and Magruder will hold 
their positions in front of the enemy against attack, and make such 
demonstrations, Thursday, as to discover his operations. Should 
opportunity offer, the feint will be converted into a real attack ; and 
should an abandonment of his trenches by the enemy be discovered, 
he will be closely pursued. 

“III. The Third Virginia cavalry will observe the Charles City 





*As this estimate is lower than what is usually made, I give my authorities for it. 
The official reports mention the strength of several of the divisions as follows: 
A. P. Hill’s division, 14,000 ; Magruder’s command, 13,000; D. H. Hill’s division, 
10,000 ; Holmes’ division, 6500. Longstreet’s was 9000 ; and on the 17th of June 
Huger’s division in an ordnance return showed 8,704 muskets in its possession. The 
cavalry force was about 5000, and the reserve artillery about 2000. 
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road. The Fifth Virginia, the First North Carolina and the Hampton 
Legion cavalry will observe the Darbytown, Varina and Osborne 
roads. Should a movement of the enemy down the Chickahominy be 
discovered, they will close upon his flank and endeavor to arrest his 
march, 

“Gen. Stuart, with the First, Fourth, Fifth and Ninth Virginia 
cavalry, the cavalry of Cobb’s Legion and the Jeff Davis Legion, will 
cross the Chickahominy to-morrow and take position to the left of 
Gen. Jackson’s line of march. The main body will be held in reserve, 
with scouts well extended to the front and left. Gen. Stuart will keep 
Gen. Jackson informed of the movements of the enemy on his left, 
and will codperate with him in his advance. The Sixteenth Virginia 
cavalry, Colonel Davis, will remain on the Nine Mile road. 

“V. General Ransom’s brigade of General Holmes’ command will 
be placed in reserve on the Williamsburg road by General Huger, to 
whom he will report for orders. 

“VI. Commanders of divisions will cause their commands to be 
provided with three days’ cooked rations. The necessary ambulances 
and ordnance-trains will be ready to accompany the divisions, and 
receive orders from their respective commanders. Officers in charge 
of all trains will invariably remain with them. Batteries and wagons 
will keep on the rightof the road. The chief engineer, Major Stevens, 
will assign engineer-officers to each division, whose duty it will be to 
make provision for overcoming all difficulties to the progress of the 
troops. ; 

2 The staff departments will give the necessary instructions to 
facilitate the movements herein directed. 

“ By command of General Lee, 
“R. H. Cuitton, 4. A. G.” 


In the meanwhile General McClellan, continually urged by Presi- 
dent Lincoln to advance, and continually assuring hita in reply that 
he would do so within one or two days at farthest, but seemingly de- 
moralised by absurd reports of his “secret service corps” estimating 
General Lee’s army at one hundred and eighty thousand, remained 
quietly at work on his own intrenchments and bridges until the 25th. 
On that date he advanced his left flank on the Williamsburg road, to 
gain “position to support the attack to be made on the 26th or the 
27th on the Old Tavern [on the Nine Mile road] by assailing that 
position in rear.”* There accordingly resulted a little affair known 
as the “ Battle of King’s School House,” which is chiefly remarkable 
for the utter diversity of the Northern and Southern accounts thereof. 
The facts seem to be, briefly, as follows: 

Early on the morning of the 25th, Heintzelman’s corps, supported 
by about a division made up from Keyes’ and Sumner’s corps, was 
advanced upon the Williamsburg road, and struck the picket-line held 
by Wright’s brigade of Huger’s division there posted, about twelve 
hundred yards in advance of the Confederate intrenchments. The 
Fourth Georgia regiment, which was deployed as skirmishers, was 
driven by the first attack back upon the rest of the brigade, in reserve 


—— 





* McClellan’s Report, p. 120, 
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a few hundred yards in rear. A gallant counter-attack was at once 
made by General Wright with this force, consisting of about sixteen 
hundred men (the First and Twenty-second Georgia, and the First 
Louisiana regiments), which recovered and held the greater part of 
the original picket-line, but not quite all of it. Sharp skirmishing then 
ensued between the lines, and was kept up all day, in which the 
Twenty-fifth, Forty-eighth, and Forty-ninth North Carolina regiments 
of Ransom’s brigade, brought up in support, and the picket-line of 
Armistead’s brigade on the left of Wright, took part more or less. 
Late in the afternoon a more serious attack was made by the enemy, 
who advanced a section of De Russey’s battery on the Williamsburg 
road, and made a heavy assault with his infantry on the Confederate 
right flank. A section under Captain Huger advanced to meet De 
Russey, who after a contest of a few minutes withdrew, Huger follow- 
ing and occupying his position. The assault on the Confederate 
right (made by Robinson’s brigade, and supported by Birney’s) was 
very nearly successful, when it was attacked in flank by General Ma- 
hone with the Twelfth, Forty-ninth, and a part of the Sixth Virginia 
regiments, and was driven back with loss. About the same time Gen- 
eral Wright renewed his assault, and recovered the small part of his 
original picket-line which had not before been regained ; the Fourth 
Georgia, supported by the Forty-eighth North Carolina, making the 
assault. General McClellan telegraphed to Washington City that he 
had “ gained his point fully,” and “driven the enemy from his camps 
in front of this place.” He had really advanced his picket-line, but 
only permanently occupied uncontested ground. The Confederate 
pickets were maintained on their original line until the enemy’s retreat 
on the 28th, and on the 26th a flag of truce was sent by a Colonel 
Brown of the Twentieth Indiana regiment for permission to relieve 
his wounded and bury his dead. During the night of the 25th there 
were several heavy discharges of musketry, caused by false alarms on 
both sides. The number of casualties among the Confederate troops 
engaged was four hundred and thirty. McClellan reported five hun- 
dred and sixteen casualties, “exclusive of those in Palmer’s brigade, 
which had not been reported.” Considering the Federal force engaged, 
this affair was very weakly conducted, and had it been vigorously 
pushed it might have seriously disarranged General Lee’s programme ; 
which, however, was not affected by it in the least. The half-way 
offensive was indeed McClellan’s true policy in his situation, but he 
seems to have been guided in this more by a cautious instinct than by 
reason, and to have made it much too mild. Had he driven in the 
Confederate picket-line in several places, and pushed himself close 
up to their intrenchments, General Lee would, at least, have been 
compelled to take from his flanking column a considerable force to 
secure his front. 

Early on the 26th the divisions of A. P. Hill, D. H. Hill, and Long- 
street, were at their assigned positions on the Chickahominy, awaiting 
General Jackson’s crossing the Central Railroad, which was to be 
the signal for the commencement of operations. Jackson’s march, 
however, though pushed with such vigor that his effective force was 
materially reduced by straggling, had only brought him, on the 
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evening of the 25th, to Ashland, six miles from his appointed position. 
It was therefore 10 a. M. when the head of his column crossed the 
Central Railroad, and the movement was taken up by Branch’s brigade 
at Half Sink. Branch’s advance was retarded by a small cavalry 
force which skirmished with him along the road, an@ no signs of him 
were visible at Meadow Bridge, seven miles below, at 3 Pp. M. At this 
hour General A. P. Hill, impatient of the delay, drove off the enemy’s 
picket-force opposite to him with Field’s brigade, and commenced 
crossing his division and moving towards Mechanicsville. The Fed- 
eral force at this point (Reynolds’ and Seymour’s brigades) retired, 
skirmishing with Field and under a distant cannonade from some 
rifle-batteries across the Chickahominy, and crossing Beaver Dam 
Creek, occupied the intrenchments on its left bank, in which General 
Porter rapidly concentrated his whole corps. 

The general features of this position are apparent on the map, and 
it is only necessary to add that the stream flowed through an im- 
passable bog, that the bridges had been torn up, and the approaches 
laid bare by cutting down every bush obstructing the view of the 
gunners. In short, the position was one impregnable to assault, and 
only to be turned by the road on which General Jackson was 
advancing. It had been carefully reconnoitred, under General John- 
ston’s directions, early in May, and selected as a secure resting-place 
for the Confederate flank in case it was decided, as once proposed, to 
take position north of the Chickahominy. 

On reaching Mechanicsville General A. P. Hill formed line of battle, 
to cover the passage of the Chickahominy by D. H. Hill and Long- 
street, which was commenced by the former at 6 p.m. Appreciating 
the strength of the position, A. P. Hill forbore to order a general as- 
sault, hoping every moment to hear the sound of Jackson’s guns in 
the enemy’s rear.* He, however, engaged the enemy hotly with 
Braxton’s, McIntosh’s, Pegram’s, Andrews’, and Johnson’s batteries ; 
and upon the left, where a wood afforded some shelter, pushed 
forward to the very bank of the stream, Field’s brigade, which was 
afterwards supported by Archer’s on the right and by J. R. Anderson’s 
on the left, as well as by the Sixteenth and the Twenty-second North 
Carolina regiments of Pender’s brigade. Three of Anderson’s regi- 
ments (Twenty-fifth and Fourteenth Georgia and Third Louisiana 
battalion) got across a large branch of the main stream, and drove off 
a body of the enemy found there. The rest of the troops mentioned 
took what shelter was afforded by the features of the ground, and 
opened fire upon the enemy across the creek, which was continued 
and replied to heavily until nine o’clock at night. Meanwhile the rest 
of the division suffered more or less from the enemy’s very heavy fire 





*A. P. Hill’s official report. General Jackson’s advance reached the Totopot- 
omoy, opposite Pole Green Church, at 3 P.M. About an hour was consumed in 
driving off the enemy’s picket and rebuilding the bridge. Resuming the march, he 
advanced to Handley’s Corner (about a mile and a half), arriving there some time 
before sundown. Ewell’s division, which had headed the Totopotomoy, and marched 
by Shady Grove Church, here united with the column, having driven off the enemy’s 
picket at that point. The whole command was here halted, and presently bivouacked 
for the night, having marched that day about fifteen miles. See the official reporte 
of Jackson, Ewell, Whiting, and Stuart. 
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of artillery, and General Pender, not knowing its inaccessibility, 
attempted to carry one of his batteries by a direct advance upon it 
with the Thirty-eighth and the Thirty4ourth North Carolina. The 
Thirty-eighth Ngrth Carolina first essayed a charge against the 
enemy’s positior’ above Ellison’s Mill, and having advanced to the 
edge of the bog, was driven back with severe loss. The Thirty-fourth 
North Carolina made its effort further to the right and below the 
mill, and finding some cover, it reached the edge of the creek and 
maintained its position until after dark. At the time of the repulse 
of the Thirty-eighth North Carolina, the head of General D. H. Hill’s 
column had arrived at Mechanicsville, and General Ripley's brigade 
was ordered by General Lee to advance to Pender’s support. Ac- 
cordingly the Forty-fourth Georgia and the First North Carolina 
regiments were ordered to charge the position at Ellison’s Mill, while 
the Forty-eighth Georgia and the Third North Carolina advanced 
upon their left, and Rhett’s battery and Hardaway’s joined in the 
artillery conflict. The first two regiments formed in single line, the 
Forty-fourth on the right, and charged gallantly through the terrible 
fire which greeted their appearance, and crossing the plain, only 
halted when arrested by the creek and swamp within a hundred 
yards of the intrenched lines and batteries of the enemy. Even here 
the line of battle was maintained, as was sadly shown by the lines of 
dead found the next morning, while some of the most daring indi- 
viduals picked their way through the fallen brushwood and were shot 
down struggling in the bog. No better blood ever stained the 
soil of Virginia than was shed so profusely in this hopeless assault. 
Of course it could have but one result, but this result was only 
accepted after a slaughter seldom equalled in the war.* 

The Forty-eighth Georgia and the Third North Carolina, on the 
left, were not so exposed, and finding shelter, took advantage of it, 
and held an advanced position without great loss. Darkness at 
length fortunately put an end to these vain and bloody efforts, though 
the cannonading, which had been extremely heavy and sustained, did 
not cease entirely for two hours.f 

During the night preparations were made to renew the attack at 
dawn, for which purpose Featherston’s brigade, supported by Pryor’s, 
relieved Pender’s and Ripley’s, the latter returning to D. H. Hill’s 
division. At daylight on the 27th musketry and artillery fire was 
redpened vigorously on both sides, and about sunrise General 





* The 44th Georgia lost Colonel R. A. Smith killed, Lieut.-Col. Ester wounded, 
and twelve other officers and three hundred and twenty-one non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed and wounded. Of five hundred and fourteen men carried 
into action, only one hundred and seventy-nine escaped unhurt. The ist North 
Carolina lost Colonel Stokes and Major Skinner killed, Lieut.-Col. McDowell 
wounded, and six other officers and one hundred and thirty-three non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed and wounded. Neither of these regiments had ever been 
under fire before, and their conduct shows the morale which the earlier battles of 
the war had imparted even to the troops which had been since organised. Had 
their task been a possible one, it would doubtless have been accomplished, and 
given them a self-confidence which no after-reverses could shake. 

t The severity of the enemy’s artillery fire may be appreciated from its effects 
in a single case. The battery of the gallant young Captain Pegram lost forty 
cannoneers out of eighty present, a percentage extremely rare in an artillery duel. 
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Featherston attempted to carry the enemy’s position by an assault a 
short distance below Ellison’s Mill. His advance was handsomely 
made to the bank of the seam, where his brigade took shelter and 
renewed their fire upon the enemy’s line. At the same time Pryor’s 
brigade advanced to Featherston’s support upon the hills overlooking 
the stream, and Maurin’s, Smith’s and Anderson’s batteries joined in 
the artillery conflict, which was continued noisily for an hour and a half. 
Meanwhile General Longstreet had sent Wilcox’s brigade to the sup- 
port of Pryor and Featherston, and the Tenth Alabama regiment was 
pushed to the right to endeavor to cross the stream near its junction 
with the Chickahominy. While these operations were taking place 
on the right, A. P. Hill cannonaded and prepared to storm the 
enemy’s position in front, while D. H. Hill resorted to the better 
expedient of sending Garland’s and Anderson’s brigades on a wide 
détour to cross the stream above, where it was practicable for infantry, 
and turn the enemy’s flank. About 7 A. M., however, the fire of the 
enemy slackened, and it became apparent that his main force had 
withdrawn, upon which skirmishers from Gregg’s brigade were pushed 
across, who drove off the few remaining men of the enemy’s rear- 
guard, and the passage of the stream was secured ; Wilcox, Pryor and 
Featherston crossing on a bridge improvised where an old one had 
been destroyed by the enemy. 

During the night of the 26th McClellan had become satisfied of 
Jackson’s approach, and decided to contract his line by drawing in 
the right flank to Cold Harbor, where it could be more easily rein- 
forced from the left, and still make battle for his communications. 
At the same time, however, he ordered everything of value to be sent 
at once to the south side of the Chickahominy, and took such pre- 
cautions to preserve his stores and to provide for his subsequent 
movements, that his troops never suffered, and comparatively little of 
value was lost except the arms and guns captured on the battle-fields. 
Porter’s corps commenced its withdrawal from Beaver Dam before 
daylight, and at 8 a.M., when Jackson, crossing Beaver Dam at Rich- 
ardson’s, advanced to Walnut Grove Church, expecting to cut off 
Porter’s retreat, he met and fired into A. P. Hill’s advance, wounding 
two of Gregg’s brigade, and not a Yankee was caught in the trap 
which a few hours sooner would have taken Porter’s whole corps and 
entirely altered the condition of affairs.* The Confederate loss in 
the action at Mechanicsville or Beaver Dam was about eighteen 
hundred ; that of the Federals was perhaps three hundred, the troops 
engaged being nearly all protected by intrenchments.f 


* Gregg’s advanced skirmishers were commanded by Capt. W. T. Haskell, who 
with difficulty restrained his men from returning Jackson’s fire with a volley at 
Gen. Jackson and his staff, who were near the gun which was being fired upon 
them, but of whose presence in that vicinity they did not know. , 

+ No full official returns were made by either party, and the above figures are 
estimates from newspaper accounts, and partial returns given in a few brigades. 
Ripley reports 575 casualties; Archer reports 214. I estimate the total numbers, 
killed and wounded, in the other commands as follows :—Field, 350; Pender, 350; 

- R. Anderson, 150; Featherston, 50; Pryor, 30; Wilcox and all others, 100. 
hese estimates will make the whole loss 1819. An account in the Cincinnati 
Commercial at the time placed the Federal loss at 80 killed and 150 wounded, a 
proportion of wounded which seems too small. 
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The road now being opened, the four divisions swept slowly down 
the Chickahominy, skirmishing lightly with the enemy’s rearguard 
(consisting of Seymour’s brigade and fhe horse-batteries of Tidball 
and Robertson), and passing many camps in which sutlers’ and 
hospital stores, pontoon-wagons, spare ammunition, and other articles 
which could not be readily removed, had been burnt or were still in 
flames. 

Longstreet’s division moved next the Chickahominy; Wilcox, Pryor 
and Featherston being in line of battle wherever the ground per- 
mitted, and the other brigades following across the fields and by 
farm-roads. A. P. Hill noved in column on the main Cold Harbor 
road, with skirmishers in front. D.H. Hill moved by the Old Church 
road to Bethesda Church, and thence by Beulah Church to Cold 
Harbor. Jackson moved on roads lying between A. P. Hill and D. 
H. Hill, but was delayed by skirmishes with the enemy; and at 
length, finding his route obstructed where it crossed the head of 
Gaines’ mill-pond, he turned to the left, and taking the road by 
Beulah Church, followed behind the column of D. H. Hill. 

The position taken up by the enemy is apparent on the map, and 
it is only necessary to say in explanation that the source and upper 
half of Boatswain’s Swamp, which covered their front, was a bog 
averaging fifty yards in width, densely covered with undergrowth and 
sprinkled with trees. About the centre of the line the bog was much 
diminished, and for a short distance woods and thickets approached it 
on each side. Below these woods the stream flowed through a ravine 
in which trees had been felled, and which was bordered on the side 
of the Confederate advance by an open plain. The bed of the small 
stream through the ravine at this point was occupied by the Federal 
picket-line. Slight intrenchments of logs, rails and bales of hay gave 
shelter to two lines of battle on the Federal slope of the ravine, both 
able to fire over the opposite plain, while the rising ground behind 
them gave excellent position for a number of batteries. Only on this 
portion of the Federal line were any intrenchments prepared, but the 
very commanding hills on which their right wing was formed gave 
great natural strength to the position. The right flank rested securely 
on Elder Swamp ; the left was even more impregnably located on the 
swamps and open lands of the Chickahominy bottom, while fourteen 
rifled siege-guns and six thirty-two-pounder howitzers, from the oppo- 
site side of the Chickahominy, enfiladed all attacks upon the left 
wing. 

Gen. McClellan has been severely condemned for not reinforcing 
Porter more heavily during the battle, and has been at much pains to 
give his reasons for not so doing, without, however, touching on a 
consideration which is well worthy of attention, namely, that Porter 
already had as many men as could be fought to advantage on his 
contracted field, and additional numbers would have added but little 
te the defence he could make, but would have made a defeat, with 
the Chickahominy in his rear, a much more disastrous affair. His 
convex front was scarcely two miles in extent, and for its defence 
(his flanks being secured by swamps) he had thirty-five thousand men 





* McClellan’s Report, pp. 18 & 127. 
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and about one hundred guns during the battle; and five thousand 
fresh men to cover the retreat after his line was broken.* Gen. Lee’s 
force was indeed numericlly greater (being about forty-seven 
thousand), but his narrow front of attack made his superior numbers 
of little value. Indeed, when his lines advanced on their converging 
assaults, no little disorder and confusion resulted from the constant 
overlapping of brigades, and the crowding out of the line of whole 
regiments, several of which never had an opportunity to draw trigger, 
although suffering under heavy fire. 

The enemy’s right flank was held by Sykes’ division of regulars, 
Morrell’s division joining Sykes in the centre held the left, bis bri- 
gades being in order from right to left, Griffin’s, Martindale’s, Butter- 
field’s. Each brigade of these divisions was formed in two lines, thus 
making the front line a double one. McCall’s division formed at the 
outset an additional line afew hundred yards in réar ; but this division 
and Slocum’s were afterwards moved forward to reinforce the front 
line, as different parts thereof were heavily pressed. 

The head of A. P. Hill’s column was the first to develop the enemy’s 
position, which it did about one p. M., Gregg’s brigade having driven 
off in handsome style a strong picket at Gaines’ Mill, and drawn the 
fire of his main line by a spirited advance past new Cold Harbor into 
the swamp covering the enemy’s position. Here it was halted while 
the remainder of the division was formed for assault, and Longstreet 
was getting into position to give support to A. P. Hill. The division 
of the latter was formed as follows: Gregg’s brigade on his extreme 
left was formed in double line in Boatswain’s Swamp ; in echelon to 
the right and rear, covered by the woods, were the brigades of Branch, 
J. R. Anderson and Archer in the order named. Pender’s brigade 
was formed behind Branch’s, and Field’s behind J. R. Anderson’s. 
The batteries of artillery were posted in all the available positions on 
either side of the woods in which the troops were formed. Longstreet 
arriving soon after, formed his command in two columns, under the 
cover of the hills bordering Powhite Creek. The one on the left, 
under command of General R. H. Anderson, consisted of Pickett’s, 
R. H. Anderson’s, and Kemper’s brigades ; that on the right, under 
General Wilcox, was formed of Wilcox’s, Pryor’s, and Featherston’s 
brigades. Wilcox’s brigade formed in double line, the Tenth and 
Eleventh Alabama regiments — the latter on the right — being in the 
front line, and the Ninth and Eighth in the same order in the second. 
Pryor, on the left of Wilcox, was also formed in double line, the 
Second Florida constituting his rear line. Featherston formed a 
single line behind, in support of both Wilcox and Pryor. 

Some time was consumed in waiting for the arrival of D. H. Hill’s 
and Jackson’s divisions, and at half-past two P. M., their appearance 
being momentarily expected, A. P. Hill was ordered to attack. His 
whole line at once moved forward, and became successively engaged 
from left to right in a desperate and unequal contest. On the left, 





* Porter’s corps numbered 27,000. Slocum’s division reinforced it very early in 
the action, bringing 8000; and French’s and Meagher’s brigades arrived at sun- 
down, about 5000 strong. 

4 Many evidences of this confusion occur in the official reports, and Gen. D. H. 
Hill mentions several regiments which did not fire a shot. 
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Gregg’s brigade and Pender’s each penetrated the enemy’s line, and 
were only driven off by fresh troops, brought up by the enemy from 
his reserves.* On the other portions ofthe front, where the ground 
gave no cover for the attack, several assaults were made, which were 
all repulsed with severe loss by the terrific fire of the enemy’s double 
lines and numerous batteries ; though in some cases the assaulting 
columns approached within thirty paces of them. After two hours of 
this fighting there was no result, and the decimated and exhausted 
lines lay down wherever they could find cover, and only maintained a 
long-range musketry fire. 

About 4 p.m. D. H. Hill’s command reached Cold Harbor, and 
was there formed and held for a time in line of battle by General 
Jackson, who expected to fall upon the flank of the enemy when 
driven down the Chickahominy by A. P. Hill’s attack. About this 
time, however, General Lee, convinced of the hopeless character of 
A. P. Hill’s assault, directed General Jackson, whose division was 
just arriving, to renew the attack with his whole force, while Long- 
street was directed to make a diversion upon the right. D. H. Hill 
was accordingly pressed into Boatswain Swamp, close to the enemy’s 
line on the extreme left. Ewell’s division took position on Hill’s 
right, while Jackson’s division extended the line to connect with A. 
P. Hill, and reinforced and relieved a part of his exhausted troops. 
Whiting, with Hood’s and Law’s brigades, was sent to A. P. Hill’s 
extreme right, while Lawton moved up in rear of Ewell. These 
preparations occupied considerable time, during which the interchange 
of musketry and artillery fire was very severe and incessant. Long- 
street made his demonstration upon the enemy’s left, while the move- 
ments indicated were in progress, by advancing Pickett’s brigade 
from his left column, and the front lines of Wilcox’s and Pryor’s 
brigades from his right column. These troops met such a terrific fire 
from the enemy’s triple line, and were so severely handled by the 
twenty heavy guns south of the Chickahominy, which enfiladed their 
lines,f that General Longstreet was convinced that he could make no 
effectual diversion without converting his demonstration into an actual 
attack. Accordingly, after two demonstrative advances by Pryor and 
Wilcox, he ordered a direct assault by his whole force, except 
Kemper’s brigade, which was held in reserve. Of R. H. Anderson’s 
brigade two regiments, the Palmetto Sharpshooters and the Fifth 
South Carolina, were sent to protect Wilcox’s right flank, while the 
others supported Pickett’s brigade in its direct advance. About 
seven o’clock, therefore, a series of successive assaults burst upon the 
enemy’s line in quick succession, as General Lee for the first time put 
his whole force into his effort. It was in vain that the enemy 
redoubled his fire and brought forward his reserves, for nearly every 
separate assault on the different parts of his line was a separate 


* One of Gregg’s regiments, the First South Carolina Rifles, Col. Marshall 
commanding, was engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict, having made a most gallant 
charge upon a battery which enfiladed the brigade, and driven it off. Its losses 
testify to the character of its fighting, being 81 killed and 234 wounded, a total of 
315 out of 537 carried into action. 

tA single shell from one of these guns killed and disabled eleven men in 
Pryor’s brigade. 
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success ; and their total result was the capture of his whole position 
with many of his guns, and the rout of his entire force. The stand 
made by the Federals was not particularly obstinate, and although 
the loss of the Confederates was very heavy, there was little or no 
hand-to-hand fighting, the loss being principally due to the halting of 
the brigades to fire when close to the Federal lines.* 

The credit of having been the first to pierce the enemy’s position 
effectually is claimed by several different commands, and is a point 
difficult to be accurately determined. Generals Jackson and Whiting 
ascribe it to the Fourth Texas of Hood’s brigade, which with Law’s 
brigade, the latter on the right, charged between Longstreet and A. 
P. Hill. General Wilcox claims the honor for the three brigades 
which composed his column; while Colonel Strange, commanding 
Pickett’s brigade at this period of the action (Pickett having been 
wounded) ; General Lawton, who relieved a part of Ewell’s line at 
New Cold Harbor ; General Trimble on Lawton’s right, and General 
D. H. Hill on the extreme left, all claim that the tide was turned by 
their successful assaults. There is no duubt that each of these com- 
mands did, separately and independently, carry the positions in their 
front by direct assault ; but as the field afforded no general view of 
operations, the exact sequence of these events can only be determined 
by circumstantial evidence. It appears probable from this that Hood, 
Law, Pickett, and the column under Wilcox, were nearly simultaneous 
in their successful assaults, which occurred just before sundown ; that 
Lawton, some distance to the left of Hood, and Trimble on Lawton’s 
immediate right, first got possession of the enemy’s line in their fronts 
about a half-hour later ; and that D. H. Hiil gave the finishing blow 
to the enemy’s line but a few minutes after Lawton’s success. 

After breaking the enemy’s left wing, Longstreet’s and Whiting’s 
troops, with a few of Archer’s brigade who had joined in Whiting’s 
advance, pushed forward on the plateau which rose towards Magee’s 
house, capturing several batteries, and skirmishing severely with the 
retreating masses of the enemy.T 





*In this charge the division of Gen. Whiting lost nearly 1000 men. Much of 
this loss was due to a part of the lines halting and lying down about forty yards 
from the Yankee breastworks and exchanging fire with them. They, however, 
soon arose and continued to advance, firing, and, when within thirty yards, the 
enemy vacated their breastworks and ran over the hills. 

t The 2d and 6th South Carolina regiments of R. H. Anderson’s brigade moving 
in support of Pickett, were slightly engaged in this pursuit. The Palmetto Sharp- 
shooters, Col. Jenkins, and the 5th South Carolina, Lt.-Col. Jackson, supporting 
the extreme right, had an encounter with two Federal regiments which is worthy of 
narration. Seeing troops in the woods bordering the Chickahominy, though un- 
certain of their character, these regiments changed front to meet them, the sth 
forming on the right and the Sharpshocters on the left bank of Boatswain ravine 
where it debouched upon the Chickahominy flats. This was hardly accomplished 
when two regiments, with furled flags, marched out of the woods. and commenced 
to deploy within less than a hundred yards — one in front of each of the Confederate 
regiments (which displayed their fiags), and less than a hundred yards distant. 
Colonels Jenkins and Jackson hailed to know who they were and demanded that 
their flags should be unfurled, but received no reply. From the regiment opposite 
Col. Jackson, however, an officer stepped out, bearing a white flag, and was met by 
Col. Jackson between the lines and summoned to surrender. He replied that his 
orders forbade and they must fight it out, upon which Col. Jackson directed him to 
return to his ranks, and promised that he should not be fired upon until safe back. 
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Two or three partial stands were made by the Federals after their 
front line had been carried, but no more serious opposition was 
offered to the exultant Confederates, who with their lines disinteg- 
rated into clouds of skirmishers, pushed forward, cheering and delivy- 
ering a deadly fire of musketry, and turned many of the captured 
guns upon their late owners. Seeing the somewhat disordered con- 
dition of the victors, General Cooke, commanding seven squadrons of 
Federal cavalry and lancers, which during the action had been held 
in reserve under the Chickahominy bluffs, despatched five companies 
of the Fifth Regular United States Cavalry to check the pursuit by 
acharge. This was execuied without great vigor, and the charging 
squadrons receiving a sharp fire from Pickett’s brigade and adjacent 
fragments of other commands, turned tail when within seventy-five 
yards, and running over some batteries which were doing more than 
anything else to cover the retreat, they increased the confusion and 
carried a panic throughout the Federal columns. About this time, 
however, the success of the attacks by the Confederate left sent a 
stream of fugitives across the front of the pursuing lines, which 
diverted their advance from the direction of the bridges by which 
Porter was retreating, and caused them to incline to the left. The 
whole plateau was now in possession of the Confederates, and the 
enemy completely in their power; but darkness now rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the disorganised state of the victorious columns, 
prevented their taking advantage of the situation. Had the artillery 
been well-organised and handled, and the hills about Magee’s house 
quickly crowned with fifty guns, the retreating masses would have 
been cut to pieces and dispersed in the swamps. Again, however, 
the loss of a few hours had caused the loss of all the fruits of victory, 
for darkness covered the field before its true character was appre- 
ciated ; and the scattered troops, fearful of mistaking friends for 
foes, and rendered cautious by the severity of the conflict won, halted 
on the approach of night and bivouacked upon the bloody field. 
French’s and Meagher’s brigades — sent to reinforce Porter from the 
south bank of the Chickahominy — arriving at this time, were formed 
in line near the bridge-heads, and although neither of them fired a 
shot, their presence restored order to some extent. The retreat was 
kept up during the whole night, and at 6 a. M. the rearguard crossed 
unmolested and partially destroyed the bridges. 

During this action on the north side, the enemy on the south side 
were kept quiet, and themselves considerably apprehensive of an 





Meanwhile, Col. Jenkins, seeing the regiment in his front preparing to fire, was 
just able to anticipate them with a volley, upon which the other Federal regiment 
poured a volley into the sth South Carolina, not however until Col. Jackson and 
the officer with the white flag had returned to their places. A few rounds were 
fired on each side, when the Confederates charged, and their opponents fled, 
leaving the colors of the 16th Michigan, of Butterfield’s brigade, in the hands of 
the Sharpshooters. Over forty dead and numbers of wounded marked where the 
lines of the Yankee regiments had stood. Of the 16th Michigan but few escaped, 
and among the prisoners captured were its colonel and other officers, who next 
morning gave themselves up, saying they had no command left, and desired to 
share the fate of the survivors who were captured. Lt.-Col. Jackson received two 
severe wounds in this affair, and his regiment lost seventy-six in killed and 
wounded. The casualties in the Sharpshooters were ninety-six. 
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attack, by the demonstrations of Generals Huger and Magruder. 
The most important of these affairs was one in which Toombs’ 
brigade took part—the Second, Fifteenth, Seventeenth and Twen- 
tieth Georgia, with Lane’s and Woolfolk’s batteries, having advanced 
so as to draw a musketry fire from the enemy’s line, and maintained 
a severe conflict with it for over an hour, suffering a loss of upwards 
of two hundred. 

The returns of casualties and captures in this battle have never 
been accurately known, as in many of the commands the reports give 
only the total results of the “Seven Days,” and do not distinguish 
between the different battles. It is by no means extravagant to 
suppose that of the casualties during the whole time, one-half occurred 
on this occasion. This estimate would make the loss in Longstreet’s 
division two thousand two hundred, and in A. P. Hill’s division two 
thousand. Gen. Jackson states his loss (partly estimated), including 
that of D. H. Hill and Whiting, at three thousand two hundred and 
sixty. McClellan’s loss was in a higher ratio to his total, and prob- 
ably exceeded ten thousand, of whom perhaps three thousand were 
captured, besides a large number of his wounded. Thirty pieces of 
artillery were also captured by the Confederates, besides several 
breech-loading guns on wheels firing Minnie-balls, which seemed to 
be used with facility and effect. Among the casualties in Long- 
street’s corps were Generals Pickett and Featherston, and Colonel 
Withers of the Nineteenth Virginia, severely wounded, and Colonel 
Woodward of the Tenth Alabama, killed. 

During the night of the 27th General McClellan commenced his 
movement to the James River by despatching Keyes’ corps across 
White Oak Swamp, which movement was finished by noon on the 
28th, Keyes taking position to cover the passage of the swamp. On 
the same day Porter’s corps also moved across White Oak Swamp, 
and took position, covering the important junction of the Charles 
City, Quaker, and Long Bridge roads. During the night of the 28th 
the rest of the army was put in motion. McCall’s division crossing 
White Oak Swamp, joined Porter, while Sumner’s and Heintzelman’s 
corps, and Smith’s division, withdrew only two miles and took up line 
of battle in front of Savage Station, covering the retreat of the trains. 

Meanwhile, on the morning of the 28th, the withdrawal of the 
enemy to the south bank of the Chickahominy being discovered, 
Generals Stuart and Ewell were at once despatched to destroy his 
railroad-communication, but on their approach the enemy’s pickets at 
the railroad-bridge retreated to the south side and themselves applied 
the torch to the bridge. ‘This act, with columns of smoke and dust 
within the enemy’s lines, plainly showed that his army was in retreat, 
but it was doubtful whether he intended to seek the James or to 
recross the Chickahominy at the lower bridges and retreat down the 
Peninsula. Until this question was determined the line of pursuit 
could not be chosen, and the army therefore remained during this 
day in position. General Longstreet cannonaded the enemy across 
the Chickahominy with his rifled guns, but the range was too great 
for the inferior Confederate ammunition, and little was accomplished. 
General D. R. Jones, of Magruder’s division, also used his artillery 
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against the angle of the Federal works on the bluffs with better 
effect ; and at one time suspecting that the enemy were withdrawing, 
he threw against them the Seventh and Eighth Georgia regiments of 
G. T. Anderson’s brigade, the latter leading the charge and supported 
by the former. This attack, however, found the enemy still present 
in force, though on the point of leaving, and a severe skirmish ensued, 
which was terminated, just as Toombs’ brigade was advancing to 
Anderson’s support, by an order from General Magruder, who feared 
to bring on a general engagement. The Seventh and Eighth Georgia 
were consequently withdrawn, having suffered losses, respectively, of 
seventy-seven and one hundred and five men. 

On the morning of Sunday, the 2gth, a reconnoissance by Major 
Meade and Lieutenant Johnson of the Engineers, attached to General 
Longstreet’s staff, discovered the withdrawal of the enemy during the 
night, and orders for a vigorous pursuit were at once issued. General 
Ewell, near Bottom’s Bridge, was directed to prevent the enemy from 
crossing at that point, and, should a favorable opportunity offer, was 
directed to cross and strike his column in flank. General Jackson 
was ordered to rebuild Grapevine Bridge and move down the Chicka- 
hominy. General Magruder was instructed to pursue by the Williams- 
burg road, and General Huger by the Charles City road. General 
D. H. Hill's division was assigned to Jackson’s command; and Long- 
street, in command of his own division and A. P. Hill’s, crossed the 
Chickahominy at "New Bridge, and moved across to the Darbytown 
road and down that road, bivouacking that night about Timberlakes, 
within striking distance of the enemy’s line of march. 

During the afternoon, a practicable ford having been discovered, 
General Ewell prepared to cross the Chickahominy near the railroad 
bridge and attack the retreating column in flank, but was recalled to 
Cold Harbor by General Jackson before the move was accomplished. 
General Jackson repaired the Grapevine Bridge and crossed one 
brigade in the afternoon, but did not move in pursuit until the next 
day.* 

Magruder’s division, thirteen thousand strong, moving cautiously 
down the Williamsburg road, soon struck the enemy’s rearguard, and 
skirmishing ensued, in which Carlton’s battery and the “Land 
Merrimac” (a railroad-truck carrying a rifled thirty-two-pounder 
protected by an iron-clad shield) took an active part. The gallant 
General Griffith of Mississippi was mortally wounded near this gun 
during this skirmishing by a fragment of shell, and died on the field, 


*It is certain that General Jackson’s conduct during the Seven Days’ battles 
was by no means marked with that energy and earnestness which were his distin- 
guishing characteristics on every other occasion ; and it caused much disappointment 
at the time among those who were acquainted with the circumstances, and much 
comment among the general officers ot his command. Some of these comments 
were very remarkable and interesting, as showing the estimation of Gen. Jackson’s 
character by those who had great opportunities tor its observation. It was said by 
one that he never went heartily into any operation without believing himself inspired 
to its execution, and that on this occasion the inspiration was wanting. Another 
accounted tor his loss of a day at Grapevine Bridge (which was not materially 
injured by the enemy, and might have been passed over by infantry at 9 A. M. on 
Sunday) by saying that General Jackson believed that all movements commenced 
upon the Sabbath would end in disaster. 
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being the only general officer in either army killed during the whole 
of the bloody week. Colonel Barksdale succeeded to the command 
of his brigade.* 

Considerable delay occurred in the pursuit during the morning 
after this skirmish, General Magruder being apprehensive of the 
enemy’s assuming the offensive, and moreover, purposely delaying 
that Jackson’s column might cross at Grapevine Bridge and get upon 
the enemy’s flank. In the afternoon, however, the situation being 
better understood, he pushed forward with vigor, and a little before 
sundown came upon Sumner’s and Franklin’s corps, drawn up in 
several lines in the open ground around Savage Station. General 
Kershaw, whose brigade led the pursuit, immediately attacked with 
great vigor, and a sharp conflict ensued, consisting in heavy exchanges 
of musketry at very easy range. Kemper’s battery was advanced to 
Kershaw’s support, and made much commotion in the enemy’s lines 
by a rapid canister-fire, but lost seriously in men and horses from 
musketry and the answering fire of four Federal batteries. About 
sundown Semmes’ brigade was sent into a dense wood on Kershaw’s 
right to protect his flank, where it met Brooks’ Vermont brigade of 
Franklin’s corps so closely that some parleying took place before it 
was discovered that they were enemies. A heavy fire was maintained 
by these brigades until darkness put an end to the combat. The 
Seventeenth and Twenty-first Mississippi regiments of Barksdale’s 
brigade were sent forward about nightfall to Kershaw’s support, but 
in the darkness they were not properly located, and their fire injured 
Kershaw’s line, upon which it was directed to cease, and they were 
not further engaged. The battle continued till 9 Pp. M., but owing to 
the lateness of the hour and the small force engaged by the Confed- 
erates, it was indecisive and had no result except the casualties. 
These, among the Confederates, numbered four hundred, Kershaw’s 
brigade suffering three-fourths of them. 

‘The enemy’s loss has never been officially reported, but seems to 
have been much more severe, as Generals Semmes, Kershaw and 
Magruder each report officially that over four hundred of his dead 
were left upon the field. A large part of Sumner’s corps was engaged, 
and a writer, seemingly well-informed, gives its loss in a letter to the 
Cincinnati Commercial at one thousand, of which six hundred were in 
Sedgwick’s division. 

Early in the forenoon, General Magruder, believing that the enemy 
was about to attack him, had called upon General Huger for rein- 
forcements, and the latter had moved to his support with Wright’s and 
Ransom’s brigades, sending the rest of his division across to the 
Charles City road, upon which it was to advance. On reaching the 
field of Savage Station in person, General Huger was convinced that 
the enemy did not design to act offensively ; and being urged by a 
message from General Lee to push forward on the Charles City road, 
he returned with his force to that road, and followed the other brigades 
(Mahone’s and Armistead’s). Much time had been lost, however, and 
it was consequently late in the afternoon when the head of this division 





* Gen. Griffith served in the Mexican War with distinction as adjutant of Presi- 
dent Davis’s regiment of Mississippi riflemen. 
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reached Brightwell’s house ; where the flankers on the left of the 
column were fired upon by the enemy from White Oak Swamp, 
Fearing lest he should leave a Federal force on his flank, General 
Huger here halted to reconnoitre and examine the country, and finally 
bivouacked for the night. 

On the morning of Monday, the 3oth, the enemy in front of Ma- 
gruder had disappeared, having crossed the swamp in the night—a 
part by the main road from Bottom’s Bridge, and a part by Brackett’s 
Ford. The column of General Jackson (Ewell’s, Jackson’s, D. H, 
Hill’s and Whiting’s divisions) commenced crossing the Chickahominy 
at a very early hour, and entered the Williamsburg road at Savage 
Station just in front of General Magruder’s command ; who was 
thereupon ordered to move across to the Darbytown road and follow 
Longstreet.* 

This day was the crisis of McClellan’s retreat, the Confederate 
forces now being within striking distance of him in the rear and upon 
his flank, while miles of his trains still blocked the roads. For their 
protection his troops were disposed as follows: Franklin’s corps, with 
Richardson’s division of Sumner’s corps, and Naglee’s brigade of 
Keyes’ corps, held the crossings of White Oak Swamp, both against 
the approach of Jackson on the Bottom’s Bridge road, and of Huger 
on the Charles City road ; the latter being opposed by Slocum’s 
division of Franklin’s corps, which was posted north of the Charles 
City road, covering also Brackett’s crossing of White Oak Swamp, 
The junction of the Long Bridge, the Charles City and the Quaker 
roads at Riddle’s Shop, was covered by Kearney’s division of Heint- 
zelman’s corps, with McCall’s division of Porter’s corps — the former 
upon the right, and connecting with Slocum’s left at the Charles City 
road ; the latter crossing the Long Bridge road a half-mile in front of 
Riddle’s Shop. Nearly at right angles to the direction of McCall’s 
line, and somewhat overlapped by it, but five hundred yards distant, 
was Hooker’s division of Heintzelman’s corps covering the Quaker 
road, which ran parallel to it several hundred yards in its rear. 
Sedgwick’s division of Sumner’s corps supported McCall, who, as 
well as Kearney, was formed, each with two brigades holding a front 
line, and the third (each division was composed of three brigades) in 
reserve. ‘The country in front of these three divisions was open for 
several hundred yards, and afforded a fine field for their artillery, 
which was reinforced from the artillery reserve, and unlimbered in 
heavy force in front of a wood, in which the infantry lines were covered. 
Keyes’ corps, and Sykes’ and Morrell’s divisions of Porter’s corps, 
held Malvern Hill and its approaches, over which the whole of the 
Federal trains made their way towards the James, the rear-wagons 
passing at four p. M. ‘The principal effort of General Lee was 
directed against the position at Riddle’s Shop, against which Jackson’s, 
Huger’s and Longstreet’s columns were all expected to cooperate. 
The battle which resulted is generally known, in the South, as that of 





* At Savage Station a large hospital with twenty-five hundred sick and wounded 
fell into Gen. Magruder’s hands. Large quantities of stores had been destroyed 
here, and among them a// medical supplies, even those necessary for the enemy's 
own sick. (See General Lee’s report.) 











